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THE BARTHOLDI STATUE. 





BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





Tue land, that, from the rule of kings, 
In freeing ue, itself made free, 

Our Old World Sister, to us brings 
Her sculptured Dream of Liberty: 


Unlike the shapes on Egypt's sands 
Uplifted by the toil-worn slave, 

On Freedom's soil with freemen’s hands 
We rear the symbol free hands gave. 


O France, the beautiful! to thee 
Once more a debt of love we owe: 

Ia peace beneath thy Fleur de lis, 
We hail a later Rochambeau ! 


Rise, stately Symbol! holding forth 
Thy light and hope to all who sit 

In chains and darkness! Belt the earth 
With watch-fires from thy torch uplit! 


Reveal the primal mandate still 
Which Chaos heard and ceased to be, 

Trace on mid-air th’ Eternal Will 
In signs of fire: “Let man be free 


” 


Shine far, shine free, a guiding light 
To Reason’s ways and Virtue’s aim, 

A lightning flash the wretch to smite 
Who shields his license with thy name! 


Oak Knout, 10th Mo., 22d, 1886. 


A CHORAL ODE TO LIBERTY. 








BY ERIC MAOKAY. 
(Suggested by the Colossal Statue in New York 
Harbor.) 





O suniixge Liberty, with eyes of flame, 
Mother and maid, immortal], man’s Delight! 
Fairest and first art thou in name and fame, 
And none shall rob thee of thine ancient 
right. 
No, none shall taunt thee, none shall drag thee 
down, 
Or vex thy calmness with a coward frown, 
Or kill in thee the pride that men shall take, 
O glad-eyed Freedom! for thine honor’s 
sake, 


Old as the sun art thou, and young as morn, 
And fresh as April when the breezes blow, 
And girt with glory like the growing corn, 
And undefiled like mountains made of snow. 
Where is the man, though fifty times a King, 
Can stay the tide, or countermand the spring? 
And where is he, though fifty times a knave, 
Can track thy steps to cast thee in a grave? 


Thou art the summer of the souls of men, 
And where thou shinest, where thy feet have 
been, 
Honor abides ; and Faith, with eagle ken, 
Surveys the landmarks of the life terrene— 
Beauty, and truth, and love without a flaw. 
And poor men’s rights, so long denied by law, 
Are made self-certain as the sun at noon, 
And fair to view as flowers that grow in June. 


I long have sought thee, Freedom! as a guide, 
And, like a lover, I have knelt to thee, 
And sung thee songs, at morn and eventide, 
To show to men the joy that filleth me. 
T have done this in evil times and good, 
And blessed the grass wherein thy feet have 
stood, 





And loved the sword by which, in years yone 
by, 

Thou didst prevail o’er those who bade thee 
die. 


O sunlike Liberty, with eyes of flame, 
Mother and maid, immortal, unsurpassed ! 
Fairest and first art thou in name and fame, 
And thou shalt rule the sea-girt world at 
last ! 


Thou art the welkin’s smile when earth is 
dark— 
The face of God reflected in the sea— 
The land’s acclaim uvlifted by the lark 
To ring the raptures of the just and free. 
Thou art all this and more ; thou art the goal 
Of earth’s elected ones from pole to pole, 
The lute-string’s voice, the world’s primeval 
fire, 
And each man’s hope, and every man’s desire. 


Oh! who condemns thee with the puny breath 
Of one poor life, O thou untouched of Fate! 
Who seeks to lure thee to a felon’s death, 
And thou so splendid and so love-elate? 
Who dares do this and live? Who dares assail 
Thy star-kiseed forehead, pure and marble- 
pale; 
And thou so self-possessed ‘mid all the stir, 
And like to Pallas born of Mulciber? 


Lincoln and Grant were thine, thy chosen ones, 
And each was true to thee in youth and age, 
And each invoked thee, with his country’s 

guns, 

Inspired by thee, and filled with holy rage 
For Truth and Justice, all the wide world o'er! 
They toiled for thee, they loved thee evermore, 
Glad of thy smile, content to pass away, 
Uncrowned and poor, to God's eternal day. 


They did thee service for the love of thee! 
Glory was theirs; in thee their human trust. 
And they shall reign in centuries yet to be 
When tyrant’s tombs are trampled in the dust. 
Not all the mists of earth—and not the host 
Of marshalled worlds that guard the silent 
coast— 
Not all the storms of night, though night be 
black, 
Can keep the grandeurs of the Morning back. 


O sunlike Liberty, with eyes of flame, 
Mother and maid, immortal, strong of hand! 
Fairest and first art thou in name and fame, 
And thou shalt guide the world by sea and 
land! 


What! shall a bird withhold its roundelay, 
Because a grave is scooped on yonder sod? 
Shall trustful souls omit to kneel and pray, 
Because a pedant doubts the truth of God? 
Shall this be so? Shall Freedom, our delight, 
The livelong Freedom, ours by day and night, 
Be stained and chained, and forced to live apart, 
Because a king has curst her in his beart? 


Who loves thee not is traitor to himself ; 
Traitor is he to God and to the grave, 

Poor as a miser with his load of pelf, 
And more unstable than a lee-ward wave. 

Cursed is he for aye, and he shall be 

A name of shame from sea to furthest sea, 

A name of scorn to all men under sun, 

Whose upright souls bave learnt to loathe this 

one. 


Look where, erect and tall, thy symbol waits— 
The gift of France to friends beyond the 
deep— 
A lofty presence at the ocean-gates, 
With lips of peace, and eyes that cannot weep, 
A new-born Tellus, with uplifted arm, 
To light the seas, and keep the land from harm, 
To light the coast at downfall of the day, 
And dower with dawn the darkening water-way. 


Thou hast no peer in all the shining globe, 
And none to cope with thee in face or form, 
And none to match thine ampleness of robe — 
Nothing to stand so high above a storm. 
Not the majestic thing that years ago 
O’ershadowed Rhodes, and not the sculptured 
snow 





With this thy semblance on the seaward air, 


O sunlike Liberty, with eyes of flame, 
Mother and maid, immortal, stern of vow! 
Fairest and first art thou in name and fame, 
And thou shalt wear the lightnings on thy 
brow! 


There shall be feasting and a sound of song 
In thy great cities ; and a voice divine 
Shall speak of freedom all the winter long, 
And fill the winds with rapture as with 
wine ; 
And spring shall hear it, spring shall hear the 
sound, 
And summer waft it o’er the flowerful ground, 
And autumn shake for joy her withered leaves, 
On featal morns and star-bespangled eves. 


Thou wast the one good thing beloved of him 
Whose ears were quickened to the sense of 
sight, 

Whose blinded eyes beheld the seraphim 
Beyond the shadows of the shores of night; 
Who lived, and loved, and prayed as prays a 

child, 
Because, though learned, he was unbeguiled 
By mau’s poor logic, but could turn his eyes 
To view the paths of our Lust Paradise. 


O thou desired of men! O thou supreme 
And true-toned Spirit, fair and far-renowned ! 
At times thou comest in likeness of a dream ; 
But, dream or truth, thy place is holy ground. 
Vision or fact, thy form is still the first 
Of all God’s creatures whem thy foes have 
cursed, 
For Death shall die, full sure; and in his place 
His sister, Life, uplift her blameless face. 


The days and nights, with all their daughters 
fair, 
And all their sons, the latest-born of Time— 
The golden hours that tintinnate in air— 
Shall sing thee songs as soft as wedding-chime. 
And bards who note them—bards who heed the 
words— 
Will think the stillness all alive with birds ; 
And reproduce, in strains that cannot die, 
The new-found nothings of the earth and sky. 


O sunlike Liberty, with eyes of flame, 
Mother and maid, immorta), pure of tongue! 
Fairest and first art thou in name and fame ; 
And thou shalt thrill the hearts of old and 
young! 


I heard thee weep, erewhile, for Hugo's death— 
The white- haired wizard of a hundred bouks— 
He who was Prince of Song; who with his 
breath 
And with the lightning of his poet-looks 
Denounced oppressore, and was feared of these. 
I heard thy voice upon the midnight breeze ; 
And, like a tocsin in the days of dearth, 
I heard the north wind wailing o’er the earth. 


I heard thee weep for Poland and for Spain, 
For friends in Russia, and the sons of toil 
In all men’s landa, and for the fiendish reign 
Of lie-lipped Anarchy on subject soil. 
From year to year she boasts a foolish rag, 
And calls it thine, and waves it as a flag. 
But thou art stately, and thy soul is white ; 
And she is lurid, lame, and foul of sight. 


Oh! I have seen the sun, at setting-time, 
Peep o’er the hille, as if to say good-by ; 
And I have hailed it with the sudden rhyme 
Of some new thought, full freighted, with a 
sigh. 
And I have mused: E’en thus may Freedom fall, 
And darkness shroud it like a wintry pall. 
But where is he—what man, alive or dead, 
Has seen contempt descend on Freedom's head? 


There is no fall for thee, there is no tomb ; 
And none shall stab thee, none shall stay thy 
hand. 
Thy face is fair with love's eternal bloom, 
And thou shalt have all things at thy com- 
mand, ~ 
A tomb for thee? Aye, when the sun is slain, 
And lamps and fires make harvest on the plain— 
Then may’st thou die, O Freedom! and for thee 
A grave be found in rocks beneath the sea, 





a 


O sunlike Liberty, with eyes of flame, 
Mother and maid, immorta), unconfined ! 
Fairest and first art thou in name and fame, 
And thou shalt speed more swiftly than the 
wind. 


What though for ages thou hast dwelt apart, 
And lived and loved, unheralded of men, 
With tears that burn while they relieve the 
heart? 
Thou hast survived all this; and sword and 
pen} 
Have done thee service, landward and by sea. 
And slave-importers have been foiled by thee, 
And slaves, dcwn-trodden, have been taught to 
stand 
Lords of themselves, in each chivalrous land. 


Yer, thou hast lived in exile many days, 
And men have mocked thee for thy poor estate, 
And called thee vile, and torn away the bays 
From off thy forehead with a scowl of hate. 
Thou hast been threatened with a thousand 
things, 
The shame that maddena and the blame that 
stings, 
And all the tortures that await, at times, 
The trapped assassin, with his coil of crimes, 


Thou hast been jeered at for the maiden snow 
Of thy white raiment and thy beauty’s sake, 
Gordon the True was siain to work the woe 
And wound the cause which certuries could 
not shake. 
To serve this end was Nelson’s name belied, 
And Garfield murdered 1n his place of pride. 
Tyrants and mobs have wronged thee, many s 
one, 
But thou hast passed them by—and bowed to 
none, 


A thousand times, O Freedom! have I turned 
To thy rapt face, and wished that unto thee 
I, too, might bring some glory, such as burned 

In Gordon’s eyes, divine, and fair to see, 
Ah! God. How grand it were to give thee life, 
To aid thy course, self-sinking, in the strife, 
Loving thee best, O Freedom! and, in tears, 
Giving thee thanks for death-accepted years, 


O sunlike Liberty, with eyes of flame, 
Mother and maid, immortal, prompt of 
thought! 
Fairest and first art thou in name and fame, 
And thou shalt lash the storm till it be naught. 


O pure and proud! O gentle and sublime! 
For thee and thine, O Freedom! O my Joy! 
For thee, Celestial! on the shores of Time 
A throne is built which no man shall destroy. 
Thou shalt be seen fur miles and miles around, 
And wield a scepter, though of none be crowned. 
The waves shall know thee, and the windsof 
Heaven 
Shall sing thee songs with mixed and mighty 
steven, 


The leagued ficets and armies of the law, 
The direful things that once were tools of 
hate, 
Shall serve, ere long, to keep thy name in awe, 
And then collapse, as old and out of date. 
Yea! this shall be ; for God has willed it so ; 
And none shall touch thy flag, to lay it low; 
And none shall rend thy robe that is to thee 
As day to dawn, as sunlight to the sea. 


When tyrants rob thee of thy vested right, 
O clear-eyed Liberty! whom God will save, 
When they do this, in fear, and fraud, and 
spite, 
And when they circumvent the just and 
brave, 
Oh! then we hate them, and our hate is deep. 
We curse them waking, watchful and in sleep ; 
In all the circuit of their sin's desire 
We curse the curse that clothes them like a 
fire. 


Oh! thou art fearful, though so grand of soul, 
Fearful and fearless, and a friend of men. 
The haughtiest kings shall bow to thy control, 
And rich and poor accept thy guidance then. 
The kings and queens—the great ones of the 
earth, 
Who urge allegiance by the test of birth-- 
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When these are true to thee we wish them well, 
But when they’re false their place is down in 
Hell, 


O sunlike Liberty, with eyes of flame, 
Mother and maid, immorta), keen of sight! 
Fairest and first art thou in name and fame, 
And thou shalt tread the tempest in the night! 


Creation’s Lord alone is lord of thee ; 
For all the systems, like a turning wheel, 

Turn at his touch. He made the land and sea, 
And fouod them good, and sealed them with 

his seal. 

The sun, at setting, is the seal thereof, 

The seal and cipher of his perfect love. 

And lo! at nighs Gis hand ext nded lies, 

And in his palm he holde the flaming skies, 


Though all so frail we see the dust of stars— 
The dust and crust of worlds that shall be 
sent 
Round and complete, and ficet and fair as 
Mars, 
Through all the outlets of the firmament, 
And down thé crater of the seething West, 
And up beyond the Morniug’s pbeenix nest, 
We see, by faith, the outposts of the place 
Where saints and seraphs view the Maker’s 
face. 


He gave us Thee. We thank him for the gift, 
The preise whereof is tempered with our 
tears, 
And each and all our voices we uplift 
To sing the splendors of the coming years. 
Who doubts the dayhght when he eees afar 
The fading lamp of some nigh’-weary star, 
Whicb, prophet-like, has heard amid the dark 
The first faint prelude of the nested lark ? 


O Freedom! O 
thing ! 
For love of thee all seas, and every shore, 
And all domains whereof the poets sing, 
Are linked to man’s requirements evermore. 
And there shall be full soon, from north to 
south, 
From east to west, by Wisdom’s word of mouth, 
One code of laws that all shall understand ; - 
And all the world shall be one Fatherland. 


thou grand and gracious 


O sunlike Liberty, with eyes of flame, 
Motber and maid, immortal, sweet of breath! 
Fairest and first art thou in name and fame, 
And thou ehalt pluck Redemption out of 
Death ! 
LonvDON, ENGLAND. 


LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 





INTRODUCTORY.—OF MODERN POETRY. 





Gren Urqunart, Inverness, Sept. 11tb. 


Dear Wincott; You writ2 to me, from 
your *‘ bright home in the setting sun,” 
with the flattering information that you 
have read my poor ‘‘ Letters to Dead Au- 
thors.” You are kind enough to say that 
you wish I would write some ‘ Letters to 
Living Authors”; but that, I fear, is out of 
the question. A thoughtful critic in the 
Spictator has already remarked that the 
great men of the past would not. like the 
epistles directed to them—if they could 
read them. Possibly not; but, like Prior, 
*T may write till they can spell "—an ex- 
ercise of which gh«sts are probably as in- 
capable as was Matt’s little Mis ress of 
Quality. But Liviog Authors are very 
different people, and it wou'd be perilous, 
as well as impertinent, to direct one’s com- 
ments on them literally, in the French 
phrase, *‘to their address.” But there is 
no reason why a critic should not adopt 
the epistolary form. Our best English 
essays, the papers in the 7attler and Spec- 
tator, were originally nothing but Letters. 
The vehicle permits a touch of personal 
taste, perhaps of persenal prejudice. So I 
shall write my ** Letters on Literature,” of 
the present and of the past, Eoglish, Amer- 
ican, ancient, or modern, to you, in your 
distant Kansas, or to such other corres- 
pondents as are kind enough to read these 
notes. I warn vou that my remarks shall 
be honest, at least ; so prepare to lose your 
temper frequently, where we happen to 
differ in opinion. 

Poetry has always the precedence in these 
discussions. Poor Poetry! She is an an- 
cient maiden of good family, and is led out 
first at banquets, though many would pre- 
fer to sit next some livelier and younger 
Muse, the lady of fiction, or even the chat- 
tering sowbretie of journalism. Seniores pri- 
ores: Poetry, if no longer very popular, is 
a dame of the worthiest lineage, and can 
boast a long traip of gallant admirers, 
dead and gone. She has been much in 
courts. The old Greek Tyrants loved her; 
great Rhamses seated her at his right hand; 





every prince had his singers. Now we 


dwell in an age of democracy. and Poetry 
wins but a feigned respect, more out of 
courtesy, and for old sake’s sake, than for 
liking. Though so many write verse, as in 
Juvenal’s time, 1 doubt if many read it. 
**None but minstrels list of sonneting.” 
The purchasing public, for poetry, must 
consist chiefly of poets, and they are usu- 
ally poor. Canapything speak more clearly 
of the decadence of the ert than the birth 
cf so many poetical ‘‘ societies”? We have 
the Browning Society, the Shelley Society, 
the Shakspere Society. the Wordsworth 
Society—lately dead. They all demonstrate 
that people have not the courage to study 
verse in solitude, and for their proper 
pleasure; men and women need confeder- 
ates in this adventure. There is safety in 
numbers, and, by dint of tea-parties, reci- 
tations, discussions, quarrels and the lke, 
Dr. Furnivall and his friends keep blowing 
tbe faint embers on the altar of Apollo. 
They canvot raise a flame! 

I, England we are in the odd position of 
having several undeuiable poets, and very 
litle new poetry worthy of the name. 
The chief singers have outiived, if not their 
genius, at all events its flowering time. 
Hard it is to estimate poetry, so apt are 
we, by our very nature, to prefer ‘the 
newest songs,” as Odysseus says men did 
even during the war of Troy. I attempt to 
get rid of every bias, and, thinking as dis- 
passionately as I can, I still seem to read 
the name of Tennyson in the golden book 
of English poetry. Icannot think that he 
will ever fall to a lower place, or be among 
those whom only curious students pore 
over, like Gower, Drayton, Donne, and the 
rest. Lovers of poetry will always read 
him as they will read Wordsworth, Keats, 
Milton, Coleridge, and Chaucer. Look his 
defects in the face, throw them into the 
balance, and how they disappear before his 
merits! He isthe last and youngest of the 
mighty race, of the great early years of the 
century; born, as it were, out of due time, 
late, and into afeebler generation. Let it 
be admitted that the gold is not without 
alloy, that he hes a touch of voluntary affec- 
tation, of obscurity, even an occasional 
perversity, a mannerism, a set of favorite 
epithets (‘‘ windy ” and ‘*haspy”). There 
is amomentary echoof Donne, of Crashaw, 
nay, in his earliest pieces, even a taint of 
Leigh Hunt. You detect it in pieces like 
** Lilian,” and ‘* Eleanore,” and the others 
of that kind and of that date. Let it be 
admitted that ‘-In Memoriam” has certain 
lapses in all that meed of melodious tears: 
that there are trivialities which might de- 
serve (here is an example) to “line a box” 
or to curl some maiden’s locks, that there 
are weaknesses of thought, that the poet 
now speaks of himseif as a linnet, singing 
** because it mus',” now dares to approach 
questions insoluble. and again declines 
their solution. What is all this but the 
chargeful mood of grief? The singing 
linnet, like the bird in the old English 
heathen apologue, dasbes its lignt wings 
painfully against the walls of the chamber 
into which it has flown out of the blind 
night that shall again receive it. 

I do not care to dwell on the imperfec- 
tions in that immortal strain of sympathy 
and consolation, that enchanted book of 
consecrated regrets. It isan easier if not 
more grateful task to note a certain peevirn 
egotism of tone in the heroes of ** Locksley 
Hall,” of ‘* Maud,” of ‘‘Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere.” ‘* You can’t think how poor a 
figure you make when you tell that story, 
sir,” said Dr. Johnson to some unlucky 
gentleman whose *‘ figure” must certainly 
have been more respectable than that 
which is cut by these whining and peevish 
lovers of Maud and Cousin Amy. Let it be 
admitted, too, that King Arthur, of the 
*Idyls” is like an Albertin blank verse, an 
Albert cursed with a Guinevere for a wife, 
and a Lancelot for friend. The ‘‘Idyls,” 
with a!l their beauties, are full of a Victori- 
an respectability,and love of talking with Vi- 
vien, about what is not so respectable. 
One wishes, at times, that the ‘‘Morte d’Ar- 
thur” had remained a lonely and flawless 
fragment, as noble as Homer, as polished 
as Sophocles. But then we must have 
missed with many other admirable things 
the ** Last Batule in the West.” 

People who come after us will be more 
impressed than we are by the Laureate’s ver- 





satility. He has touched so many strings 
from *‘ Will Water. proof’s Monologue,” so 
farabove Praed, to the agony of **Rizpah” 
the invincible energy of ‘* Ulysses,” the 
languor and the fairy music of the ‘* Lotus 
Eaters,” the grace as of a Greek epigram 
which inspires the lines to Catullus and to 
Virgil. He i3 with Miltoo for learning, 
with Keats for magic and vision, with Vir- 
gil for graceful recasting of ancient golden 
lines, and even in the Jatest volume of bis 
long life, ‘‘ we may tell from the straw,” 
as Homer says, ‘‘what the grain hus 
been.” 

There are many who make it a kind of 
religion to regard Mr. Browning as the 
greatest of living English poets. In him, 
too, one is grateful for a veritably great 
poet; but I cannot myself believe that 
impartial posterity will rate him with the 
Laureate, or that so large a proportion of 
bis work will endure. The charm of 
an enigma now attracts students who 
feel proud of being able to understand 
what others find obscure. But this attrac- 
tion must inevitably become a stumbling- 
block. Why Mr. Browning is obscure is 
a long question; probably the answer is 
that he often cannot help himself. His 
darkest poems may be made out by a per- 
son of average intelligence who will read 
them as hard as, for example, he would 
find it necessary to read the “ Logic” of 
Hegel. I knew two clever girls who set 
out to read ‘*Sordello,” and corresponded 
with each other about their progress, 
‘* Somebody is dead, in ‘Sordello,’” one of 
them wro‘e to her friend. ‘I don’t quite 
know who it is, but it must make things a 
lite clearer in the long rur.” It is hardly 
to be hoped tuat ‘Sordello,” or ‘‘Red Cotton 
Night Cap Country,” or ‘‘ Fifine” will con- 
tinue to be struggled with by posterity. 
But the mass of *‘Men and Women,” that 
unexampled gallery of portraits of the in- 
most hearts and most secret minds of 
priests, prigs, princes, girls, lovers, poets, 
painters, must survive immortally, while 
civilization and literature last, while men 
care to know what is in men. No perver- 
sity of humor, no voluntary or involuntary 
harshness of style, can destroy the merit of 
these poems, which have nothing lke them 
in the letters of the past, and must remain 
without successful imitators in the future. 
They will last all the better for a certain 
manliness of religious faith—something 
sturdy and assured—not moved by winds of 
doctrine, not paltering with doubts, which 
is certainly one of Mr. Browning’s attrac- 
tions in this fickle and shifting generation. 
He cannot be forgotten while, as he says, 

* A sunset touch, 
A chorus ending of Euripides,” 
reminds men that they are creatures of im- 
mortality, and are matters to move “a 
thousand hopes ard fears.” 

If one wereto write out of mere personal 
preference, and praise most that which best 
fits one’s private moods, I suppose I should 
place Mr. Matthew Arnold at the head of 
living English poets. Reason and reflec- 
tion, discussion and critical judgment, tell 
one that be is not quite there. Mr. Arnold 
has not the many melodies of the Laureate, 
nor his versatile mastery, nor his magic, 
nor his copiousness. He has not the mi- 
crosc »pic glance of Mr. Browning, nor his 
rude grasp of facts, which tears the life out 
of them as the Aztec priest dragged the 
very heart from the victim. I know all 
that, but yet Mr. Arnold’s poetry has my 
love; his lines murmur in my memory 
through all the stress aud accident of life. 
“The Scholar Gipsy,” ‘‘ Obermann,” 
**Switzerland,” the melancholy majesty of 
the close of ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum,” the 
tenderness of those el: giacs on two kindred 
graves beneath the Himalayas and by the 
Midland Sea; the surge and thunder of 
‘‘Dover Beach,” with its ‘‘ melancholy, 
far-withdrawing roar”; these can only cease 
to whisper to me and console me in that 
latest hour, when life herself ceases to 
‘*moan round with many voices.” My 
friends tell me that Mr. Arnold is too doubt- 
ing, and too didactic, that he protests too 
much, and considers too curiously, that his 
best poems are, at most, ‘‘a highly valuable 
chain of thoughts.” It may be so; but he 
carries me back to ‘‘ wet, bird-bauated 
Eoglish lawns”; like him ‘‘I know what 
white and purple fritiliaries the grassy har- 
vest of the river yields,” with him I try to 





practice resignation, and to give myself 
over to that spirit 

“* Whose purpose is not missed, 

While life endures, while things subsist.” 

Mr. Arnold’s poetry is to me, in brief, 
what Wordsworth’s was to his generation. 
He has not that inspired greatness of Words- 
worth, when Nature does for him what his 
‘* lutin” did for Corneille, ‘‘ takes the pen 
from his haniand writes for him.” But he 
has none of the creeping prose whicb, to my 
poor mind, invades even ‘' Tintern Abbey.” 
He is, as Mr. Swinburne says, ‘* The surest- 
fo ted” of our poets. He can give a nat- 
ural and lovely life even to the wildest of 
ancient imaginings, a3 to ‘‘ these bright and 
aged snakes, that once were Cadmus and 
Harmonia.” Bacon speaks of the wild leg- 
ends of the earlier and ruder world coming 
to us, ‘breathed softly through the flutes of 
the Grecians.” But even the Grecian flute, 
as in the lay of the strife of Apolloand Mar- 
syas, comes more tunably io the echo of Mr. 
Arnold’s gong, that beautiful sorg in *‘ Em- 
pedocles on Etna,” which has the perfec- 
tion of sculpture and the charm of the 
purest color. It is full of the silver light 
of dawn among the hills, of the music of 
the loch’s dark, slow waves among the 
reeds, of the scent of the heather, and the 
wet tresses of the birch. 

Surely, then, we bave great poets living 
among us, but the fountains of their song 
are silent, or flow but rarely over aclogged 
and stony channel. And who is there to 
succeed them when they are gone, or when 
the two elder men are as silent as Mr. Ar- 
nold has been for long? That is a melan- 
choly question, which I shall try to answer 
(with doubt and dread enough) in my next 
letter. 

Ever yours sincerely, 


Anprew Lana. 
To MR. ARTHUR WINCorT, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


A JESUIT UNIVERSITY 
AT OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL. 











BY THE RT. REY. A. CLEVELAND OOXE, D.D. 
BiIsHOP OF WESTERN NEw YorRE. 

In addressing my Diocesan Council on 
the 21st ult., I took occasion to remark on 
the new phases of Roman aggression to 
which the American people are now sub- 
jected. Caretully guarding myself from 
all personal reflections upon my contem- 
poraries, I also uttered the most kindly re- 
marks ujo0n ** Roman Catholics,” as such, 
and confined my strictures to the Jesuits 
and their allies, against whom, as I was 
particular to mention, the severest censures 
had always proceeded from Roman Cath- 
olics themselves. I instanced the divers 
nations which had been forced to expel 
them, and the complaints that had pro- 
ceeded from divers popes, until Clement 
XIV was forced to suppress and extin- 
guish them altogether, as formidable ene- 
mies to the peace of the churches and the 
prosperity of states. 

In this connection I referred to the pro- 
posed Roman Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, and to the perils with which it 
threatened our institutions, if the Jesuits 
are allowed to control it. I praised the effort 
of those Roman dignitaries who share my 
anxieties, and are striving to keep it out of 
Jesuit hands; but I remarked that, under 
the new and extended powers and faculties 
of the Jesuits, they will be its masters, at 
all events. In fact, both England and the 
United States have been so far committed 
to this society, apparently, that every Ro- 
man Catholic in these countries is underthe 
Jesuit yoke, unless, as a subject or a citi- 
zen, he is bold enough to defy the foreign 
aggressions which would rob him of his 
rights and impair his ,loyalty to native con- 
stitutions. For all civil and religious free- 
dom is denounced by the ‘‘ Syllabus,” anin- 
strument clothed by the late pontiff, with his 
** infallible” authority, but well-known to 
be dictated by the Jesuits and enforced, for 
their gratification, upon their brethren. 

The Church in which I have been placed 
in authority is profoundly American in its 
history and spirit. Its roots, as an Ameri- 
can Church, are embedded in our earliest 
colonial history; and after the independ- 
ence of tne colonies was established, its 
constitution was framed in the closest har- 
mony with the National Constitu'ions. It 
is needless to add that many of the framers 
of our Constitutions were members of the 
Anglican Communion; and that the dis- 
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tasteful name of ‘‘Protestant Episcopal” 
was accepted as our local] and civil title, in 
order to signify our entire consent to be 
placed on the footing which we supposed 
prescribed to all religious bodies by the 
spirit of our laws. If this name is becom- 
ing more and more distasteful to our peo- 
ple, it is because we find others not equal- 
ly submissive, and because we observe that 
arrogance and contempt for our equal 
rights and common privileges are success- 
ful, far and wide, in overawing our politi- 
cians, and in obtaining from them many ad- 
vantages denied to Christians who are truly 
loyal and ioving Americans. It was in 
view of these facts, and other similar con- 
siderations, purely practical, that I re- 
minded my own people of the new dargtrs 
now threatening us, and whichare virtuully 
setting upas a privileged religion an eccle- 
siastical system controlled by foreign au- 
thority and subjecicd to the despotism of 
a scciety against which all Christendom 
has been warned, not less by the lesson cf 
history than by a Roman pontiff himself, 
in a most solemn instrument, designed to 
suppress that society forever; but which 
they have found themselves strong enough 
to discbey. 

I am sorry that so respectable a character 
#s Cardinal Gibbons has seen fit to rm flect 
on me personally and to censure my man- 
ner of remark. It would have been more 
to the purpose had he announced the name 
of the ‘* President” who has been selected 
for the projected University, which ‘he 
thinks it better should not be known just 
yet.” This would wAave enabled us to 
judge whether the moderate Roman Catho- 
lics have succeeded in placing a Sulpician 
in that posilion, or whether the Jesuits are 
in open and undisguised possession. 

The Wasbingion Star of September 27h, 
contains a reporter’s interview with the 
Cardinal on the subject, from which we 
learn that the president has been selected, 
and from which I take the further infor- 
mation following: 

“He does not think criticism of that sort will 

injure the prospects of the University. The at- 
tack wouid do noharm. He would not lke to 
speak of Bishop Coxe in the manner Bishop 
Ccxe has of speaking. He discussed the subject 
as of very little importance. Bishop Coxe, he 
said, had taken a notion, he did not know 
why, to attack this University, but it was only 
the commencment of a work of high civilization. 
The highest civilizaiop, he said, has always 
grown around these great Catholic institutes of 
learning. The universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in England, had been founded by the 
Catholics, as had nearly all the other great in- 
stitutions of learning in Europe. This, he said, 
would be the foundation of just such an institu- 
tion, and there was no reason why it should ex- 
cite suspicion or dread in any one.” 

1. The Cardioal does not like my man- 
ner of speech. I will soon recall to his 
memory the ‘ manner” in which Pope 
Clement XIV expressed himself on the 
same subject. Ican quote Roman Catho- 
lic authorities without number, whose re- 
marksand judgments on the same subjects 
are not likely to please him any better; but 
lam sorry to add that ‘‘the manner” in 
which his co-religionists are accustomed to 
treat of subjects very dear to the American 
people would furnish him with a more 
legitimate object of such strictures and 
complaints. 

2. The Cardinal ‘‘ does not know why” 
I have been led to object to the proposed 
University. He knows that I objected to 
it only because it was to be governed by 
the Jesuits; and why I should object to 
them as educators is quite apparent if he 
will compare the ‘ Syllabus” with the 
American Constitution, or with the con- 
stitution and laws of the several states. 

3 The Cardinal assures us that the Uni- 
versity is ‘“‘ the commencement of a work 
of high civilization.” Not very flattering 
to the existing civilization of the United 
States; but we may assuredly be allowed 
to inquire what country in which the Jesu- 
its have controlled education exhibits *' the 
high civilization,” we are encouraged to 
expecty The papal states, before their 
emancipation from the Jesuits, ought to 
furnish us, of couse, with the very highest 
type of the civilization they would trausfer 
to America, for there no Protestant schools 
or influences had ever beentolerated. The 
statistics of illiteracy which have since been 
made pubtic have astonished Europe. Not 





1 in 60 of the population received any ele- 
mentary education, and the proportion of 
the people who could neither write por 
read was below that of any respectable na- 
tion in Christendom. Let me suggest that 
if ‘‘a high civilization” is the benignant 
purpcse of the University, it would be well 
for its friends to send it to Mexico, Brazil, 
or any other part of America, which bas 
been hitherto under the less beneficent in- 
fluences of the society. 

4. The Cardinal forgets that the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge were 
founded by Anglizan Catholics (cc esia 
Anglicana is the expression used in Magna 
Charta) and not by Roman Cathol:c3. If 
they were then in communion with the Ro- 
map Pontiff, it was not on the terms now 
exacted. They recognized no creed of 
Pius 1V, no Papal ‘* Infallibility,” no ‘- Im- 
maculate Conception,” no ‘‘ Syllabus”; 
there were no Jesuits in existence in those 
days; and if the universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford are now justly cited by the 
Cardinal asexamples of high civilization, 
will he kindly inform us where, in the 
wide world, ‘* just such an institution” is to 
be found, under Jesuit influences? 

5. But it is time [ should inform the Car 
dinal *‘why1 have taken the notion that 
there is much to excite suspicicn” in the 
projected University. It is, in short, be_ 
cause the highest names in literature, pre- 
eminently those highest in the Roman Com- 
munion, have taught me to dread the cor- 
rupt morality of the Jesuits, and to reject 
them, with abhorrence, as the educators of 
youth. I shall recur to the subject else- 
where; but, tv answer the Cardinal, I shall 
rely only upon the ‘‘infallible” authority of 
his own pontiff, Clement XIV. I trust this 
pontiff’s ‘‘ manner” may prove more agree- 
able to him than my own. I give only» 
brief specimen of it, as follows. He says: 

6. “It was with the greatest grief of mind 
that we have observed the aforesaid remedies 

to have had scarce any efficacy or force 
toward rooting up and removing the so many 
and so great disturbances, accusations and com- 
plaints against the society (so repeatedly named 
above) and that sundry of our predecessors 
bave labored in vain to restore peace to the 
Church by many constitutions touching (1) 
worldly traffic, which they ought not to have 
pursued . . . or (2) the grievous dissen- 
sions and disputes inflamed by the society with 
the ordivaries (bishops) orders of Regulars, 
pious foundations and communities of every 
kind in Europe, Asia and America, not without 
the great ruin of souls and the amazement of 
whole nations. Also (3) respecting the interpre 
tation and practice, in many places of cerlain 
heathenish rites, .... or (4) touching the use 
and interpretation of maxims which the Apos- 
tolic See has justly proscribed as scandalous and 
manifestly pernicious to the discipline of sound 
morality. As also, respecting (5) other points 
of the greateet moment, . . from whicb, 
in this our age, as well as in the former, numer- 
ous inconveniences and hindrances have arisen 
—namely, riots and tumults in some Catholic 
countries, with persecutions of the Church in 
some provinces of Asia and Europe. . . . 
Cries and complaints agaimet the society daily 
increased (i. e., under the immediate predeces- 
sor of Clement), as also dangerous scditions, tu- 
mults, dissensions and scandals arose in divers 
places which . . . inflamed the minds of the 
faithfu!, with party zeal, hatred and enmity, 
and tbings were reduced to a situation so criti- 
cal and perilous that those very princes, whose 
ancient affection and liberality toward the 
society - Was greatly commended by all 
tongues, were forced to send away and drive out 
of their kingdoms, territories and provinces, 
the members thereof; looking on this as the 
final remedy for so many evils, and asolutely 
necessary to prevent Christian people from fall- 
ing ou‘, exasperating and tearing each other to 
pices, in the very bosom of our Holy Mother 
the Church.” 

7. Much more ‘o the same effect appears 
in this apostolic brief of Pope Clement; but 
I reserve the rest for a future publication. 
Meantime, if such is ‘‘ the high civilization” 
the Jesuits are wont to promote, even 
among their own people, what must we ex- 
pect from them among “heretics,” with 
whom they are authorized to ‘‘keep no 
faith”? Sufficient is thus cited to inform 
the Cardinal where I got my ‘ notion” of 
Jesuit education. If he thinks this man- 
ner of speech, proceeding from the Papal 
throne, preferable to my compendious way 
of directing attention to the sweeping con- 
demnations of this same pontiff, I will 
pledge myself when I recur to the subject, 
to treat him to much more of the same pur- 





port and *‘manner” out of the writings of 
his co-religionists as well as from the brief 
aforesaid, which abounds in rhetoric of the 
same delicate and exemplary character. 

8. I must only add, that, since our Ro- 
man Catholic brethren are here, and seeing 
that all things persuade us to charitable in- 
tercourse and good neighborhood, it is a 
pity that Cardinal Gibbons should object 
to my protest against the further importa- 
tion and aggrandizement among us, of a 
society, which, has so notoriously inflamed 
members of their own communion against 
one another and set them to ‘tearing one 
another to pieces,” in the bosom of their 
common mother-church. If in all this the 
Cardinal ‘‘seesno reason for dread,” he must 
remember that Pope Clement did, and that 


here I entirely agree with His Holiness. 
BUFFALO, OCTOBER 4th, 1856. 
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You are threatened with visitation and a 
sensation. Succi, here catled ‘the man 
who does not eat,” ‘“‘the great faster,” 
and sometime3 ‘‘the Italian Tanner,” is 
going to New York to make a public ex- 
periment with h‘s magic liquor, though per- 
haps not tillafter favoring Paris and Lon- 
don; for he is bent ona grand starring- 
starving tour. He is now, after finishing 
his trial in Milan, resting and recreating in 
some rural retreat, eating and drinking with 
a zeal and zest, which pezhaps only a res- 
cued Arctic explorer can appreciate. I sup- 
pose you have seen many accounts of the 
man and of his remarkable history—re- 
markable, though portions of it may have 
an air more or less apochryphal; but per- 
haps you will pardon a slight recapitula- 
ticn. Giovanni Succi was burn in 1850 in 
a little town on the Adriatic, near Forli. 
His father was a bold sea-captain, who, af- 
ter many hardships and adventures, lost his 
life and his brig by being run down by a 
big Eoglish ship. His fate may have 
turned the heart of his sailor son from fol- 
lowing the sea; at least, the buy soon aban- 
doned the career, and gave himself up to 
study for several years in Forli and Rome. 
Then, his father’s blood stirring in him, he 
dashed away his books, and went voyag- 
ing and exploring to Arabia, and along the 
coasts and far into the interior of Africa. 
He undertook several commercial enter- 
prises, but seems not to have succeeded 
in apy; forhe is stilla poor man. After a 
return to aad a brief stay in Italy, he 
plunged again into the heart of 
tre dark continent, afterward visiting 
Mczumbique and Zululand; then sailed 
away to “the Golden South Americas,” 
which he found too civilized for his taste, 
and so he returned to his first savage home. 

lt was during ais second visit to Africa that, 
as he says, he discovered in Zanzibar the 
mysterious liquor which ishis great secret, 
the priceless prize of all his labors and hard- 
ships. He used it at first to counteract the 
fever and intense equatorial heat; and it 
was not till four years later that he made 
a complete trial of its peculiar and marvel- 
ous properties, not only for sustaining life, 
muscular force and mental lucidity through 
long periods of fasting, but of renderiog 
innocuous the most deadly poisons. He 
avers that in his great trial in the Nubian 
desert, he went for full sixty days abso- 
lutely without food! If we may credit bim, 
he was none the worse or weaker for his 
total abstinence, but went hopping about in 
the sand as lively as a cricket. On start- 
ing for home, from Alexandria, he took a 
doze of kis magic liquor, and after that, 
nothing more, making a most economical 
voyage to Naples, to the wonder of his fel- 
low travelers, who saw he was not sea-sick. 
Thinking it was time to exploit his 
great secret—for the benefit of science and 
humanity, of course—he went to Rome and 
interviewed the scientists, asking to be put 
to the test ofa public experiment. But 
the great doctors laughed at him; no more 
believing in him than learned Italians of 
old time believed in Columbus and Galileo, 
or of later days believed in Innocenzo 
Manzetti, of Aosta, whose invention of the 


telephone is now much _ trumpeted 
as antedating that of Graham Bell 
some ten years. They Yaughed— 


those sapient ones—till the wild-eyed 
explorer offered to swallow, after a dose of 





his potent liquor, the most deadly poisons 
they could bring on, when they became 
serious and said, ‘* This fellow is crazy—a 
dangerous maniac,” and popped him into a 
manicomio, or insane asylum, where he re- 
mained for six months, with his precious 
bottle, like poor Simon de Caux with his 
tea kettle, preaching his wonderful dis- 
covery to all about him, till the gentlemen 
and lady lunatics voted him a bore and at 
last indignantly exclaimed: *‘ Why, the 
man is mad! What business has be io this 
sober and sane community?” When finally 
released as harmless, he went home to For- 
li, where he made a two weeks’ experiment, 
to the satisfaction and astonishment of his 
fellow townsmen. For once, ‘‘ the prophet 
was not without hunor in his own 
country and among bis own kin.” 
Then he went to academic Bologna and 
“‘confounded the doctors.” Here also he 
offered to undergo the poison test; but 
the boon was denied him. For his great 
experiment, he came to Milan, those short 
preliminary trials being only a sort of Ante. 
pasta, to take the edge off his fasting appe- 
tite. His public exhibition here began on 
the 17th of August and finished on the 18th 
of September—an absolute fast of thirty 
days and ten hours. 

Signor Succi had every possible favor and 
facility granted him by the municipality 
and the medical fraternity. He was ec- 
corded the free use of large and airy rooms 
in one of the public buildings, a large com- 
mittee of ‘* citizens of credit and renown” 
was appoiated to watch him, two or three 
at a time—-alernating every two hours, by 
day, undevery six, by night—and a medical 
committee to visit and minutely examine 
him, every evening. The public were to 
be admitted all day, and till midnight, at a 
franc a bead—rather a large fee in Italy for 
a@ one-man show—but which was the more 
cheerfully paid by the Milanese, after 
the announcement that it was “a 
piccola tassa (little tax) for the poor.” So 
it proved to be—for poor Succi. He cleared 
some 10,000 francs thereby. In fact, he 
starves that he may eat. Itis affirmed that 
between his fasting times he is a good 
deal of a bon vivant, reveling in gustatory 
joys. 

Succi has besides his ‘‘mistertoso liqguore,” 
so jealously guarded, a certain powerful 
decoction of African herbs, of a dull red 
color. This, which he is willing to have 
analyzed, he takes toward the end of his 
fast ; the other, a clear, orange-colored 
fluid, he takes at the beginning, in the 
presence of nis committees, drinking from 
a small vial, and, churl that he is, leaving 
not one drop for the eager doctors to 
wreak themselves upon. It seems really a 
draught from the magic spring for which 
Ponce de Leon vainly searched ; for, 
though Succi spent much of his time in bed 
for the first week, he lost nothing, but 
rather gained in vigor continually, 
displaying in his daily gymnastic ex- 
erises and fencing practice  astonish- 
ing muscular strength and endurance. He 
keeps his bed, I understand, until relieved 
of a certain primary stomachic irritation,or 
uneasiness—caused not by hunger proper, 
but by a baffled habit of digestion, a loafing 
about of the gastric fluid; fur Nature 
** finds some mischief still for idie juice to 
do.” The digiunatore says the first five or 
six days are the hardest to get through, 
because of this vague discomfort. Yet he 
was always cheerful, even merry, laughing 
and talking incessantly with his watchers, 
and with the visitors who were constantly 
pouring in upon him. During that excep- 
tionally hot term, he was the one sensation 
of this dull town for all soris and congi- 
tions of people. About him eageriy gath- 
ered more doctors than even poor Garfield 
suffered from. Most readers of duily papers 
glanced first at the medical bulletins, for 
reports of his pulse, respiration, boxing- 
powers, weight and arm-pit temperature. 
After the first week, the real fun began; 
for Succi made things lively for his attend- 
ants. Not content with fencing for hours 
at a time, he took long walks on the dastd- 
oni, long swimming baths in the natato- 
rium, long horseback rides in the country, 
with his watchers tearing after him in car- 
riages. In truth, bis strength and spirits 
seemed inexuaustible. After a day and 
evening spent in talk, interspersed with his 
usual fencing and club-swinging exercises, 
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he would dance and skip about his rooms, 
jumping over chairs and tables—the most 
playful and frisky little man you can 
imagine. We went to see him on the 
fifteenth day, and were surprised to find 
him looking quite well, though certainly 
pale and thin to a degree. He is a dark 
man, with an agreeable face, a pleasant 
smile and remarkably bright eyes. His 
step is springy, his manner alert, easy and 
courteous. He seemed to us to be some 
polite democratic official, holding a recep- 
tion. Hearing we were Americans, he 
questioned us about Dr. Tanner. ‘‘ How 
long did he fast?” ‘‘I think forty days,” 
I replied. ‘‘But ah, Madam, there was 
some trick (inganno); he was not con- 
stantly watched, and took some food sur 
reptitiously ; did he not?” 

“No, 1 believe the experiment was an 
honest one, regularly managed.” 

‘*That may be,” said one of the watchers; 
* but it killed Tanner.” 

‘Ah, no, Signore! Our man is liviog 
yet.” It was a satisfaction to be able to say 
that, and to feel that America was still 
ahead, in fasting, as in fast men. I think 
Succi is a litttle jealous of the fame of the 
great original digiunatore, as after this, he 
sprang up and took furiously to his fencing, 
calling out: ‘‘Could your Tanner d) this, 
after a fortnight’s fast?” 

In reply to a question regarding the dis. 
covery of the famous liquor, one of the 
committee said: ‘* You see, ladies, Succi did 
not travel luxuriously, like some explorers 
in Africa—your Stanley, for instance; 
he was a poor devil (povero diavolo) among 
poor devils. He noticed from time to time 
that some of the natives could go for many 
days without food, keeping their strength 
and good spirits. He questioned, and at 
last obtained a knowledge of this potent 
draught, which is his sccret.” Ail through 


his fast he took quantities of Vichy 
and Janos water, beside aqui pura, 
and frequently violently provoked 
the casting-up of these fluids, so 


as apparently to keep the stomach ‘‘ alive 
and alive like to be.” It struck me that 
the necessity of so much dosing, of having 
by one so many and such bulky antidotes 
to the supposed paralyzing or mummifying 
properties of the liquor, must take from its 
practical utility. I am afraid with such 
conditions attached to its use, it will never 
greatly benefit Kansas farmers during a 
grasshopper famine, or Arctic explorers, 
or shipwrecked people knocking about in 
open boats, or even poor, famishing passen- 
gers on overcrowded Cunard steamers. 
Succi has already an imitator, or rival, in 
another sort of abstinence. A poor, house- 
less cobbler, in Rome, is being advertised 
as ‘‘the man who does not sleep,” and is 
clamoring for a committee of reputable cit- 
izens to watch him while he wakes. He 
claims to have passed some twenty days 
and nights of utter insomnolence. Now, if 
an Italian could be found who, under tempt- 
ing or trying pecuniary circumstances, 
could endure for twenty or thirty days 
without lying, he would throw both the cob- 
bler and the explorer into the shade. 

The great Milan fast was broken at mid- 
night amid a ‘‘cloud of witnesses.” Succi 
took only broth at first, but after, took it 
often—indeed, kept tippling beef-tea all 
night. Inthe morning he had eggs, meat 
and Bordeaux, and at noon,a sumptuous 
breakfast, which he took, like a prince of 
olden time, in public, the people cheering as 
though he were a hero, 

Market carts and ducal carriages blocked 
the street, artisans elbowed artists, soldiers 
jostled priests, invalids, escaped from their 
doctors, encountered them at Succi’s, peas- 
ant women clattering up the stairs in 
wooden shoes, crowded titled dames in 
grand attire. Ihave not yet heard of any 
romantic young ladies falling in love with 
the Knight of the Cadaverous Counte- 
nance, entreating to be allowed to go where 
he goes and starve when he starves, and to 
share his Elixir and Hunyadi Janos; but I 
should not be surprised to hear of such 
cases. I dropped in after the digiunatore 
had been refreshed by his two hearty 
meals, and I should like to state that 
I found him then plump and rosy, but must 
instead say that I was greatly shocked by 
his appearance. He was pallid in the ex- 
treme, his eyes and cheeks were sunken, 
the wolf of starvation seemed to have 
clawed deep lines in his face. He wasa 





thin, wiry man at the start, and he iad lost 
thirty-six pounds. I believe that much of 
this shrinkage was owing to his restless ac- 
tivity, his tremendous outlay of strength. 
The Indian fakirs who, it is claimed, in a 
sort of voluntary trance, produced also by 
some potent decoctions, let themselves be 
entombed for months, long enough to have 
grain sown and harvested before the 
guarded door of the vault, are found, when 
roused and brought forth, to be none the 
worse or more emaciated for this sleeping 
fast. I tound Succi busily engaged in 
packing his trunks. ‘‘ You see,” he said, 
with a ghastly smile, ‘‘I am not dead. You 
have found me hard at work”; and I, 
knowing what it is to wrestle with trunks, 
having had some ten years of it, watched 
him with all due sympathy and respect. 

In spite of his wasted, almost mummified 
appearance, he held to it that he was 
stronger than when he began, his brain 
clearer, his spirit more joyous, and that, 
taken in conjunction with his method, the 
precious liquor was not only calculated to 
‘*purify the material man,” but to cure 
many of the ills to which he is heir, erad- 
icating the seeds of disease. Admitting the 
sanity and truthfulness of the man, and 
tbat his wonderful liquid can do all this, 
when accompanied by a macerating and 
beauty-marring fast, might it not do better 
things for the pbysical part of us, at least, 
if combined with a temperate and judicious 
system of eating and drinking, and might 
it not—this vital elixir—prolong and pre- 
serve youth, good looks, mental and mus- 
cular vigor indefinitely? If so, let our 
scientists, if they get hold of it, 
97 hook, or by crook, guard it 
well, bestowing it only on the deserving, 
thus securing the *‘ survival of the fittest.” 
Of course, the good doctors would first 
pass the bottle round among themselves, 
and next, probably, treat their prettiest 
and nicest young lady friends—not patients. 
Then let them give generous drinks to nice 
elderly ladies, with advanced and sound 
ideas on the vital woman question, then 
administer it to faithful, devoted husbands, 
if such can be found, and to all respectful 
sons-in-law; but in Heaven’s name, Keep it 
out of the hands of presidential candidates, 
of professional beauties, especially of the 
male variety, and of all professional funny- 
men, especially cf the clerical order. 

MILAN, ITALY, Sept, 28th, 1886, 


WHAT IS THE “ PROLETARIAT?” 


BY PROF. W. G. SUMNER, 
Or YALE COLLEGE, NEW HAVEN. 











Tue latest social agitation is marked by 
a fondness for big words and high-sound- 
ing phrases. The words which are most 
in favor are not those which are especially 
sonorous, but those which have a philo- 
sophical clink, and are a little pedantic. 
As for the pbrases, it is interesting and 
remarkable to notice in what mouths one 
may find a forlorn tatter of Hegelian philos- 
ophy. The leaders of the movement have 
created a dialect all their own, which has 
a strange and foreiga sound to the unin- 
itiated, and which suggests far-reaching 
observations on social philosophy to those 
who can find the occult significance of the 
phraseology. It is certain that it becomes 
a fashion and an affectation among the 
adherents of the movement to use the 
terms and bandy the catch phrases of the 
sect. They are largely the victims of the 
‘* phrase.” 

The dialect of a movement, however, is 
never a matter to be treated with iodiffer- 
ence. In its origin, and in the mouths of 
the leaders, it had a motive and a logical 
sense. No American artisan can under- 
stand what Le means when he talks about 
the ‘‘bourgeoisie” or the ‘ proletariat.” 
The former word certainly is entirely ex- 
otic. If it be explained to mean the mid- 
die class, it has no application to American 
society, and it has lost all the side signifi- 
cation, which gives it its importance in 
Europe, when it is so explained. Such 
words are a part of the foreign dress of a 
set of ideas which are not yet naturalized. 
The word, however, cannot be given up 
by the leaders because the essence of their 
cause is in it with its acquired and histori- 
cal side significations. 

Proletariat should be a term of reproach. 
A proletarian at Rome was a man, who, 





having no property, could serve the state 
only with his offspring, whom he gave to 
military service. No class in any modern 
state could correspond to that class at 
Rome, The only persons in a modern 
state to whom the name might perhaps 
have been transferred with some conve- 
nience are tramps and vagabonds, mea 
without homes, family, calling, property, 
cr reputation. 

The name has, however, been adopted 
and accepted without any dishke. It isa 
grand, foreign, classical, pedantic, and 
mysterious term, into which it is easy to 
distil all the side significations of clase 
hatred and social rancor, which any one 
may wish to transmit. After all, it means 
nothing but what we used to call the 
masses. It has just the same lack of defi- 
nition and the same vagueness of limit in 
its social application, The new term, how- 
ever, already begins to give precision to the 
social, body which it specializes as a fight- 
ing faction. Such is the purpose and the 
utility of it. 

If we try to define the limits of the class 
so named according to the present usage of 
language, it appears, in the first place, that 
there is no exclusion at the bo:'tom. The 
term is most significant when used politi- 
cally, and there are none who have politi- 
cal standing who are not available allies. 
Hence the proletariat includes al] the de- 
pendent and delinquent classes so far as 
they have not lost political privileges. 

It is the upper limit which is vague and 
undefined. Not all wage-receivers are in 
the proletariat, for those who get more than 
some vague limit, or whose wages are paid 
at longer intervals (highly skilled laborers 
and salaried men) are not included. Not 
all the employed are in it, for high officials 
would not be recognized as belonging to it. 
Not all laborers are in it, for we are all la- 
borers except the little group of people of 
leisure. The President of the United States 
j8 an employé and a laborer. Not all capi- 
talists are excluded from it, for many of its 
members have important savings. Here, 
however, we undoubtedly come nearest to 
a definition; for those who have savings 
would almost all break loose from the pro- 
letariat as soon as they recognized the true 
sense of many ofits propositions. This fact 
isso well known that those among the arti- 
san and manual labor classes who have sav- 
ings are regarded with peculiar dislike in the 
circles of proletarian agitation. The great 
millionaires are not denounced with such 
vigor as the ‘‘ mean, sneaking workingman 
who has saved a few dollars which 
he has laid away in the savings 
bank, or who has built a little house 
with a tenement up-stairs which he rents 
for seven or eight dollarsa month.” ‘I 
have seen that class of men,” said one ora- 
tor, ‘‘march out by the bench-fuil as soon 
as I began to talk about interest and rent. 
I can talk to great capitalists and cmploy- 
ers, but I can do nothing with those men.” 
Still, on the other hand, not all who have 
not capital would be included; for there 
are plenty of people who have good in- 
comeg, all of which they spend, whose 
style of life would prevent them from be- 
ing rec>gnized as members of the pro- 
letariat. Peasants in Europe and farmers 
here do not belong toit. Itis acity class 
quite as much as the bourgeoisie. 

At the end of the last century a great 
revolution took place, in which the bour- 
geoisie wrested political power from the 
nobles. The peasants and the town mob 
shared in the revolution, and the latter 
finally got control of it. When the ex. 
cesses had provoked teaction, and order 
was restcred, the bourgeoisie, as the most 
intelligent and capable section of the popu- 
lation, took control, and secured, to some 
extent, their own ideal of civil liberty and 
economic prosperity. Their writers have 
generally agreed, therefore, in regarding 
the revolution as a great blessing, attended 
by some most lamentable, but perhaps in- 
evitable, excesses. It may yet be necessary 
to pay a heavy price for the revision of this 
opinion, for it is now claimed that revolu- 
tion is a proper, and in fact, the only true 
and possible mode of social reform; that 
the bourgeoisie have arrogated to themselves 
all the gains of the last great revolution, 
and that another is needed to wrest from 
them, in turn, what they wrested from the 
nobles. The proletariat is, in fact, the fac- 
tion which is formed for this assault. It 





finds its recruits where it can get them— 
among the discontented, the hot-headed, 
the ill-balanced, the ambitious, those who 
have nothing to lose, the flatterers of rising 
power, and other such persons who natur- 
ally gravitate toward a revolutionary party, 
It is plain that the thing to be struggled for 
is political power, not reform. In all great 
political struggles this is the real object, to 
gain political power and control of the 
force of the state. 

The government of the bourgeoisie bas 
been faulty enough, and there would be 
no reason to lock with apprehension upon 
a transfer of the power of the state, if it 
were sought with the object of more thor- 
oughly doing justice to all. The Bourgeois 
government has threatened, and threatens 
now more than ever, to degenerate into a 
plutocracy. If sober and intelligent citi- 
zens could see some new power rising in 
the state, able and intelligently determined 
to correct and restrain this tendency, they 
could only welcome its coming. So far, 
however, the proletariat has uttered noth- 
ing but truculent assertions about what it 
intends do for itself against every other in- 
terest in the state. It seems to have noted 
all the sins and shortcomings of the bour- 
geoisie; but when we look to see what prom- 
ise of reform it holds out, we find that it 
only cites the misdoings of the bourgeoisie 
as excuses and precedents for what it in 
tends to do. 

All the forces which gave the bourgeoisie 
the victory over the nobles are working in 
favor ofthe proletariat. The real question 
of moment is: What will they do with the 
state when they get control of it? That 
they will be utterly disappointed in the 
hopes which their leaders are now encour- 
aging as to what they can do is certain; but 
before they find it out, society may go 
through a period of confusion and strife in 
which all the achievements of civilization 
wi!l be put in jeopardy. Two parties are 
already taking shape for that contest. Mr. 
George recently called them, with the fe- 
licity which is his chief power, the House 
of Have and the House of Want. He de- 
fined them as those who are satisfied as 
things are and thos? who want to reform. 
Others have defined them to mean that the 
‘land ought to belong, not to those who 
own it, but to those who want it.” If it 
should appear upon due study that the lat- 
ter is the more correct definition according 
to the facts, it will be another case in which 
Mr. George’s felicity of expression far sur- 
passes his power of analysis. We are in- 
debted to him at least for an exce!lent term- 
inology, which does away with the old 
clumsiness of ‘‘those-who-have” and ‘‘those 
who-have-not.” 


THE CHIEF POINT IN PROHIBI- 
TION. 








BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Amin all the din of discussion about par- 
ties, platforms and politics, one vital point 
is in serious danger of being overlooked, al- 
though the neglect of it is as serious as would 
be the neglect to provide a steamship with 
coal, or a reaping-machine with a cutter. 
So to shape political action as to secure pro- 
hibitory legislation is a matter most earn- 
estly agitated on all sides; the more widely 
and wisely it is agitated the better. But 
what solid reformation of society will be 
secured by the enactment of the best laws, 
if those laws are not put ints execution? 
Our prohibitory laws are only means and 
not an end; the end we aim at is the sup- 
pression of saloons, and even beyond that, 
the deliverance of the land from the drink- 
curse. The right of every community to 
suppress grogshops is as clear as their right 
to build school-houses, or to quarantine 
yellow-fever. In certain localities prohibi- 
tory laws are well enforced, and with the 
most admirable results; in certain others 
these righteous laws are not executed, 
and the result practically is free rum and 
full prisons and poor-houses. We temper- 
ance men will get more when we thoroughly 
secure what we claim ‘to have got. How 
shall we secure it? 

(1.) An earnest azd eloquent brother-pro- 
hibitionist said to me lately : ** You labored 
hard thirty-five years ago to get prohibitory 
laws passed, and the reason why those laws 
were either repealed or became a dead-letter 
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in certain states is that there was no com- 
pact and powerful politieal party standing 
bebind thems The only way to make anti- 
liquor laws successful is to maintain a pow- 
erful and dominant political party who will 
see to their thorough execution.” Mark 
that significant word ‘‘ only”; it is the key 
to the situetion. Now to my good brother 
I reply that what I am after is not names, 
or hobdies, but the thing itself. [ want sup- 
pression of saloons, and the overthrow of 
the drink-zustom. For parties per se I do not 
care achincopin. Convince me that the only 
way to secure permanent extinction of 
dram-dens is to help build up a special 
party and[ will join it in five minutes. But 
I encounter two or three stubborn facts. 
The first fact is that the prohibitory laws 
have been, and are well enforced in certain 
localities—e. g. in Iowa, Kansas, Rhode 
Istand, Maine, Georgia and elsewhere— 
without any backing from a special, sepa- 
rate and dominant political party. The 
second fact is that to build up such a party 
is, of necessity, a slow and difficult process; 
and in the meanwhile righteous law would 
be trampled under foot and rum would run 
riot. The third fact is that to make such a 
temperance party dominant and permanent, 
every other public issue—such as Civil- 
Service reform, or Mormonism, or finance, 
or the labor question, and all other possible 
issues—-would have to be subordinated to 
only one idea, and for fifty yearsa majority 
of the American people would have to be 
held exclusively to one political organiza- 
tion. For if, as my friend asserts, the only 
way to perpetuate practical prohibition is 
by a permanent dominant party, then the 
moment that such party fell into a minority, 
prohibition would be doomed ; and the ever 
active forces of Appetite and Avarice wou'd 
restore the dram shop. All human experi- 
ence demonstrates that no nation can be 
held, from one genera ‘ion to another, under 
a single partisan name for a single partisan 
purpose. Now when our friend will move 
thece three mountains out of my path, I 
wil be ready to agree with him that the 
only panacea is a separate party, and I will 
hasten into such a party as scon as I can 
get on my boots. 


(2.) Tbe remarkable political campaign 
in the State of Maine this year, throws 
some strong light on the question before 
us. In that state, as our readers know, 
prohibitory laws have existed for thirty- 
five years; the core-principle of prohi- 
bition was also incorporated into the 
state constitution two years ago by 
47,709 majority. Glorious results too 
have tho-e righteous laws accomplisbed. 
But in several localities, like Bangor, Bel- 
fast, Lewiston, Auburn, etc., the laws have 
nct been well enforced recently. The vener- 
ated father of the Maine Law, the Hon. Neal 
Dow, charged this non-enforcement upon 
‘*the Republican bosses,” and the Third 
Party Prohibitionists demanded the over- 
throw of R-publican supremacy as the most 
effectual way to close the dram-shops. A 
bitter fight ensued, in which such veteran 
Prohibitionists as ex-Governor Nelson Ding- 
ley and Mr. Dow were pitted against each 
other. It resulted in a vote of only 3 950 
for the Third Party nominee and the Dow 
Policy; while ninety-seven per cent. of the 
elect ors cf that state voted not to make any 
revolutionury change in the politics of 
Maine. The great principle of Prohibition 
suffered no defeat in its native state. 
That election decided that the su 
premely important work of enforcing the 
laws and closing the accursed slaughter- 
houses ef strong drink was not to be ac- 
complished by a change of parties, but by 
the vigorous action of the citizens of each 
city and village in the commonwealth. Ex- 
Governor Dingley (who has often been 
quoted as high autherity by Mr. Dow) put 
the whole matter in a nut-shell when he de- 
clared that the law is well enough enforced 
where an aclive temperance sentiment is 
maintained, and poorly enforced where lit- 
tle or nothing is done to maintain this pub- 
lic sentiment. The enforcement of any 
law, and particularly of laws against pan- 
derers to vice, is gauged by the moral sen- 
timent of each locality. The thing needed 
to make the laws effective is not the organ- 
ization of a third prohibitory party, which 
can never become more than a mere faction, 
but the active employment of moral agencies, 





especially in those localities where the tem- 
perance sentiment is weak. 

This brings out what we regard as the 
chief point demanded for the progress and 
success of our cause to-day, and that is the 
thorough and vigorous enforcement of the 
statutes for suppressing the saloons. A 
failure to do this not only involves damage 
and disgrace to each locality in which the 
citizens allow their just laws to be trampled 
under foot, but it also works fearful mis- 
chief to the cause of Prohibition over the 
whole land. The enemy point to such lo- 
calities as Bangor and Belfast, and exult- 
ingly proclaim that ‘ prohibition is a fail- 
ure.” Thousands of intelligent and phil- 
authropic people who honestly desire to 
clear out the saloons are embarrassed by 
this practical question ‘‘ Will prohibition do 
it?” The only effectual way to convert 
this immensely numerous class is by vigor- 
ously and unsparingly putting the righteous 
law intoexecution. A tremendous responsi- 
bility rests on the good people of Maine— 
yes, and of Kansas, Iowa, Ruode Island, and 
of all thoge places in Georgia and elsewhere 
who have wisely enacted suppressive laws. 
The eyes of the nation are upon them. A 
failure to throttle the saloons works fearful 
damage to our glorious cause; every suc- 
cessful enforcement of the law pushes on 
our proaibition banner toward victory. In 
Atlanta, Ga., just now especially (accord- 
ing to the Savannah News), a great peril has 
arizen in the fact that the prohibition back- 
bone is weakening, and our friends are al- 
Jowirg the beer-shops to slip in. I* so, 
then will come the whisky-dens; and the 
loss of Atlanta would set our reform back- 
ward over the whole South. There, and 
in every other locality and every state 
which has voted for prohibition the su- 
preme watchword for the hvur is enforce! 
Enforce! Enrorcr! 

(3.) No law will enforce itself, and espe- 
cially a law which takes the Devil by the 
horns, like prohibition. The execution of a 
liquor-law depends upon the local authori- 
ties; and they must be sustained by the 
moral sentiment of the place and the vig- 
orous co-operation of the best people in that 
place. The people must be educated up to 
it, and kept up to it by the pulpits, by the 
churches and Sunday-schools, by temper- 
ance societies and public meetings, and by 
every agency that supplies moral blood and 
brawn. Let the deadly nature of alcoholic 
drinks be constantly exposed,and the virtues 
of total abstinence ke constantly instilled. 
All attempts to suppress the sale of intoxi- 
cants without any effort to suppress the 
drinking usages will, in the end, be as 
futile as would be an attempt to prevent 
theft and dishonesty by organizing an army 
of policemen in a community that Lad 
never been taught the Eighth Command- 
ment. The success of the temperance re- 
form to-day depends, under God, upon two 
things—legal suppression of saloons and 
moral efforts to suppress drinking-habits; 
to propel the reform by one agency alone is 
like driving a Fulton ferry-buat by a single 
wheel. It makes more mirth than move- 
ment. 

(4.) The chief point, the vital point to-day 
in the Prohibition movement is enforcem nt 
of righteous law. To leave that point open is 
to uncover our whole works to the enemy, 
Every successful execution of the law isa 
battle gained, and nothing stimulates in a 
hard fight like victory. Let us learn from 
the liquor oligarchy also this lesson—to sup. 
port those who support us. If neither of the 
great parties will nominate for legislators 
and magistrates men who have backbone 
to resist the saloons, then it is the right and 
the duty of temperance men to Jolt, and to 
sustain candidates who will do God’s work. 
Where either party nominates hones‘, con- 
scientious opponents of the liquor-curse, it 
is our clear duty to vote for such and elect 
them. That gives us a genuine balance of 
power. Mr. Parnell is a sagacious leader. 
He rolls his eighty [rish votes over upon 
either side which advances ‘‘ Home Rule.” 
If we Prohibitionists will use our forces in 
the same wise way, we can soon control 
legislation in most or all of the stats. The 
enfo. cement of prohibition as fast as we get 
it, depends on the earnest,uoflinching moral 
support of all good citizens, irrespective of 
party or of re.igious creed. Brethren and 
sisters! without proscribing any true ally 
of whatever name, let us unite hands, 





hearts, votes, prayers and influence in a 
common conflict upon the great enemy of 
God and humanity. 


BRroox.yn, N. Y. 





THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR AT 
RICHMOND. 


BY A DELEGATE. 








SABBATH morning I went to hear the 
Rev. John Jasper, the man who preached 
that ‘‘the sun do move.” He is a tall, 
large-boned, wide-shouldered, lank, loose- 
jointed Negro, of the pure Congo type. 
In him you see the coal-black man, just as 
he is in the interior of Africa, entirely un- 
developed. Hence, as a specimen, he is 
quite interesting. His sermon was from 
the text: ‘‘Master, who is greatest in the 
Kingdom of Heaven?” He first enlarged 
upon the desire of people to get above their 
neighbors, making some shrewd remarks, 
which were plainly apt, as the smiles of the 
audience showed. He then said that the 
kingdom which the disciples were expect- 
ing was like that of Darius. This gave 
him an opportunity to enlarge upon the ca- 
reer of Daniel, which he spent nearly a 
half an hour in doing, and was sometimes 
quite dramatic. He closed by presenting 
Jesus as the Saviour of sinners, and urging 
those present to accept of him. 

He spoke so low much of the time that 
three-quarters of the way back his words 
were unintelligible. He is not a man of 
any great force of character, or scope of 
mind; and, except for the notoriety which 
the newspapers have given him on account 
of his ‘‘ Sun do move” sermon, he is not a 
man who would call for special notice. 

One of the most noticeable of the blacks 
I have met here is a man with European 
features, but, apparently, with no white 
blood in his veins, who might have sat for 
the portrait of Othello the Moor. Heisa 
member of Dr. Rankin’s church in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a delegate from there. 
In the course of an address, giving some 
account of the workings of the Order in 
that city, he remarked that there were some 
important parts of practical life that the 
Church had failed to do anything about, 
and so the Knights of Labor had been 
formed, and were acting to meet that de- 
ficiency. In this he spoke the truth accu- 
rately. The Knights of Labor are, in real- 
ity, trying to bring in that kingdom of 
righteousness which Jesus came to estab- 
lish on the earth, though they :may not 
have that conscious aim; and they already 
constitute one of the largest and noblest 
fields for Christian work in practical affairs 
on this continent. And yet, apparently, 
all the Protestant religious men here could 
be counted on one’s fingers; and, of the two 
ministers, one from Massachusetts, and one 
from Georgia, the Southerner went home 
‘*right soon.” Where there is the greatest 
opportunity for vitally Christian men, 
working in the Christian spirit, to work 
out the Christian spirit in practical forms, 
there seems to be the least of them. 

The parade on Monday was a complete 
success, It was a demonstration which 
showed the large numbers of tue Knights in 
this vicinity, and the practical equality of 
the races in action plainly before all eyes. 
When assemblies of white men and a white 
band, and assemblies of colored men and a 
colored band, marched in the same proces- 
sion, each assembly coming into line just 
where it happened to be, the color line was 
to that extent rubbed out. 

An incident which illustrates the charac- 
ter of the men which compose this conven- 
tion, seems to me well worth recording. 
One of the menibers, while out on a stroll, 
met a resident of this city, and they fell into 
conversation, in the course of which the 
conduct of the membership was spoken of, 
when the resident said: ‘‘ We citizens here 
don’t pay much attention to what the news- 
papers say; we just look at you for our- 
selves.” And it being asked how we ap- 
peared, he said: ‘‘ You are the most sober 
and well-behaved body of men that have 
come to this city. We have had” such and 
such and such, naming various orders, es- 
pecially secret ones, which have been here, 
‘‘but you surpass them all in sobriety.” 
Great as this praise is, it is deserved. The 
feeling among the delegates in favor of 
strict sobriety here is very strong, though 
the motive is not altogether that which 





actuates a temperance society. But it is al- 
most universally felt that to be even tipsy 
is a disgrace; that this assembly has by far 
the most important work in charge of any 
body of men that has met, or will meet, this 
year; and that any man who is seen intoxi- 
cated brings a reproach upon the whole Or- 
der, and, in so far, directly works against 
the welfare of every workingman who be- 
longs to it. Hence, there is an esprit du 
corps here on this matter that is delightful 
to observes. 

And the same feeling is working deeply 
throughout the Order, and from this it re- 
sults as is widely believed among us, 
and as some of the temperance leaders have 
conceded, that the Knights of Labor are to- 
day doing more for total abstinence than all 
other forces in this country combined, ex- 
cept the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 

The principal work of the week has been 
the election of officers, and the adoption, in 
part, of a revision of the constitution of the 
Order. Of the officers, Mr. Powderly is 
well known. He is of sandy complexion 
and moustache, with a full, broad forehead, 
bald in front, and thin light brown hair. 
The office of secretary-treasurer has been 
divided, and Mr. Charles H. Lichtman, of 
Massachusetts, elected secretary. He may 
well be called the ‘‘little giant” of the K. 
of L. Short, stout, with a large, deep 
head, high forehead, and level top-head, he 
shows extraordinary power to administer 
parliamentary law in a great body of 
stormy, determined men. Many good peo- 
ple will think it a doubtful omen that Mr. 
Thomas Barry, of East Saginaw, Mich., 
was the first one chosen on the Executive 
Board. Well, he is the hero of this Assem- 
bly, who, next after Mr. Powderly, has the 
hearts of the members; and the reason is, 
because he faced those whom the Knights 
of Labor believe to have been hard, domi- 
neering tyrants, oppressing their help, and 
trying to crush them when they resisted; 
and who fought those tyrants so vigorously 
as to earn the honor of their effort to im- 
prison him. Seven hundred people are 
here, the picked men of a million, and thus 
they feel. Is it not food for reflection? 

Mr. T. B. McGuire, of New York, the 
Chief of the Home Club, and the Czar of 
49, is also elected. Well, good people, he 
represents a stratum thatis very large in the 
Order, and in the world, and he will 
work hard for the Order, and do good ser- 
vice. It is reported of him that he saved 
half a million of property out in the 
Southwest, last spring, just by standing 
right between it and a mob, and keeping 
them back. The Bourd will work as a unit 
for the promotion of the aims of the Order 
and the good of men. 

In connection with the installation of the 
officers, an impressive addition was made, 
extemporancously, by Mr. Powderly, the 
knowledge of which will do much to 
strengthen the high esteem in which he is 
held by great multitudes of people. Rais- 
ing his right hand high up to heaven, and 
all the rest doing so at his call, he uttered, 
and they repeated after him, a solemn vow 
not to use any alcoholic liquors during 
their term of office; and the act was re- 
ceived with strong approval by the Assem- 
bly. Itis gratifying to know that all the 
officers are, by previous habit, total ab- 
stainers, so that this pledge was but the 
public expression of their already fixed 
character. 

One episode will surely be interesting to 
the lady readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 
On the first day of the session, there was in 
attendance Mrs. Elizabeth Rogers, of Chi- 
cago, with her twelfth pabe in her arms 
that day two weeks old. Mrs. Rogers is 
District Master Workman of District 24 in 
that city, and was accompanied by her hus- 
band, both being delegates. She isa woman 
thirty-nine years old, tall, large, and noble 
looking, with a pleasant face and fine fea- 
tures, rather of a German cast, yellow- 
brown hair and blue eyes. She and her 
child received very general and kindly con- 
sideration. The child, which is named 
after her mother, was made delegate 800, 
and the badge of this session was conferred 
upon her. Also, this week, a collection was 
taken up, amounting to over $50, and a K. 
of L.-made gold watch and chain were pur- 
chased and presented. The presentation 
was made on the platform, the father stand. 
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ing and holding the child; and the group 
was a very pretty and touching sight. 
This is the first chiJd that was ever born a 
member of the General Assembly. 

Criticisms and expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion, some of them strong and deep, appear 
in the public prints, along with prophecies 
of coming trouble and of final disaster. I 
hear the same in private; andMr. Powderly 
as the head of the administration, comes 
in for his full share. Now, it is true that 
all thi gs have not gone as smoothly here 
as ata Sunday-school convention; and, as 
matters of judgment, not of conscience, one 
could wish a few acts of Mr. Powderly’s to 
have been different. But I have seen no 
evidence of wrong-doing on his part. His 
power over the Assembly is so great that 
what he wills comes to pass. But all that 
he has sought for, has, I have no doubt, 
seemed te him to be made necessary by the 
very great and rapid growth of the Order. 
And, although some of his acts are open to 
misconstruction (and out of seven hundred 
people, many young, raw, untrained, all 
positive individualities, accustomed to drive 
right for their own way, a good many would 
certainly make the misconstruction), still it 
seems to me clear that he was beneficent in 
his aims, upright in his motives, and that 
the Order will approve what he has done 
thus far. The wonder is that he has accom- 
plished so much. When the delegates get 
home, azd the heat of some has cooled, 
their sayings will not sound like wisdom to 
their ‘‘locals,” iftold tothem. There have 
been no mistakes made, in my judgment, 
that are so serious as to involve the integ- 
rity of the Order, or its efficient working. 
Rather, what has been done will increase 
its efficiency. 

BicuMonp, Va., Oct. 16th, 1886. 


CATHOLICITY, TRUE AND FALSE. 
A SERMON. 


PREACHED BEFORE THE NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
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BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER DD, LL.D., 
or YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


“ For other foundation can nO man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.”—I Cor. ii, 11. 

A DISTINCTIVE merit claimed for the Christianity 

of our time is its catholicity. A just claim, albeit 
urged with a touch of self-complacency; as if one 
were to stand in the temple and pray: “* We thank 
thee that we are not as other men in the old time 
were—avenging dissent from their opinions with 
the rack and the fagot; framers of the inquisition; 
hunting down advocates of error, as we now pur- 
gue burglars and manr-slayers; that we are not as 
Augustine, invoking the hand of power to crush the 
schismatic Donatists ; as Calvin, hoping that the 
erratic physician, Michael Servetus, if he should 
come to Geneva would not go away alive, and 
defendiug the act which verified his hope; as the 
grim Puritan, snatching the prayer-book from the 
haud of the Uhurchman, and the stiff Churchman 
compelling the Puritan to read it; as the founders 
of Massachusetts Bay, driving out the Quakers and 
forcing Roger Williams to betake himself to 
the woods where, for fourteen weeks, he 
knew not ‘what bread or bed did mean’; or 
even as Luther, for a difference on the sacrament 
withholding bis hand from biuff Ulrich Zwingli; or 
as later fathers, who arraigned as a heretic a min- 
ister likeAlbert Barnes for teaching the government- 
al theory of the Atonement. Yet, unbidden, the 
taoug ht will sometimes arise, does the catholicity on 
which we are apt to plume ourselves, always merit 
the name? May it not be that in making this ad- 
vance, a virtue of some sort has gone out of us? Is 
there not a cant of liberalism almost as wearisome 
to the ear as the oJd war-cry of intolerance? Have 
we fully retained the wholesome intensity of con- 
victiou that, ages ago, inspired persecutor and 
martyr alike? Where is the robust character that 
springs out of a strong and overmastering princi- 
ple? In eras Jess tolerent, was there not, to say the 
least, ap equal passion for truth and an equal readi- 
ness to suffer for? May not a student of the Chris- 
tian diplomacy connected with the Eastern Ques- 
tion and the dominion of the Turk, in the last dec. 
ades of years, occasionally revert with unwoated 
admiration to the unlettered crusader centuries 
ago, who sold his possessions, and went forth, sword 
‘in hand, to defend the pilgrim to the Lord’s sepul- 
chre and to rescue the holy places from defilement? 
Soldiers ef the Cross, like Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Robert of Normandy, might stand a comparison, 
possibly, with Christian sovereigns, like Nicholas 
of Kussia and Louis Napoleon, who have lately 
waged war inthe East, whether to subvert or to 
uphold the sway of the Mussulman. Is our Christi- 
anity, on the whole, of a loftier type than that which 
belonged to such unrelenting haters of false doc- 
trine as were the Covenanters of Scotland, the 
praying legion of Cromwell, the Huguenots of 
France, chained to the galley, or bleeding at St. 
Bartholomew's Eve? In their piety, at least, there 
was nothing insipid. 

In sbort, has our vaunted toleration at all times 
the ring of the true metal? Grant that there is now 
@ better perception of the rights of conscience, a 
clearer discernment of the wrong, as well as the im- 
policy, of using force to dislodge mental error; a 
more génerous allowance for the misleading infu- 





ence of education and circumstances; a more ra- 
tional view of the province of the civil authority, 
and of the limit of one’s responsibility for the men- 
tal states of his neighbor. Grant that compassion and 
a reluctance to inflict pain have gained upon habits 
of feeling more harsh and less Christlke. Never- 
theless, there remain the questions how far the cur- 
rent iiberalism springs out of less worthy tenden- 
cies; what is the proportion of the gold to the dross ; 
what are the criteria for distinguishing a geauine 
catholicity, such as the New Testament approves 
and enjoins, from a spurious substitute having no 
good title to the name? 

Thus we have, brought before us, the subject of 
catholicity, trae and false; and we will turn to the 
Apostle Paul for light respecting it. 

He stands a living confutation of the idea that 
breadth is incompatible with fervor. Charity, yeu 
will hear it said, can only be gained at the expense 
of zeal; the secret of ardor is to see but one side. 
But he who, from the fact that narrowness and in- 
tensity are often coupled, infers that they cannot 
exist apart, has only to look at the Apostle by whom 
more than by any other, the Gospel was delivered 
from the fetters of Judaic bigotry, and by whom, at 
the same time, Christianity was carried from Anti- 
och to Rome. Remember how high was the wall 
between the Jew and the Gentile; remember the 
training of Paul in the sect of the Pharisees, and 
then listen to the marvelous words, comiaog from a 
man born and eduzated as he was: ‘*‘There is no 
difference between the Jew and the Greek.” Plato, 
with ail his spirituality, never soared to that hight. 
He never rose to that extent above the pride of 
nationality. Yet what sublimity of faith, what en- 
ergy of conviction, what enthusiasm, chilled by no 
rebuff, burned as an unquenchable flame in the soul 
of the Apostle. Never does the liberality of his 
Christian temper relax his grasp on the funda- 
mebtal verities. His anchorage is firm in the midst 
of gales that cause many others to make shipwreck 
of the faith. He even Ists an anathema fall on 
those who love not Christ—on any, were it an angel 
from Heaven, who preach another Gospel. The 
champion alike of trath and of liberty, he, the last- 
called of the Aposties, goes so far as to withstand 
Peter himself, the leader of them all, when, in a at 
of timidity, he would yield too much to a sectarian 
prejudice. 

The condition of the Church at Corinth called out 
from the Apostle an emphatic statement of the es- 
sentials of the faith, in opposition to bigotry on the 
one hand, and laxness on the other. In one 
of those Christian societies that were springing up 
here and there in the broad expanse of the Roman 
Empire—like a few stars gleaming in the dark vault 
of the evening sky—contentions had arisen. That 
little community, a handful of Christian disciples in 
the midst of the gay and prosperous metropolis of 
Achaia—with a Greek proclivity to debate and fac- 
ticn, a proclivity, however, not confined to the 
Greeks or to ancient Christians—were breaking up 
into cliques. The names of favorite teacners were 
the rallying poiuts of the several parties. Some, no 
doubt of a more Juadaistic turn, proclaimed them- 
selves adherents of Peter. An opposing sectiun de- 
clared themselves for Paul and his teaching. A 
third set inscribed on their banner the name of the 
fluent and engaging Alexandrian, Apollos. Another 
coterie made up a party of Christ, moved, possibly, 
in the way of an exaggerated reaction, to repudiate 
Apostolic leadership altogether. Against all this 
party conflict, the Apostle lifted his voice in indig- 
nant protest. * Who’s Paul” and * who’s Apollos,” 
he exclaimed, * that you should call yourselves by 
their names?” He repels the distinction which the 
Coriothians would thrust upon their teachers, with 
somewhat of the feeling that moved him at Lystra 
torend his garments in horior when the heatnen 
offered divine honors to him and Barnabas. An in- 
spired and commissioned Apostle, and conscious of 
it, he was, nevertheless, as far as possible from the 
wish to stand on the pinnacle where the homage of 
later generations in the Church has been disposed 
to exalt the company of apostolic witnesses. Like 
the brethren whem he served, he could only see 
through a glass darkly, and wait for the full 
breaking of the day. It was a treasure that he was 
dispensing; but the treasure was held in earthen 
vessels, to the end that, not man, but God, should 
be recognized as its author and giver. There are 
varieties of teaching, he tells the Corinthians, and 
he implies that there will be such varieties; but 
there is afundamental truth on which every edifice 
of Christian teaching must be reared, and which no 
man may subvert without forfeiting the Christian 
name. Other foundation than what he had laid, 
and which was committed to him to lay, and was 
no creation of his own, no man could lay. It must. 
be left immovable. The teaching super-imposed, 
might have a larger or smaller measure of truth, 
according tothe capacity of the framer of it. It 
might be as solid and precious as gold, silver and 
diamonds ; it might be as light, worthless and per- 
ishable as wood, hay and stubble. A test would be 
applied to it at last that would prove it, and then it 
would abide or be reduced to ashes and go out of 
being. Yet,in the latter case, the teacher, stand- 
ing on the true foundation, but mistaken as to the 
solidity of his work, would be spared. 

Now it is plain, in the first place, that the catho- 
licity of the Apostleis not indifferentism. He does 

not tell the Church that the creed is of no moment, 
He is no patron of that scornful type of Agnosticism 
which Pontius Pilate represented, when, with a 
curling lip, he inquired: ** What’s truth?” Assert- 
ing the supremacy of love as the one quality of 
character that outlives every other, and even all 
our present forms of knowledge, he holds, neverthe- 
less, that “the truth of the Gospel” is sacred and 
precious. “It matters not what one believes as 
long as one is humane and tolerant ’’—the Gospel of 
indifferentism, which Lessing set forth in a form so 
captiva’ing in his drama of ** Nathan the Wise,” and 
which is inculcated to-day on every side—such is not 
the point of view of Paul. Nor does he affirm alone 
the importance of the essential contents or basis 
of Christianity, as if nothing else were to be consid- 
ered. To inferences and speculations founded upon 


it, devised by the human intellect in vhe process of 
expounding and applying the Gospel, he attributes 
avery high and serious, though it bea less vital, 
consequence. The builder, even though he does not 
desert the right foundation, is not to proceed rashly, 
but to scan the materials that he ventures to lay 
upon it. You may rightfally defend opiaions waich 
you admit to be relatively subordinate. You may con- 
tend against errors which you allow to be no barrier 
of Christian fellowship. The Alleghanies ere 
mountains; only do not take them for the Hima- 
layas. The sheet of water on whose border this 
great city of the Weat is planted, though it be a Jake 
and notan ocean, has no insignificant part to ful- 
fill in the system of Nature and the development of 
civilization. Let every well-grounded proposition 
in tee domain of religion and morals be supported 
with that measure of zeal which its degree of im- 
portance demands; only do not make every such 
proposition the article of a standing or falling 
church. Do not excommunicate or denounce your 
neighbor for diversities no graver than at least 
appeared to their disciples to exist between Peter 
and Paul and Apollos. 

It is evident, secondly, that the Apostle anticl- 
pated a growth of Caristian theology and ethics, be- 
yond the elementary principles. He gave an exam- 
ple of such development, normal, as far as it went, 
for all subsequent fimes, but not precluding a fur- 
ther advance in the same direction. Be was re- 
solved not to know anything among the Corinthi- 
ans except Christ and him crucified; and this 
statement has been held up a myriad times as an 
example, and as a warning to the teachers of relig- 
ion to handle no topic but the cross. But ne goes on 
to say that he had dealt with the converts at Corinth 
as infantsin the faith, aad not as fuil-grown be- 
lievers, among whom he had a “ wisdom” to im- 
part, a philosophy, or theology, a more full and 
rounded exposition of Christian doctrine. ‘he 
readers of the Epistle to the Romans were provided 
with this sort of discriminating and argumentative 
teaching on the nature of Christianity and its relation 
to heatnenism and to the Old Testament economy. 
The Apostle thought poorly of that intellectual un- 
rest which drove Athenians every day to the Agora 
in quest of some novel speculation—to speak or to 
hear some new thing. He thought no better of that 
delight in debate which was to many a Greek, as to 
some of our own nineteenth-century clubs, what a 
gladiatorial fight was to the coarser Roman. Nor 
did he put a high estimate on the practical effect 
of Greek philosophical thought in saving men from 
atheism and immerality. But to a Christian 
philosophy, neither his turn of mind nor anything 
in his writings indicates that he was averse. The 
wrong understanding of Paul in the passage de- 
scriptive of his preaching at Corinth illustrates the 
defect of that traditional fragmentary method of 
interpretation which lays hold of detached sentences, 
—just as theological expositors have taken their 
stand in Romans ixth, at the rebuke ** Who art 
thou that repliest against God?” instead of going 
forward to the close of the chapter and into the 
tenth and eleventh, where the ‘Apostle, recognizing 
freedom, points out the reasons of the divine pur- 
pose and completes his theodicy. The work which 
theology has undertaken since the Apostle’s day is 
a legitimate ope. To seek to form clear, exact, 
conéistent conceptions of revealed religion ; to try 
to gain, as far as we may, an insight into its reason- 
ableness, and its relations to truth gathered from 
other sourcee, is an effort worthy of the mina of 
man, prompted by a laudable curiosity, and whole- 
some in its practical :esults. Human error will, of 
course, mingle in a greater or less degree, with 
every such endeavor. It is along line of Christian 
thinkers who have directed their energies to this 
task. To Origen, the first in the series, high honor 
is due, although we may reckon histheories of pre- 
existence with the wood, hay and stubble, and 
judge no better of the allegorical exegesis of which 
he is the famous patron, which has deluged the 
Church, from Philoto Swedenborg, and later still, 
with a flood of fanciful interpretation. Who shall 
cast a stone at Athanasius, ‘the heroic and invinci- 
ble,” as John Milton styles him? Yet few of us would 
regard his advocacy of the monastic life as one of the 
precious stones in his teaching. Augustine,the leader 
im the theology of the West; Aquinas and the great 
doctors of the Middle Ages—for there were giants in 
those days; Luther and Melanchthon, Calvin and 
Arminius; the numerous framers of doctrinal sys- 
tems in the seventeenth century, who are now 
mostly forgotten; in later times, in Germany, 
Schieiermacher, Nitzsch, Julius Muller, Dorner, and, 
among ourselves, Edwards and the older choir-lead- 
ers of the New England divinity; more recently 
still, Hedge, Taylor, Bushnell—these are some of the 
expounders of Christian truth who have left a mark 
upon their times, and whose writings exhibit io 
varying proportion, on the one hand the solid and 
enduring, and on the cther, the unsubstantial and 
transient products of thought. The pure light is 
refracted and colored, now more and now less, by 
the medium through which it passes. In regard to 
Christian ethics, the Apostle, in these very Epistles 
to Corinth, travels over a broad field of ethical in- 
struction. He apphes the Gospel to multiplied 
practical concerns. Since his time, light as to the 
bearing of the Gospel on the re!ations of man to man 
and on social institutions, has constantly increased. 
To assume that the New Testament contains a fully 
developed code of Christian morals is a mischievous 
mistake. This mistake was often made in the con- 
troversies about slavery in this country, where it 
was frequently taken fer granted that nothing had 

been learned since the Apostolic age, as to that con- 
stitution of society and regulation of industry which 
it was the intent of the Gospel eventually to realize. 
The drift of the teaching of Christ, and the spirit of 
the Christian system were often lost sight of, and 
the attention limited to special {njunctions, dr tothe 
case of Onesimus. 

It is time to turn to the inquiry, What is the one 
Foundation? The answer of the Apostle is brief. 
It is Jesus Christ. Notice, that it is no abstraction 





or parcel of abstractions. It is no new theory of 
the universe, such as philosophy or natura! religion 








might propound. It is a living person. To the 
same effect was the Saviour’s own definition of that 
which underlies Christianity and the Church, the 
essentia) groundwork, when in response to Peter’s 
fervent declaration respecting him, that he is the 
Christ, the Son of God, Jesus affirmed that on this 
rock the Church is built. To the Christians of the 
New Testament age, Jesus was a person as real 
as Peter or Paul. Even when he had gene out of 
their sight, he was not lessa living person whom, 
not having seen they loved, and for whose visible 
appearing they loohed with a yearning that did 
much to create the belief in it as near at hand. In 
general, as against a materialistic and Pantheistic 
drift of thought, it is one need of the times that 
men should vividly apprehend persoral being as a 
unique reality, distinct from all things else and of 
infinite significance. So within the pate of the 
Church, we need to bring home to the heart and 
imagination the living personality of Jesus, to think 
of him as one whose conscious, personal life apd 
sympathetic heart are not less real to-day than 
when he satin the synagogue at Nazareth or con- 
versed with the disciples at the Last Supper. He 
carries forward his work sp:ritually and among men, 
the same work which he began when his abode was 
on the earth, only with a range of influence less 
confined; whence it was expedient that he should 
go to the Father. 

Paul no longer knew Christ “after the flesh” 
thatis, he knew him not as a Jew, leading a life 
here, with all its physical restrictions of time and 
place and a material body. This made the resur- 
rection to the Apostle a momentous truth—the 
corner-stone of his faith. It was the fact of the 
resurrection, evinced to the Apostle supernaturaliy, 
that reconciled him to the fact uf the crucifixion, 
the stumbling-block of the Jew. Before, he had 
asked himself what sort of a Messiah, what sort of 
a king is that who is put to death and seen no more? 
Now he saw things differently. The Messiah had, 
indeed, hung on the cross, dethroned, or rather des- 
troyed before he had grasped the scepter. But the 
cross and the tomb were the stepping-stones to a 
reign celestial, a world-wide, spiritual domination. 
Seeing this, the Apostle discerned that carnal 
Judaism, with its repulsion of the Gentiles and its 
outward legal ordinances, wasa thing obsolete and 
petty in comparison with the real kingdom, which 
was spiritual), because its head was enthroned on 
high, in a spiritual, glorified form of being. The 
distinctions of Jew and Greek, bond and free, male 
and female, vanished in the spiritual unity resting 
on the common fellowship with the msen Lord—the 
new creation in Christ Jesus. 

Such, in brief and in genera!, was the Apostle’s 
fundamental conception of the Messiah and King. 

In the course of the Epistle we find Paul stating 
in a deliberate and formal manner what he under- 

stands by the Gospel. “The Gospel,” he says 
* which I preach unto you, which, also, ye received, 
wherein, also, ye stand, by which also ye are saved.’ 
You see what weight he attaches to the definition 
he is about to give. Here,if anywhere, we are to 
hear what the Gospel really is.. And what do we 
find? We find a recital of facts—that Jesus died for 
our sins, was buried, was raised the third day, 
manitested himself in repeated personal interviews 
tothe Apostles, individually andin groups; and the 
Gospel which is thereafter expounded in the same 
chapter is the Gospel of the Resurrection. Thesum 
and substance of the Gospel are made to be a series 
of historical! facts, which a Christian instinct moved 
the early Church to bring together in the most 
ancient of the creeds, the symbol of the Aposties. 

Yet who needs to be told that there was more in 
the Goepel than a series of historical occurrences, 
however stupendous. There was a meaning, a de- 
sign, an effect involved in them. Jesus died for our 
gins. He was raised for our justification. Paul saw 
in these facts the redemption of mankind from sin 
aod from death, temporal and spiritual. He saw in 
them anewly created humanity, brought back to God 
and t eternal life in fellowship with him, by a divine 
Saviour who made himseif one with us that he, a 
victor over sin and over death, might lift us into the 
oneness which he had with the Father. It will 
clear me trom all suspicion of giving you a sectari- 
an interpretation of Paul, if I quote the words in 
which the substance of the Christian religion 1s set 
forth by James Martineau. “The sense of sin—a 
sentiment that left no trace at Athens—involves a * 
consciousnes of personal alienation from the su- 
preme goodness; the aspiration after holiness di- 
rects itself to a union of affection and will with the 
source of all perfection; the agency for transferring 
men from their old estrangement to a new reconcilia- 
tion was a person in whom the divine and human 
historically blended ; and the sanctifying spirit by 
which they are sustained at the hight of their purer 
life is a living lick of communion between their 
minds and the Soul of souls. This was the circle 
of ideas in which Caristian sentiment revolved.” 

The Gospel which Paul preached embraced the 
incarnation, the atoning death, the heavenly reig2 
of Jesus, the Christ. 

It is interesting now to look abroad and to inquire 
what, 1D these times, is the posture of the Church 
and of the educated Christian mind of the day, as 
regards the one foundation of Christianity and 
Christian fellowship. 

As a preliminary remark let me say at the outset 
that the scientific spirit, which prevails in our day 
is not in itself in the smallest degree anti-Christian, 
The desire to attain to an exact, methodized, ¢x- 
haustive knowledge of the world in which we live 
and of man its inhabitant, is natural. It is irre- 
pressible. It is praise-worthy. The scientific 
spirit has come tostay. Since the inductive method 
of investigation, by the influence of Bacon and 
-others, became dominant, since philosophy at the 
epoch of Descartes broke through the bonds of au- 
thority and assumption, it has become clear that 
the human mind will search with a fearless and 
penetrating glance every field open to observation, 
The curious intellect of man will explore every 
mystery that admits of being laid open, aud knock 
at every door that is not hopelessly locked agains: 
‘ite approach. One goal that science, in the large 
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sense of the term, is pursuing at present, is the dis- 
covery uf the genesis of things. The genesis of 
the stellar universe, of the earth, of life on the 
earth, of man on the physical side, of conscious- 
ness and tae faguities of reason and conscience, of 
human society and civilization—this one werd 
genesis contains the absorbing theme of scientific 
study. Tne only thing that the Christian believer 
nas to do is to see that the scientific spirit does not 
stifle other functions of our nature, having an 
equal rigat, and even superior as a source of 
human dignity and well-being; and tosee, moreover, 
that unproved hypotheses upon the origin of things, 
and illogical inferences, which are derogatory to 
religion, are not suffered to pass into the current 
coipage and be mistaken for the verified products 
ofscience. If there is nothing in the scientific 

spirit, neither is there anything in the 
results to which it appears to be tending, at 
war with the Christian Faith. Evolution is a word 
of indefinite and various meaning; but if it be not 
used as a cloak for an unscientific Pantheism, either 
materialistic or metaphysical, it simply denotes 
what is deemed to be the method of Nature; of the 
creative, presiding, directive energy, it says noth- 
ing. In truth science cannot clash with religion; 
for science has nothing to do with religion. 
The minister, in saying of one who has died, that 
it pleased God to take him out of this life, and the 
physician who reports that he died of typhoid fever, 
induced by exposure to damp air, do not contradict 
one another. One statement does not exclude the 
other. The religious view and the scientific are not 
mutually exclusive; they are complementary. It 
is the business of the man of science to search out 
what we call second causes, the antecedents of 
everything that occurs, the links that connect 
phenomena. Do not timidly exhort him to abjure 
his function. Do not defend religion by taking tne 
atheistic view that God is evidently active only at 
points of beginning, or where there is a break in a 
series. Render unto science the things of 
science, and to religion the things of religion. 
When a scientist or philosopher, like Herbert Spen- 
cer, deftly substitutes “ force” for * power,” and, 
taking his clew from external Nature, and not from 
the will—where alone we have an experience of 
power and whence alone we derive a notion of it— 
deduces a scheme compounded of Pantheism and 
Positivism, in which thereis no room either for 
personality in God or a free personality in man, and 
in which all moral history by easy inference is 
transformed into natural history, nothing is re- 
quired but to point out the sophisms at the core of 
such a system, that deprive it of scientific validity. 
But true science is responsible for no such aberra- 
tions. 

If we have regard tothe aspects ef religious dis- 
cussion in the Church and on its borders, as related 
to the One Foundation, the security alike of asound 
conservatism and a generous catholicity, we find 
the direction of theological thought to be encour- 
aging in a high degree. For what is the theme that 
chiefly engages attention? Is it not Jesus Christ 
and his lifeand work among men? Where, for ex- 
ample, is the Arminian controversy which for two 
centuries agitated the Protestant Churches? The 
disciples of John Calvin and the disciples of John 
Wesley have hung up their armor, and have almost 
forgotten, for the time at least, the old conflict. 

This and other topics, never without importance, 
but once held to be ofa transcendent interest, have 
retired into the background. It is a very significant 
fact that elaborate biographies of Jesus, one alter 
another, from different points of view, have ap- 
pearedin recent years, especially in Germany, in 
France, iu England, and in America, the countries 
where religious inquiry is most active. The vust 
circulation of heretical works on this subject, like 
those of Strauss and Renan, show the absorbing in- 
terest that gathers about it. Evidently the man of 
Nazareth is the cynosure of all eyes. ** What think 
yeof Jesus?” The inquiry ison the lipsof every 
thoughtfal man. Believer and skeptic alike find it 
impossible to forget him. Nor is it a simple curi- 
osity to ascertain exactly how he lived and what he 
did. It is more than the external side of his biog- 
raphy which men are seeking to explore. To pene- 
trate within his consciousness, to comprehend the 
ongoing of his spiritual life, to gain a more clear 
and satisfying insight into the mind and soul of 
Jesus, is the predominant aim ard urgent 
aspiration of the Christian heart. The es 
tablished formulas respecting the person of Jesus 
remain undisturbed. They come down to us, a 
heritage from the ancient Church, the fruit of the 
great debates and investigations of the first four cen- 
turies. But their value is largely negative. They are 
the Church’s protest against Ebionitic and Apollina- 
rian extremes—against the denial, on the one hand, 
of his divinity, and on the other of his real kinship 
with men. But how to conceive of the inward 
consciousness of Jesus, of his unique inward rela- 
tion to the Father Almighty, at the same time that 
he was human in the molds of his thought, in his 
experiences of feeling, in his conflict with evil; 
how, moreover, to understand the limitations of his 
knowledge and power while he was in the fleeh— 
in a word, the real problem of the Incarnation— 
this is the subject now of supreme interest, an in- 
terest not merely theoretical, but closely practical 
in its nature. Asa part of the same general theme, 
the moral and spiritual elements of the Atonement, 
or what it was in the inward experiences of Jesus, 
in particular at the close of his earthly course, 
Which was of vital import in his work of Reconcilia- 
tion, and from what source those experiences of 
anguish sprang, form an equally fascinating object 
of earnest and reverent inquiry. We seek to enter 
into his feeling in those last hours, when there is 
reason to think the world’s guilt was brought home 
to his consciousness as never before, and the 
burden of the world’s doom of death, inflicted by 
man’s ingratitude, yet providentially, by the 
Father’s will, he touk on himself—nis eye mean- 
while piercing through the encompassing gloom to 
the joy that was set before him, epabhng him to 
endure the cross, despising the shame. That crisis 
im the world’s history when, in the seeming total 





wreck of his cause, his faith rose triumphant over 
the agony of failure and of abandonment to the 
hatred and rage of his enemies—what words can 
express the interest that gathers about that final 
conflict? This concentration of thought upon 
Christ is a fact auspicious in the promise it contains 
that the cardinal truth of Christianity is to hold its 
commanding piace in theology, and that differences 
on minor points are likely to have less influence as 
a divisive element in the Christian family. 

A firm grasp of the central truth of redemption 
by Christ crucified, resurgent, reigning, will dis- 
pose one to take a fair view, neither blindly conserv- 
ative, nor rashly hospitable, of modifications of re- 
ligious thought, andof amendments, either in form 
or contents, of the traditional creed. We can 
neither expect nor desire the intellect of the Church 
to be stagnant. The problem of theology in our 
times is to bring the accepted statements of doc- 
trine within the range of insight and sympathetic ap- 
prehension. The attempt to do this, if made in good 
faith, is entitled to respect, even when it may partially 
failof success. But such an attempt is very liable 
to provoke an accagation of heresy, or of a mislead- 
ing use of consecrated terms. That imputation was 
heard when Grotius sought to vindicate the doctrine 
of Satisfaction by the governmental view. Nor did 
Edwards escape a like charge on account of his 
theory ofliberty and the will. To assume that the 
creed-statements of the seventeenth century settled 
everything for all time, is to take a position more 
narrow than tnat of the adherents of the Church of 
Rome. Take, for example, the question of the In- 
spiration of the Bib’e. From the Bible we must derive 
our authentic knowledge of Christ and his redemp- 
tion. To the Bible we must resort as the authorita- 
tive uide in the province of religious faith and 
moral duty, and as the inexhaustible source of spir- 
itual quickening. But it is vain to imagine that a 
conception ofthe Bible that satisfied men centuries 
ago, when the Copernican theory was hardly 
broached, when geology was not dreamed of, 
when the other natural sciences were in their in- 
fancy, when the day of Biblical and historical criti- 
cism had scarcely dawned, and when the immense 
sway Of dogmatic bias in the student’s mind was 
not yet broken—that a conception that answered at 
that time, is to continue unmodified in the light of 
modern scholarship and discovery. The literary 
and historical questions which have arisen respect- 
ing the origin and authorship of various books of 
Scripture, the relative priority of its afferent parts 
and of the successive stages of Revelation, and re- 
specting the line that separates human peculiarities 
and imperfec‘ions from the divine teaching—the 
casket from the Jewel—must be determined on the 
field of unbiased investigation. No vote of an eccle- 
Siastical assembly will have any influence upon the 
final verdict. No verdict is possible in the case, that 
will affect the impregnable truth of redemption in 
its grand outlines and in its practical efficacy. 

From time to time new opinions in theology will 
be brought forward, Let them be judged accord- 
ing to their merits, The questions just now debated 
among us respecting the Future Life, and what is 
to befall those whom the message of revealed re- 
‘gion does not reach, are such as the development 
of theology in the present century could not fail to 
bring up for consideration. [he questions are rela- 
tively ins gnificant. I do not say that they are in- 
significant; they areimporiant. But I say that they 
are insignificant in comparison with the great doc- 
trines respecting the divine government and the 
method of salvation, on which we are substantially 
atone. To sever the bonds of fellowship and of co- 
operation in missionary work,on the ground of dif- 
ferences no greater than these, would be an unpar- 
dopable mistake, a melancholy triumph of fanati- 
cism over the catholic spirit. Our own recent past 
may teach us a lesson of forbearance and patience. 
Fifty years ago, Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor, walking 
in a path which had been opened by the philosopher 
Leibnitz, propounded as an answer to the infidel 
objection to the benevolence of God, the hypothesis 
that possibly even divine power cannot exclude evil 
from the best moral system. To this theorem, pro- 
posed as an element in a theodicy, it was loudly 
objected that the divine omnipotence was called in 
question, and the foundations of Christian theism 
shaken. The noise of the combat resounded 
through the land. Yet to-day I am sure that no 
man’s reputation for orthodoxy would materially 
suffer from accepting this hypothesis as one possible 
mode of solving the dark problem of the permission 
of sip. 1 say not that the two cases are strictly par- 
allelin regard to the importance of the points at 
issue. Let every one judge for himself on this sub- 
ject. But surely our experiences of conflict in the 
past should warn us against immoderate excitement 
in view of new questions, which, however serious 
they may be, do not touch the one foundation on 
which our faith and hope repose. 

Follow down the course of history from the Apos- 
tolic Age, and you will see that there has always 
existed, under diverse names and types, a party 
that may be styled the Broad Church. To connect 
the natural with the supernatural, to show that the 
supernatural ia not the anti-nataral; to bring out 
the consonauce of faith and reason; to lay hold of 
whatever is true and valuable in the religions of 
the heathen and in the philosophy and culture 
which have growa up on the soil of Nature; tostand 
at the door of the Church and to take care that none 
worthy to be called disciples are kept out; to soften 
the asperities of intellectual strife and to build 
bridges between discordant sections of the Chris- 
tian family—these have been the a‘ms of the Broad 
Church. The great Alexandrian teachers, Origen 
and Clement; Theodore and the other masters of 
the famous Antioch School, of tne fourth and fifth 
centuries ; inthe middie ages, Abelard and, ina 
diminished degree, the disciples of Scotus; Eras- 
mns and his followers inthe period of the Renais- 
sance, from whom Zwingliand Melanchthon were 
not so very far removed; the accomplished 
Arminian scholars of Hulland, the pioneers of Bibli- 
cal science; the Latitudinarians of Cambridge, the 
school of Cudworth, More and Tillotson; their suc- 
Cesaors in spirit, Coleridge, Arnold, Erskine, 





Maurice, Stanley—these are among the marked 
representatives of a tendency that has never ceased 
to make itself felt. That the Broad Uburch has had 
its weaknesses ; that it may approach near the bor- 
ders of perilous compromise; that it has often 
lacked evangelical fervor and the aggressive en- 
ergy of the missionaries and martyrs by whom the 
dominion of the Gospelon the earth has been en- 
larged—all this admits of no denial. Yet how could 
we spare the services it has rendered to the cause 
of Christian learning? How could we dispense with 
its work in behalf of Christian charity? How should 
we miss the living examples it has furnished of re- 
fined Christian character and of obedience to the 
Lord and Master! Is it not the design of the Lord 
that the differmg tendencies should exist, 
side by side, within the pale of i his 
Church, each to supplement the deficiencies and 
qualify the temper of the other, and to inspire that 
fraternal spirit which renders his Church truly 
catholic? A timid neutrality, growing out of a 
natural indecision, or adopted from motives of 
selfish policy, it is right to despise. Better bea 
partisan than a cold or cowardly spectator in a con- 
flict where great interests are at stake. But genu- 
ine catholicity stifles no conviction. Itsimply waits 
for light, shuns exaggeration, and cherishes, amid 
differences, the spirit of tolerant love. It was 
Richard Baxter who avowed that when he remem- 
bered who it was that said ** Blessed are the peace- 
makers,” he was willing to be called a trimmer. 
Where shall we look for the bond of fellowship 
among Christians? Not in any of the forms of 
church organization. You might as well identify 
the souls of your friends with the houses they live in. 
None of these frames of polity 1s strictly conformed 
to the simple but rapidly changing organization of 
the primitive Church. None of them is possessed 
of any divine right to the exclusion of the others. 
Hierarchies, however ancient, when claiming to be 
the channels of divine mercy, are features of an 
obsolete Judaic dispensation, grafted on Christian 
societies. Not in the sacraments of the Church 
that image to the mind and ratify to the heart the 
promises of grace; not in these, if we listen to the 
Apostle who thanked God that at Corinth he had 
baptized only Crispus and Gaius, and the household 
of Stephanas ; for God had sent him, not to baptize, 
but to preach the Gospel. Not in any ritual, 
though it embrace litany and anthem, and creeds 
chanted beneath the roof of temples whose aisles 
have been trodden by the feet of generations long 
since gone to their rest. All these things are but a 
part of the vesture of religion. Notin any system 
of dogmas, elaborated by fathers and scboolmen, 
by reformers and later doctors of the Church; for 


** Our little systems have their day— 
They have their day and cease to be.” 

Where shall the bond of Christian fellowship be 
found but in the common faith in our Lord and 
Master and in conscious nearness through him to 
the Father? “Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 

When I consider the wickedness of the world; 
when I think of the hordes in the great cities of 
Christian Europe and America, whose trade is crime; 
when I look at the low moral tone of so many of 
the journals ofthe day and the reckless disregard 
that so many of them manifest for the rights and 
feelings of individuals and the sanctities of private 
hfe; when I reflect on the menacing problems that 
grow out of the discontent of labor, and at the real 
or alleged selfishness of capital ; when I look abroad 
over the earth and see that the barriers between 
Christendom and Heathendom are swept away, and 
that countless millions, comprising a great majoeri- 
ty of the race, barbarians or trained under a 
heathen civilization, are brought face to face with 
the adherents of the Christian faith,to overwhelm 
itor to be conquered by it, I am profoundly im- 
pressed with tre absolute need of holding fast the 
Gospel of redemption, as the one hope of the world 
and Iam equally struck with the mischief resalting 
from the distracted condition of the Church, and, 
with the gross folly as well as guilt of the spirit of 
faction. Christ prayed for the unity of his disciples, 
that the world might be convinced of bis divine 
mission, might know that the Father had sent him. 
The Gospel of salvation is the world’s only hope. 
Ethical teaching can never reach to the depth of 
the evil. I have no harsh word to utter against any 
who are honestly trying to do good to their fellow- 
men. But when you can dispense witk sunligh} 
and make your wheat fields flourish by the agency 
of moonshine, then may you expect to break the 
power of sin by mere ethical culture. But if the 
Gospel is to exert its strength, its disciples must not 
waste their energies in strife with one another. 

We Congregationalists ought to know how to 
cling to liberty, and at the same time to draw a 
line between liberty and license. We ought to 
know how to combine intellectua] freedom with 
loyalty to the fundamental truth of the Gospel. 
Freedom and order are both ours by inheritance. 
We carry in our veins the blood of the men who 
drove the Stuarts from the throne aad braved the 
Tudors at the hight of their power; and on the wild 
shores of New England, exiled from the land of 
their birth, 


—** rolled the Psalm to wintry skies.” 


Our fathers bowed to no dominant systems of be- 
lief. In their country parishes they pondered the 
great themes of religion. Themselves independent 
in thought, they respected the independence of 
others. They contended in manly debate for their 
own convictions of truth, but they shunned ecclesi- 
astical division until, as they believed, the one foun- 
dation was attacked. Oneof our chief dangers is 
that of falling a prey to faction. Our colleges and 
schools will be of little avail to preserve our strength 
as a religious body, in case, like the Greeks of old 
in their political life, we allow the spirit of faction 
to break us in pieces. 

See how among the first disciples, dogmatic preju- 
dices were overcome, and how the Aposties held 
together in a united band. Peter was called to ac- 
count in tne Church at Jerusalem for fraternizing 
with Cornelius. He had practiced a literality 


that ran counter to every accepted theory. His de- 
fense was tnat to the Gentile brethren the spirit had 
evidently been given. *‘ Foras much thenas God 
gave them the like gift as he did unto us who be- 
lieved on the Lord Jesus Christ, what was I that I 
would withstand God?” The argument was felt to 
be unanswerabie. In the Council] at Jerusalem, 
when Antioch sent its delegates to the mother- 
Church, when the differences at the outset were 
almost as grave as those which now separate a mod- 
erate Roman Catholic from a reasonable Protestant, 
what prevented a rupture? It was the perception 
that the Spint had been given to Paul and Barna- 
has, as well as to Peter and his associates. The 
success of Paul and Barnabas in their ministry 
among the heathen proved it. To discredit the 
manifest fruits of the spirit; to attribute them to 
another source—to Beelzebab and his.allies; to deny 
that goodness is good—what is this but the unpar- 
donable sin? All speculative, technical, traditional 
tests of Christian standing must give way before 
that testimony tothe presence of the Spirit which 
is afforded by holy living and success in winning 
souls. If you see one casting out devils in the 
name of Corist, regard him not as an alien. 

The one solvent of all difficulties, theoretical and 
practical, is Love. Godislove. His eternal love is 
the ultimate ground of allour hope. He so loved 
the world that he gave his only-begotten Son. That 
Son loved us and gave himself for us, We love him 
who first loved us. We know that we have passed 
from death unto life because we love the brethren. 
Now abideth faith, hope, love—these three. And 
the greatest of these is love. 


DR. NEWMAN SMYTH’S SPEECH 
AT DES MOINES. 


Tur speech of Dr. Newman Smyth in the dis- 
cussion before the American Board at Des 
Moines, which we were compelled to omit from 
our report, is given herewith entire. 


‘s Mr, Moderator, Fathers and Brethren: I do not 
come upon this platform to state or even to main- 
tain any theological theories whatsoever. I would 
not walk across this platform to convert Dr. With- 
row or any other man to my particular plan of 
meeting one of the objections to our common Chris* 
tian faith, which has overhung the centuries. But 
there are many of us who, if necessary, would 
walk across this broad continent, if we could dis- 
suade you, fathers and brethren, from adopting a 
policy, not of Catholic and Christian comprehension, 
but of exclusion in the management of this Board 
most perilous, as we believe, to the Kingdom of Goa 
and its progress upon the earth. [Applause.) And 
yet, Mr. Moderator, you will allow me to say sim- 
ply this: that the representation of certain theologi- 
cal views, which, in common with others, I have 
been supposed to hold, which has been made upon 
this platform to day, I wish definitely, distinctly 
and with empnasisto say are not the views which 
gentlemen who have been charged with being the 
disturbers of the peace of Israel really hold. And in 
one paiticular let meaffirm: We believe, as you all 
believe, that this isa world lost in its sins, and we 
believe also that it is a world redeemed in the eter- 
nal purpose of God, according to Christ Jesus our 
Lord. [Applause.]} 

“J wish to make but one single objection to the 
form of the proposed action which 1s now before 
you—an objection which I think may be wor hy of 
the consideration even of those brethren who may 
differ entirely with us in our views as tothe action 
to be adopted by this Board. I object tothe resolu- 
tion which has been offered by Dr. Noble, and still 
more to the resolution which has been offered as an 
amendment, that those resolutions are ambiguous 
and vague. (Laughter.) Gentlemen, they do not 
cover the cases which are in that correspondence 
lying upon the secretary’s table to-day; for, with 
perhaps one exception, I do not understand that 
any one of these brethren, and these sisters, too, who 
have been discouraged, deterred and prevented 
from entering upon missionary service, have af- 
firmed their belief in doctrine of future probation 
Some of them have expressed a doubt with regard 
to that matter. Some of them have not been pre- 
pared to affirm a positive dogma in the opposite di- 
rection. Now, gentlemen, we want to know in all 
candor and plainness exactly whom you mean to 
instruct your committee to exclude by these resolu- 
tions. Do you mean to exclude the student from 
New Haven who has simply declared that he does 
not know and is not prepared to affirm that the 
Bible positively excludes all possibility of gracious 
opportunity for all souls hereafter? Do you mean 
toarsert by this action that in the cases of all who 
have doubts, all who are not prepared to affirm 
he postive dogma of the decisiveness of 
this life in all cases, which has been maintained 
in the correspondence and in the confer- 
ences of the Home Secretary with these 
brethren —do you mean to assert that all 
those who are not prepared to maintain that 
dogma may go on a foreign mission, provided 
they do not assert the other one, which is now be 
fore us, of @ gracious opportunity? If you wish to 
make a resolution perfectly unambiguous, unmis- 
takably plain and clear,then do it—do it in the lan- 
guage of the Home Secretary; do it by this clear 
and umistakable declaration, if you will: that this 
Board—this Board which in 1871, in a moment of 
calmness and not of theological passion and strife, 
declared that it was not a theological court to settle 
matters of doctrinal dispute— without authonty 
from the churches of our common order, acting in 
its sole but exclusive corporate capacity, affirms, as 
a condition of missionary service in preaching the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ to a lost world, that 
all candidates must declare their belief in the dog- 
ma that this life is for all men, decisive of their end- 
less condition. Gentiemen, say what you mean, and 
have the courage of your convictions. Do not leave 
us any longer in ambiguity, and doubt, and vague- 
ness. 

“But, Mr. Moderator, I wish to say a few words, 








if yeu will allow me, upon what would be the effect 
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upon our churches, our ministry and the Christian 
world, if at this hour you seem to take this theologi- 
cal action and to commit tbis Board to this position. 
Let me remind you that the action you take to-day 
reaches beyond New Haven, reaches beyond An- 
dover, reaches to every missionary home under the 
charge of this Board, and that if you adopt this 
theological declaration, you bring questionings of 
conscience and doubt to more than one of the most 
taithful and devoted missionaries of this Board. 
I have in my possession a letter from one of the 
lady missionaries of this Board, a missionary 
whose work has been a wonderful success in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ. I know from that 
letter that if you, brethren, take such action as this 
to-day it will become a very serious question 
whether that woman who has given her all, not to 
propagate any doctrine, but to save souls, must not 
in Christian honor return from her most successful 
missionary work. Consider how far beyond the 
immediate and personal interests of the gentlemen 
represented on this platform, this action of yours 
is to go. 

‘Consider also, brethren, let me implore you, the 
¢ffect of this action upon the young men of this 
country. When the Duke of Wellington saw the 
boys at Eton he said: ‘There the battle of Water- 
loo was won.’ And when we see the young men in 
our leading theological seminaries, when we know 
their temper, their tendencies, their desires, and 
their beliefs, we may know something of what is 
coming, when some of you, honored sirs, shall have 
gone to your reward and our hair shall be gray; 
and the Waterloo over the sin of this world, if we 
are towin one in this nineteenth century, will be 
won by the younger men who are this day in all our 
churches and in our seminaries, considering the 
question whether they can offer themselves in the 
service of the American Board to the larger and di- 
viner service of our common Master and Lord. I 
know something of the temper of these young men. 
I overheard a brother remark yesterday that he 
loved Yale Seminary, but that he must confess it 
had some very bad surroundings. ([Laughter.) 
Well, now, I belong to that environment of Yale 
Seminary, and it is not for me, sir, to speak for 
the professors of that venerable institution. But, 
brethren, I know something of the temper of these 
young mep, of their consecration, of their 
love and of their faith, I know something 
of the spirit actuating the seven or eight young 
men in Yale Seminary who are waiting with intense 
interest to know whether this body of venerable 
men shall permit themto go forth and serve the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the freedom of the truth of the 
Gospel ; and you cannot rely upon missionaries from 
Yale Theological Seminary for years if this policy 
of exclusion is to be adopted as the stated policy of 
this Board. Those young men, sir, had they deemed 
it proper, would have been here by petition and by 
resolution, beseeching you bot to require of them 
any other or turther test of evangelical faith and 
soundness than is required of the professors whose 
lectures they attend, and the pastors whose ser- 
mons they hear. [Applause.) 

** Consider alsc, brethren, the effect of such de- 
cisive action upon our churches at home. Thus far, 
thank God, some of us have succeeded in keeping 
the matter of probation out of our pulpits, regard- 
ing it as a secondary matter. One of the most ven- 
erable members of my own church, sir, you 
will allow me to say—because I feel that 
even this statement may not go unchallenged 
—not long since asked me if I would not 
preach a sermon on this subject of proba- 
tion. [told him that I had no occasion to speak to 
them on tat subject—that I knew the matter had 
been discussed by the Congregattonalists and Joseph 
Cook, but I bad seen no occasion to preach about 
it. * But,’ he said, *I have been reading that paper, 
and I have begun to think about it, and I would like 
to know what your views are.’ Now, gentlemen, if 
you adopt a resolution characterizing a view which, 
in its proper proportions and in its right place, as 
we trust, has been admitted into the Christian 
thought of some if not miny of your ministers, you 
are precipitating a discussion of this very question 
which you dread tuto every pulpit and every town 
and hamlet in thisland. [Cries of * Let it come!’’) 
Let it come, brethren, let it come; but above all. 
and first of all, let the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ come! [Tremendous applause.) This mat- 
ter is too serious even for manifestations of sym- 
pathy. Let me say to you fathers and brethren, 
not as one who speaks with anathority, but 
as one who knows something of the spirit 
and the temper and the beliefs of the brethren 
whom you have accused as teaching divisive and 
perversive doctrines, that, come what will, and 
do here to-day what you will, ours, too, are the 
fathers, ours, too, is the historic fellowship of the 
Caurch, ours is the 1lght of children in all the evan- 
gelical work of vi ( hristian Church, and we mean 
to stay here, so heip us God. Sirs, you cannot put 
us out. [A voice: ** We don’t want to.”] We will not 
be excluded. We will not forfeit our right and our 
responsibility in the missionary work of the Chris- 
tian Church. And though you may pass any resolu- 
tions that you please to-day, yet we shall come to 
you again and agaio—come to you beariny in our 
arms and with our prayers the consecration of the 
young men of our seminaries and our churches, and 
asking you, for ‘he Kingdom of God’s sake, to ac- 
cept them as pl -achers of Christ and his righteous- 
ness to the would. And though you heed us not, 
yet like that person mentioned in the Scriptures, by 
reason of onr impontunity we shall hope to have our 
request finally granied. No schism, no schismatic 
action in the Congregational Church, no disloyalty 
to this Board, guiues us, but a determination that as 
children of a common faith we will claim our part 
aud our right 1n our ancestral home; and we will 
stand at the doors and look in at the windows and 
implore and beseech if need be, until our hairs shal) 
be gray, in order that the Gospel may be preached 
to every creature, and that by no divisive vote or 


action, aod by no present position taten by this 
Board, we may not be prevented in our part and in 
our inheritance in this great missionary endeavor. 
(Applause. )” 
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BY MES. SOHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


SomE ten years ago that popular interest in 
artistic things which had for long been very 
slowly and inconspicuously developing, sud- 
denly began to reveal‘itself in a distincter way, 
and to bear far better fruit. The Centennial 
Exhibition—bringing all the-artistic results of 
Europe and of Asia under the eyes of thous- 
ands of visitors from every quarter of the land 
—was undoubtedly a potent fructifying influ- 
ence, The general interest and the immense 
value of art were by its means impressed very 
clearly upon eyes which hitherto had been blind 
or careless; and eyes which had noé been blind 
or careless, but nevertheless had been very ig- 
norant, learned by its means to see more dis- 
tinctly the difference between good art and bad 
art, and to see, no less, that the production of 
good art meant the necessity for serious pre- 
paratory study on the artist’s part. The imme- 
diate and astonishingly widespread growth of 
museums, schools, ** Decorative Art Societies,” 
and the like, which followed upon the learning 
of these lessons, has been productive of much 
good—though not, it may be confessed, of quite 
as much as the most optimistic of our country- 
men seem to believe. We have not yet pro- 
duced a great national school of art, and there 
are still many departments wherein our work 
falls conspicuously behind that of foreign lands, 
Yet there are others—I will only name stained 
glass and wood-engravipg—wherein we may 
already claim to “lead the world”; and even 
in those branches where we are weakest, we 
are strong by comparison with our status of 
twenty years ago. Almost everywhere, more- 
over, theie may be traced a steady onward im- 
pulse—visible to the acute eye, satisfactory to 
the sens ble mind, though all too slow, very 
likely, for the contenting of the average Amer- 
ican observer—imbued with the idea that there 
can be no progress except at lightning speed, 
and faithless of any development that does not 
keep pace with his own impetuous curiosity 
and inordinate patriotic ambition. 

Nowhere is the progress we have made during 
these last ten years more conspicuous than in 
the domain of architecture. Here, at least, we 
may in all modesty congratulate ourselves upon 
a development which is absolutely revolution- 
ary in kind and in degree, and in all sobriety 
predict a continuance thereof which will be a 
just cause of national pride. And church ar- 
chitecture has been no inconsiderable sharer 
in the general progress of the builder’s art. 
Churches which are neither beautiful nor sen- 
sible, churches which are positively bad from 
both a practical and an esthetic point of view, 
are still going up in every part of the land ; and 
among their number are many of our most 
costly and ambitious efforts. But those of a 
better sort are becoming, year by year, more 
frequent; and here and there, also, in ever- 
growing numbers, we can count examples 
which leave little to be desired. Such charm- 
ing country churches as Mr. Emerson has built 
at Mt. Desert, Messrs. McKim, Mead & White 
at Stockbridge, Mass., and Messrs. Rotch & 
Tilden at Mattapan, and Mr. Richardson at 
Medford (both near Boston), give convincing 
proof that nowadays we desire both beauty 
and fitness even in our simple, rural ecclesias- 
tical structures, and that the profession in- 
cludes many artists who are competent to 
secure them. And the difference in idea and 
in eflect between such churches as have just 
been named, and the fact that it springs from 
diversity of site and of available material—that 
it springs, therefore, from rational, and not 
from merely willful grounds—are not the least 
cheering factors in the satisfaction they afford. 

Our large and expensive city churches natu- 
rally show, with still more distinctness, the 
people’s growth in artistic ambition. Often the 
architect’s power dors not quite keep pace with 
it; but if to set against many partial failures 
we had but Mr. Richardson’s ‘l'rinity Church 
in Boston, we might still feel vitaliy encour- 
aged. We have many other good city churches, 
however—too many for me to attempt even to 
name examples of «special interest. But I 
emphasize the fact that, whether or no a 
church now proves wholly successful, at all 
events success is apt to have been sought for 
in the right way. That is to say, the needs of 
modern congrezations are taken as the point 
of departure, and not the veeds of mediaval 
congregations. Fitness, and not the mere re- 
production of beautiful ancient examples, is 
the chief aim the architect sets before him. 
And the main result that is being wrought by 
the desire for fitness is an alteration in the 
ground-plan of the structure. A modern con- 
gregation—if it is pot a Catholic congregation, 
and to a certain extent even if it is—needs, not 
the long, narrow body of a medizval church, 
but a broader, shallower interior, where every 
hearer is brought comparatively close to the 
ministrant, and where neither eye nor ear ig 








embarrassed by supporting architectural mem- 
bers. Even Episcopal churches are now built 
with this idea in view—are based rather upon 
the scheme of the ancient Eastern than upon 
that of the ancient Western church. Trinity 
in Boston is the great example, with its broad, 
short nave and transepts, and the four great 
piers which support its tower, placed near the 
angles of the walls, so that they interfere not 
at all with sight or hearing. Aud another in- 
terior—smaller, but very elaborate and beauti- 
ful, as well as sensible—which exemplifies in a 
different way the same fundamental idea, is St. 
Stephen’s church at Lynn, Mass., built by 
Messrs. Ware & Van Brunt. 

In interiors destined for the performance of 
non-ritualistic services, a plan similar to that 
of these Episcopal churches is often adopted ; 
while in other cases the scheme bases itself 
more directly upon that of the secular concert- 
hall or lecture room than upon any consecrated 
prototype. Undoubtedly such a scheme is the 
most simple and direct—and therefore the best 
—from a purely practical point of view. But 
though practical needs are of primary impor- 
tance here as everywhere else in architectural 
effort, yet to be purely (in the sense of exclu- 
sively) practical in church-building would be a 
mistake. For to excite in the mind of the 
worshiper a devotional temper, a feeling that 
be is in a consecrated, and not in a secular 
room, is as much a part of the architect’s duty 
as to accommodate his body comfortably, and 
to give his sight and hearing fullest scope. To 
be exclusively practical in aim would be, in 
truth, to go back in spirit to the days of the 
primeval “meeting: house.”’ 

Fortunately there is no such wish to be 
noted. I must confess that | have never yet 
chanced to see one of these novel church inte- 
riors which is either as beautiful or as ecclesi- 
astic-looking as it should be. But very likely 
such exist ; and even when the desirable result 
has been most conspicuously mised, there is 
clear evidence that it had been sought for. 
The task is extremely difficult. None more 
difficult and none of greater importance is 
laid upon the American architect of to-day. 
And the essential difficulty of building such 
an ‘‘auditorium”—pardon the word; I have 
often heard it used even by the clergyman 
himself—is complicated by the necessity for 
joining to it a number of subordinate apart- 
ments, destined for Sunday school and week- 
day services and for social uses. It is bard 
indeed to do all this, and achieve an exterior 
effect which shall be truthfully expressive of 
interior arrangements, and yet ecclesiastic in 
feeling. But even the degree of success which 
has already been gained promises well for the 
future. 

One of the most interesting new churches I 
have seen is that which was built by Mr. Rich- 
ardson, shortly before his death, for a Baptist 
congregation in Newton, near Boston. The 
*¢ auditorium ”’ is approached by stairways from 
the vestibule, and occupies the whole building 
upon its own level, thus dictating the general 
outline of the structure. The many subordi- 
nate apartments, occupying the low ground- 
floor, are accommodated to its plan, yet most 
admirably arranged; and the device is fortu- 
nate as preserving to the exterior the tradi- 
tional ecclesiastic form. This is especially 
distinct, moreover, as the plan adopted is not 
that lecture-room type which has just been 
noted, but a broad and shallow cruciform 
plan, similar to that of Trinity. The seats iu 
the transepts, however, are arranged along 
curved lines, and the most perfect convenience 
everywhere is secured. But the mest onginal 
point in the design is the manner in which the 
eau tiful and tracitional—an dilerefcie valu- 
able, because ecclesiastic-looking—apse has 
been retained. An apse or chancel is in place, 
of course, in any and every Episcopal church— 
is, indeed, a necessity for the proper perform- 
ance of the service. But in a non-ritualistic 
service it plays no part—or never was made to 
play a part until Mr. Richardson adap'ed it to 
Baptist uses by sinking the baptistery ia its 
floor, immediately beyond the pul,i:, and ar- 
ranging the dressiug rooms around its) wall, 
These last are concealed by a curtain hanging 
in a semicircle around the baptistery, while 
the upper sweep of the apse wall is visible 
above it, and the windows there introduced 
play an important part in lighting the cburcb. 
The effect is very charming; but the device 
has a more than esthetic title to approval. 
For it not only adds beauty and ecclesiastic 
feeling to the interior, but adds dignity to the 
service, giving the baptistery and its accesso- 
ries an architectural importance they had never 
had before. Instead of being mere necessities, 
hidden as much as possible from sight, and 
igvored when not in actual use, they are here 
a dignified and ever visible part of the design, 
and hsve palpably dictated the form of that 
part of the structure where they appear. One 
cannot but wonder, when examining this 
church, that so simple and excellent an expe- 
dient had not long ago suggested itself. But, 
in reality, it is only a great artist who can do 


simple and excellent things for the first ow 











It takes a man of genius thus to lay hold of an 
old architectural idea and mold it to new 
practical service in a way which at once ap- 
proves itself to every eye as both beautiful and 
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INDIA MISSIONS IN 1885. 
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THE ninth decade of our century will be 
memorable in the history of India missions on 
account of the marked impetus given to mis- 
sionary work in “the land of the Veda,” the 
establishment therein of new missions, and 
the encouraging success there vouchsafed to 
the laborers by the Lord of the harvest. The 
third edition of the ‘Indian Missionary Direc- 
tory” is just out; and while it gives not a 
grain of comfort to the narrow-bearted, un- 
sympathetic pessimist, who continues to dilate 
upon the failure of Christianity and the weak- 
ness of the Gospel, it briugs a world of cheer 
to the heart of the humble Christian, who, in 
spite of all croakings, prays for the coming of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, and expects to see 
it gloriously established in every nook and 
corner of this sinful world. 

There are now no less than thirty-six differ- 
ent Missionary Socieiies represented in India, 
besides ten or more private missions. The 
English Baptists were the first to enter this 
great field (passing by the early Danish Mis- 
sionary Society, which sent the first Protestant 
missionaries to India in 1705), and the Disciples 
of Christ, whose mission dates from 1883, the 
last. All branches of the Church are repre- 
sented. Europe and America—Great Britain, 
the Continent, the United States and Csnada 
—all are here, laboring hand in hand for the 
uplifting of India. 

The statistical summaries for 1885 are as 
follows: 


NAMES OF SOCIETIES 


é AND MIssIons. 
A 


India. 
Foreign Mission- 
Agents. 


aries, 
Native Ordained 


Began work in 
Native Chris- 
tians. 
Communicants, 





1 Baptist Miss’n’y Soc’y..1793 43 50 10,000 4,000 
2London do do .1798 47 44 55,029 6,221 
3 American Board.......1818 24 87 14,475 4,626 
4 Church Miss’n’y Soc’y.1814 115 132 101,383 23,289 
5 Gospel Propagation do 1817 53 71 90,883 21,996 
6 Wesieyan Mission’y do 1817 44 9 4,200 1,800 
7 General Baptist do dois22 8 
8 Ch. of Scotland Miss’n.1828 17 3 1,206 396 
9 Free Ch. of Scotl’d do 1828 32 10 1,598 1,527 
10 American Presbyt’n do 1834 36 12 1,743 1,000 
11 Basel Mission’y Soc’y..1834 79 16 $,513 4,445 
12 Am. Bapt. Miss, Union.is36 27 55 64,500 28,127 
13 Am. Free Baptist Miss.18836 6 4 1,085 558 
14 Gossner’s Mias’y Soc’y.1S40 1 
15 Leipzig do do .1841 25 12 13,589 4,130 
16 Irish Presbyter’n Miss.1841 10 .. 1,418 802 
17 Welsh Cal. Meth. do .1841 8.. 3,719 852 
i8 Am. Evan. Luth, do .1842 10 4 9,360 3,842 
19 Amer. Reformed do .1853 8 4 5,437 1,610 
20 Moravian do .1854 3.. 36 ll 
21 Am. United Pres. do .1855 8 3 8,245 2,176 
22 Meth. Epis. Ch. do .1856 72 36 8,604 5,486 
23 Un. Pres. (Scotl’c) do .1860 16 1 960 441 
24 Danish Lutheran do .1861 6.. 481 80 
25 Pres. Ch. of Eng. do .1862 1.. 34 15 
26 Hermavnsburg Lu.do .1866 11 .. 800 300 
27 Friends’ F, M. Ass.do .1866 3 
28 Indian Home Mission..1867 5 
29 Canadian Bapt. co ..1865 9 3 4,500 1,870 
30 Ger. Ev. Miss. (U.S.A.).1869 4... 
81 Scotch Epis. Ch. Miss..1870 .. 1 28 8 
32 Orig.Sec’nCh.ofScot.dolsi2 1 
33 Canadian Pres. Miss...1877 5 
34 Swedish Evan. do..18i7 8 .. 34 16 
35 Am. Free Meth. do ..1880 1 
36 Disciples of Christ do ..1883 3 .. 8 8 
Private and other missions... 26 4 2421 1,152 


ee ee 791 530 449,755 137,504 
Increase since 1881. ... 133 69 32,383 24,179 

A few words by way of explanation and 
comment may not be uninteresting. 

I. Foreiqn Missionaries.—T be largest increase 
here during the four years, 1881—’85, is in the 
Bastl Mission, 3]; the next, in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 27; but these figures do not 
represent actual increase. In the Missionary 
Census of 1881, reported at the Decennial Mis. 
sionary Conference, held in Calcutta in De- 
cember, 1882, the lay missionaries of the Bas<l 
Mission were not enumerated, nor were those 
members of the South India Conference (Meth- 
odist) engaged in English work. As ali these, 
however, do more or less missionery work, 
directly or indirectly, and as all are mission- 
aries in the sense that they have been sent 
from Christian lands to India, it seems but 
proper to count them, especially as professors 
in mission colleges and schools are included. 
The Gospel Propagation Society reports an 
increase of 10; the Americ’n Baptists, 8; the 
Leipzig Lutherans, 8; the Church Missionary 
7; the American Presbyteriane, 6; the Church 
of Scotland, 5; the Irish Presbyterians, 5. In 
all, at least 100 more missionaries are now in 
India than there were in 1881. Others are 
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Il. Nateve Ordained Agents.—The increase in 
these is (partly) as follows: Church of Mis- 
sionary, 22; Methodist Episcopal Church, 19; 
Gospel Propagation Society, 14; Gozsner’s 
Lutheran Mission, 9; London Mission, 7; 
American Board, 7. In several Societies, ow. 
ing to deaths, there has been no increase. 
The number of these native missionaries will, 
in a very few years, equal that of the foreign 
missionaries. Already inthe Churchof Eng- 
land missions the native missionaries outnum- 
ber the foreign workers. The zeal and faith- 
fulness they manifest are well known to all; 
and in the frequent ordinations among these 
successful workers we see the earnest of a 
happy era when this great land shall be filled 
with preachers native to the soil, needing nei- 
ther furloughs to antipodal regions nor resting 
spells at sanitaria, whose tongues shall be 
eloquent to tell of the Saviou.’s love and sav- 
ing power. 

{II. Native Christians.—The largest increase 
here is in the following Societies : 


Gospel Propagation Society .............+.0006 10,076 
American Baptist Missionary Union........... 7,430 
Canadian Baptist Mission....................0: 2,682 
American U. P. Eel « <echwadeeceaseseoeinans 2,585 
CUMPOR TEIGTIOMATY GO ones cscccccscceccccces 2,340 
Methodist Episcopal Church................... 1,550 
Leipzig Lutheran Mission .................se08 1,317 
German Evangelical Mission (U.S. A.)....... - 1,271 


It is a significant fact that at least half of 
the increase belongs to A nerican Societies. 

IV. Native Communicants.—The largest gain 
here is in the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, 5,618 ; next comes the Metbodist Epis- 
copal Church, with 2,397; others as follows: 
Gospel Propagation Society,2,338 ; Church Mis- 
sionary, 2,218; American Evangelical Lu, 
theran Mission, 1,179; American U. P. Mis- 
sion, 1,778; German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission, 1,500 ; Gossner’s Mission, 1,319. These 
represent adult members. 

Of the 791 foreign missionaries, 41 are sons 
(or grandsons) of missionaries, born in (ndia; 
23 of these are connected with American Soci- 


eties. The nationalities of the others is as 

follows: 
PIE ocescsvtescecvenedeesacd 274 
i nkdcencccescncescessesses T7 
inc tcna ver eiaonievesss eos 17 
WR nntinettendtnvesserecssaneves 11 
Nc 0tbeacesccccrcteneessces 23—402 
IR vos ceccccccrssacccccseas 139 
GORMIEGT occ cececcccccccccsccsccccess 128 
IND 0000. cccsnecvecsecceceseces i8 
PO athasacoscecinen wesedvcvcsade 11 
DON ook 6 cccccccccces eaten a naetie 9 
Ee ne eNO ere 43 
Pl ininetincwsnsins jentweuborwensens 41 


So far as ascertained (for even missionaries 
sometimes fail to answer circulars of inquiry), 
the American missionaries represent, as to na 
tivity, the following States: Obio, 19; New 
York, 16; Pennsylvania, 15; Massachusetts, 7; 
New Jersey, 7; Indiava, 6; LIllnois, 6; Con- 
necticut, 5; Maine, 4; Vermont,3; West Vir- 
givia, 3; Iowa, 2; Wisconsin, 2; Kentucky, 2; 
New Hampshire, 2; Michigan, 2; Tennessee, 
1; Minnesota, 1; Missouri, 1; California, 1; 
others, 34. 

The years of service of the foreign mission- 
aries are as follows: 


SF vain sas ste t sectssavcsc 393 
Po 231 
From 20 0 30 © oo... cccecccccce cee 114 
EE Sccncdncestcnsenens 42 
WIGNER ones cdciesccvccccss 5 
PROC TD  ©  cccvcccccccctscccce 4 
Over Te * cctsoveventignéses 2 

FE aden oh endscnrncesnntane 791 


The veterans who have given upward of fifty 
years to India are the Rev. Geo. Pearce, of tie 
English Baptists, who arrived in India in Octo- 
ber, 1826, and is now living at Ootacamund, in 
South India, and the Rev. John Newton, of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, who was 
born in New Jersey in 1810, and arrived at 
Calcutta in February, 1835. Mr. N. has spent 
most of the time at Lahore, his present station. 
Four sons, born in India and educated in 
America (studyiag theology where their father 
did, at Alleghany, Pa.), have returned to India 
a8 missiovuanes. One has passed away to his 
reward ; the others are still in the field. 

Those who pest understand the situation in 
India will read between the lines as they 
glance at the statistical summaries given 
above. This army of almost half a million 
native Christians is increasing rapidly. There 
are many thousands who have heard and ac. 
cepted the truth, but have not yet been bap- 
tized; there are other thousands of sincere 
inquirers, - There are tens of thousands of 
heathen children in our mission schools and 
Sunday-schools, virtually mortgaged to the 
Church; and day by day, while Satan rages 
and infidels scoff, the leaven of the Gospel is 
at work, in ways we do not see and with force 
we cannot understand. 

We still send forth the Macedonian cry. 
These wide, rich fields, blown upon by the 
forceful breezes of divine grace, moistened by 
the dews of heaven, and watered by the happy 
influences of the Holy Spirit, are ripe unto the 
harvest, The millions are moving toward 


Christ. The prejudices of the people are dis- 
appearing, and Christianity is wioning its way 
far and wide. The school, the college, the 
hospital, the native press—all are helping to 
prepare the way for the coming of the King. 
The opportunity is inconceivably, indescriba- 
bly grand. The hosts of God are marching on. 
** COME OVER AND HELP Us !”? 
Lucknow, Inp14, Sept. 10th, 1886. 


Biblical Research. 
ANOTHER WITNESS TO THE 


EGYPTIAN TYPE OF THE DI- 
DACHE, 


BY PROF. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D. 











Some coincidences with the language of the 
first six chapters of the ‘* Teaching of the Apos- 
tles,” which Prof. J. Rendel Harris has drawn 
from the Pseudo-Athanasian tract called Syn- 
tagma Doetrine, seem of sufficient interest to 
deserve more attention. Professor Harris (The 
Teaching of the Apostles and the Sibylline Books,” 
p. 16) merely adduces the coincidences without 
remark, and especially without considering 
whether they have been derived by the author of 
the tract from the ‘‘ Teaching” directly or only 
mediately through the Apostolical Cancns or some 
other channel. On scrutiny we may assure our- 
selves, first of a), however, that they were drawn 
directly from the ‘* Teaching.” This is most 
pointedly evident, perhaps, from the quotation 
taken from Didache, iii, 8, in which we read, 
ylvov tarervog Kai Hobywc, Tpéuwv dia TavTi¢ Ta 
A quotation is involved here 
from Isaiah lxvi, 2, and to this passage the 
Pseudo-Athanasius conforms more closely than 
ig done by the Didache, or any of its rework 
ings. From it is derived the rtame:vd¢ xa 
(and apparently also the «xvpiov, for which com- 
pare the ov in Isaiah, verse 2, and the avroi, etc,, 
xupiov of verse 5. But the did ravrd¢ occurs 
nowhere else except in the Didache itself; not 
in Barnabas, or the Canons, or the Constitu- 
tions. It therefore serves us as a pretty safe 
finger-post for indicating the source whence the 
writer was drawing his material. 

But ifhe was thus drawing immediately from 
the ‘‘ Teaching,” 1t becomes of interest to note that 
the copy of the ‘‘Teaching” which he was using, 
presented a text very close to that of the copy 
used by the author of the Canons. Take this 
sentence for instance: Kipiov tov Vedv cov 


Adyta Tov Kupiov, 


ayanhoeic éE bAnc Kapdiag cov Kai é& OAne Tig 
wWuyxi¢ cov Kai Tov TAnciov cov we ceavTév, OV 
govetcerc, ov porxeboetc, ov 
raogtophoetc,ov papuaketoecc, ov dixoararhaes 
k.t.A, The words here again are deficcted from 
those that stand in the Didache into closer 
agreement with the Biblical source (here Deut. 
vi, 4; or Mark xii, 29). But we obzerve that 
the author passes over at once from Dudache i, 
2, to Didache ii, 2—thus not only with the 
Canons, but also with Barnabas and the Latin- 
Version, and we may add the Pzeudo-Phocylides, 
ignoring the long section from i, 3 ciAoyeire 
to ii, 1, inclusive, which I have labored to show 
(INDEPENDENT, March 4th, 1886,) to be an inter 
polation into the Didache as originally written, 
It brings the Pseudo-Athanasius into much 
nearer relationship with the Canons, however, 
to note further that he arranges the first four 
tins of Didache 1i, 2, in the exact order in which 
they stand in the Canons and nowhere else, 

An interesting question of text-criticism 
arises from this. If we number these four pro- 
hibitions according to their arrangement in the 
Bryennios MS. the various orders in which they 
are transmitted will be as follows : 

1, 2, 3, 4, Bryennios MS. and Constt. 

[1]. 4, 2, 3, Barnabas, and Clem. Alex. Paed. 
ii, 10. 

1, 2, 4, 3, Canons and Pseudo-Athanasius. 

2, 1, (3), (4), Latin Version. 

At the beginning we can safely hold to the 
order murder—adultery as unanimously sup- 
ported by all documents except the Latin Ver- 
sion, which appears to have been deflected 
under the influence of the Vatican LXX text of 
Exodus xx, 13, either directly or indirectly 
through Luke xviii, 70 (cf. Mark x, 20, v. r.), or 
Romans xiii, 9. The transposing of ‘false 
witness” to this early place in the Latin is 
only another mark of the influence of this rem- 
iniscence. That the Peeudo-Phocylides, line 
three, also gives the first place to adultery will 
scarcely warrant us in deciding that it had the 
order of the Latin before it in the face of the 
currency of this order elsewhere and the free- 
dom which the versifier has allowed himself in 
his work. 

The proper order in which to place the three 
sins into which the simple “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery” of Exodus has been expanded 
by the Didachographer (whose whole triad 
Clement, of Alexandria, boldly attributes to 
Moses) is not so easy to determine. Pmderasty 
is placed last by Barnabas and Clement as well 
as by the Canons and the Pseudo-Athanasius, 
although these pairs differ between themselves 


mopvévoetc, ov 





as to the relative order of adultery and fornica - 


tion ; and this is undeniably a very strong com- 
bination and one which has as much right to de- 
mand recognition as the Egyptian group. On 
the other hand, however, the Latin Version 
here deserts the other Egyptian texts to join the 
Syrian group. The result is a cross attestation, 
way out of which seems impossible unless we 
assume either (1) that the Latin, which is con- 
fused just here, only accidentally falis in with 
the Syrian group, or (2) mixture has been suf- 
fered among the documents on the other side, 
by which all four perpetuate the error of a sin- 
gle one—say of Barnabas, which might cer- 
tainly affect Clement and the Canons, both of 
whom certainly knew Barnabas, and either di- 
rectly or through one of these may have also 
affected Pseudo- Athanasius. 

However this reading may be settled, Pseudo- 
Athanasius appears asa new and not unimportant 
witness to the text of The Two Ways. It served 
good purpose in giving additional testimony to 
vi, 1—which hitherto has been known only 
in witnesses of the Syrian type, altbough it 
presented no suspicious appearances (cf. Bubli- 
otheca Sacra, Jan. 1886, p. 136). Most inter- 
esting of all, it ranges itself with the excerpts in 
Barnabas, the Canons, and Pseudo-Phocylides 
and the Latin Version as a witness to which 
I have ventured to call the Egyptian type of the 
Didache, leaving the Syrian type to be witnessed 
by the Bryennios Manuscript, the Constitution 
and probably the second buok of the Sibyllines. 
That every newly discovered body of excerpts 
from the Didache ranges itself on one side or 
other of the line which I have ventured to 
draw as separating the witnessing documents 
into these two classes, gives, to my mind, 
no small support to the likelihood that I have 
hit on a real phenomenon here of text-transmis- 
sion. It cannot fail to be noticed also that 
every newly discovered body of quotations tends 
to confirm the opinion that the Egyptian text is 
relatively the older and more primitive. 
ALLEGHANY, PENv. 


Music, 


Tue musical season of 1886-87 began last 
week. What with an Italian Opera Company 
urging newness in extenuation for appearing in 
a city so regenerated to Teutonism in music; 
what with a new manager and three new operas 
sung successively, the outstart has been attended 
with novelty. Sirict adherence to underlying 
facts abates the novelty, by reminding us that 
Mr. Angelo, to whose company and its perform- 
ance our attention directs itself, is an old cam- 
paigner at the Academy of Music, though less 
prominently ; that his chief singers were numer- 
ously friends from the ranks of Mr. Maplesun 
or the * Milan,” and that the new operas were 
such because.they were so old that this genera- 
tion was quite unfamiliar with most of them in 
spite of the recent days of ‘‘Lucia” and 
“Linda” and ‘‘La Traviata.” The initial rep- 
resentations of Mr. Angelo’s company, hewever, 
bave had the musical field to themselves, until 
Tuesday, when the Thomas Populars were re_ 
inaugurated. It is but fair to say that they have 
deserved the interest attending them, for many 
essentially creditable reasons. Un Monday 
Petrella’s ‘‘Ione,” on Wednesday, Verdi's 
** Luisa Miller,” andon Friday the last named 
composer's favorite ‘‘ I Lombardi” was sung to 
large audiences with a sufficient show of social 
and fashi>nable life to give a cachet to the enter- 
tainments. In general, the way in which all 
this music has been performed by Mr. Angelo’s 
people reminds us, naturally, of the defunct 
** Milan” organization, of 1884, aforesaid. The 
Milanese manner of singing opera struck New 
York as does a mild cyclone a sultry land, and 
it gently electrified musical folk. It was new to 
many that lyric muric should be served in such 
a style in Italian circles, like Trieste, Genoa, and 
Venice, by strong provincial troupes who make 
up in ardor and vim what they decidedly lacked 
in refinement; who can often galvanize, by 
drastic methods, a tame work into a very lively 
affair with their sheer enthusiasm, lung-power, 
and dramatic warmth. Vigorous robustiousness 
j8, nevertheless, preferable to feeble elegance, 
and Mr. Mapleson’s last two or three tame 
seasons seemed t> heve taken all the ozone 
out of Fourteenth Street for blocks around: 
The same effect is wrought by such a perform- 
ance as that of *‘Ione,” which we select from 
the rest for particular comment. We had Mrs. 
Bianchi-Montaldo, a large lady with an ample 
but well-worn soprano, a fearless use of it, good 
method, excellent enuaciation, and plenty of 
traditional Italian histrionism. Mrs, Trinidad 
Mestress has a hollow contralto, with a tiresome 
vibrato never lacking; she acts with some force, 
and is capable of lending a good deal of effect 
in duets, terzets, and the ensemble music. Mr. 
Giaunini, another old acquaintance, has the 
best robust tenor of any Italian artist in this 
city for many years, 80 far as volume and tire- 
lessness is concerned, and though there is not 
a tithe of the sweetness of Campanini’s best 
notes (that is, when Oampanini was io his good 
days), he has a fire and an unaffected verve 














evening’s duties. Pogliani, the baritone, who 
sang Arbaces, uses, with some dramatic power, 

& coarse, uncertain voice of limited compase, 
but with plenty of carrying quality. The minor 
parts were well enough taken; a word of recog- 
nition being due to Miss Valerga, who returns 
once more to her former field of acceptability, 
Now it will be observed that no single arvist was 
above sharp criticism, if measured by the stand- 
ard of a star artist and with reference to vocal 
qualities. Everything like cantabile was usually 
illsung. The more dulcet airs suffered severely ; 
80 did sume of the duets. The orchestra was a 
large, noisy band that flew at a Sortissimo like 
&@ man who is running up-stairs to a fire. The 
crescendos always rose to fury apace, and in a 
finale each performer seemed determined to be 
heard individually and alone, at Jeast once before 
the end, and to come as near to extivguishing 
his neighbor as was proper. The chorus was 
independent in its ideas, and minded the direc- 
tions of the score very litile, and the costumes 
and scenery were abominable libels on Pompe- 
ian estheticism, and must have been derived, not 
from notions of the doomed city,tut out of 
that great gulf—the Academy’s stcrage-room. 
Still—and we mention the above discredits with 
a better grace because of it—the whole repre- 
sentation went forward with a brio and hearti- 
ness that was infectious, One was pleased at 
such nervous energy and animation, and inter- 
ested, in spite of a hundred shortcomings, say- 
ing within his heart that whatever Italian opera 
of the Petrella order was worth, compared with 
that into which opera has developed within fif- 
teen years, it was much better it should be sung 
with warmth and a hit-or-miss zeal of this sor 
than with more elegance and less rationalism. 
lurking in the air. The rehearsing had been 
careful as to the principals, at least; and there 
was no hesitating, or long waits between the 
acts, or dragging. Mr. Bimboniis an efficient 
conductor, despite his habit of trying to work 
things up to a pace just a little, little bit faster 
than they are galloping, and his lending his aid 
in effecting a treatment of a concerted pussage 
which will give the audience the maximum of 
magnetism and the minimum of refine 
ment. The second and third acts went espe- 
cially well. A good deal of the fourth would 
be commended. Some ons mare a bad pun in 
course of the evening by saying that all the airs 
in the opera were turned into draughts, and that 
such singers combined the iramontane with a 
raging sirocco. But draught or not, one could 
better put up with crudities than feebleness; 
and it is better amusement to be interested than 
kept sitting in a lukewarm mood. The applause 
was generous, and the audience appeared 
pleased throughout, (This is to be said irre- 
spective of a remarkably offeusive and uproar- 
ious claque who came down like a distributed 
whirlwind on something that was sung or 
played, good, bad or indifferent, until one 
longed for a large engine bose, or the opening 
on the gallery of atankiu thy roof. This is a 
part of the nationalism of Mr. Angelo’s per- 
formances he really should look after.) Pc- 
trella’s opera is an excellent example of his 
schoo}, and 18, with the composers ‘tI Promessi 
Sposi,” an over-favorable exhibitiun of his mod- 
erate talent. It is grand opera, and the dialogue 
is treated with more taste than many better 
writers showed at the time. The airs vary from 
the merely pleasing to the really delightful. 
There are innumerable happy phrases dear to 
singers. The concerted music and the instru- 
mentation is usually more ingenious than most 
of Verdi’s at the date, and displays often a taste- 
ful elaboratenees and even solidity. Altogether 
one can less readily assent to its being shelved 
rather than other works that have inexplicably 
survived, and we can understand how the famous 
singers, with beautiful voices and a nobler style 
than apy these degenerated days shall ever hear, 
enraptured and thrilled their audiences with it, 
just as to-day we are moved by the sonorous 
declamation of impassioned German art. 
Among its episodes of merit are to be mentioned 
the bacchanalian refrain occurring in the open- 
ing act, the second finale and the conclusion of 
the third, which is unexpectedly clever for so in- 
different themes ; the fine duet between Arbaces 
and Jone, the vigorous interpolated scene for Ar- 
baces (written by Petrella some time after the pro- 
ductionof the opera—(we forget for what bary- 
tone) ; the romanza in the fourth act for Glaucus, 
which used to set the audiences in tearful delight 
when Mazzoleni sang the part here; and Jone’s 
scene ‘‘Glauco, ove sei tu?” in the last act, The 
melodic treatment ie, of course, comparatively 
simple and of the cut and color which marks 
other Italian writing of Petrella’s time; but with 
his grace of orchestration, in numerous pas- 
sages, one could hear it with pleasure more 
frequently than several operas of longer vitality, 
As regards Wednesday and ‘Luisa Miller,’ 
Verdi's gloomy precursor of * Rigoletto,” which 
extinguished it rapidly, Mme. Valda made her 
début ; a singer with a soprano of reasonable 
sweetuess and strength. The characteristics of 
the representation did not differ materially 
from those of the opening night. Friday even- 
ing the *‘ Lombardi” was revived more success- 
fully than “ Luisa Miller,” as it affords more 





about his work that is very telling in most of an 





opportunities for the singers, and contains some 
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exceedingly Verdian ideas. For last Monday 
the “ Ballo in Maschera” was announced; the 
“I Due Foscari” came yesterday, and to- 
morrow Donizetti’s once admired “ Poliuto” will 
be heard. Mr. Angelo has shown good sense by 
discarding all Italian works which are thread- 
bare here. While we admit that his season is a 
trifle antiquated in that which is to furnish it 
forth, we sre not under the circumstances dis- 
posed to quarrel with it. If we are to have 
Italian opera, now and then, as a sort of re- 
minder of the pit from which we have just been 
digged, it makes not much difference whether it 
be old or new, provided it be not music we know 
#0 well as to have lost the patience to write of it 
or indorse it with any good grace, 








Science. 


Ir is well known that som eplanta are ex- 
tremely rare, dying out as some botanists believe 
and others not particularly rare, are in danger 
of extinction from some popular demand for 
them. Inthe Old World they are talking of leg- 
islation to prevent the extinction of some things, 
and we believe, as in the case of the ‘‘ Hartfcrd,” 
a climbing fern, some attempts of that kind 
have been made by legislatures in our own land. 
A correspondent of an English science magazine 
makes the good suggestion that a good way to 
preserve these plants in many cases would be to 
take the owners of the ground on which the 
plants grow into their confidence, and that a 
letter from some well-known botanist asking for 
its protection would, in many casee, be so higbly 
prized, as to be regarded as a full equivalent for 
its special care. In our country a very rare 
plant is known as Shortia galacifolia. A frag- 
ment of a flower was noted by Prof, Asa Gray 
in the herbarium of Michaux, in Paris. It had 
never been found since Michaux’s time until, a 
few years ago, a collector of medicinal roots in 
the mountains of North Carolina met with a 
patch, a specimen from which Dr. Gray named 
for him, The exact locality has been keptsecret, 
not as a matter of scientific pride, but as a mat- 
cr of profit, the collector getting from fivo to 
‘en dollars per specimen for it, It is now be- 
deved the locality is nearly denuded of its treas- 
ore. Fortunately, Professor Sargent has re- 
cently discovered it in the exact spot where 
Michaux found it, He may keep its knowledge 
from pecuniary hunters for a while, but it would 
be a grand thing for botanical science if some 
plan could be discovered to save the prize for 
all time. 





At a late meeting of the London Zoological 
Society, Dr. H. Woodward exhibited a pear] mus- 
sel which had entombed a little crab( Pinnotheres) 
in a cyst of pearl. ‘* Whether or not,” said Dr. 
Woodward,“ in this case the unlucky male in- 
truded himself upon Meleagrina at an unfavor- 
able period, and, finding no female Pinnotheres, 
penetrated 8 o far beneath the mantle of the 
pearl mussel as to be unable to retreat, one thing 
is quite clear—namely that the Meleagrina en- 
tombed the intruder in a cyst of pearl from 
which the clever pearl-button maker alone hb- 
erated him.” The Pinnotheres of the oyster, or 
** oyster crab,” is a well-known crustacean ; but 
this is probably the first known instance of one 
being vhus entombed; the females constantly 
live in the shells of their host, the males being 
only occasional visitors. 


...-A technical process of great importance 
has just been introduced in France for the util- 
ization of the waste suint of woo). The amount 
of wool annually consumed in France is about 
440 million pounds, and nearly fifty per cent. of 
this is waste, and of this waste the principal part 
is sun‘. Many attempts have been made to 
convert this suint into soap, but it has always 
been fouad to be unsaponifiable. A, M. Robart 
has, however, succeeded in utilizing this waste 
in the manufacture of suap. By heatiog the 
grease to its fusing point and then bringing it 
in contact with eulpburetted hydrogen gas, it 
absorbs as much as 100 times its bulk, After 
tais treatment the suint becomes saponitiable, 
even in the cold, and forms a fine-grained and 
homogeneous soap. The transformation into 
soap takes but an hour, and 100,000 pounds of 
soap can be made in a day at a very low cost of 
both fuel and labor. 


....What are supposed to be examples of 
the Syrian purple bave come to light in fabrics 
recovered from Egyptian tombs. The textiles 
are invariably five linen, darkened by the bi- 
tuminous tints of the embalming process, and, 
besides the purple, exhibit many other colors 
including a vivid red, gold, green and black. 
Besides the dyes, they are embroidered with 
the flpest needlework in patterns of running 
ivy, vine, or laurel leaves for borders, and for 
panels figures of meanders, guilloches, scrolls, 
diapers, stripes and flowers. The extreme 
naturalness of some of the decorations seems 
to indicate the great antiquity of the speci- 
mens. They have been secured by Mr. Henry 
Wallis, and will be exbibijted shortly at South 
Ken «ington. 


....The garden potato, Solanum tuberosum 





bas never been found in a wild state, but differ- 
ent forms, with small tuberous roots, have been 
found at various places on the South American 
Continent. Careful experiments bave been made 
of late years in England, and there seems pow no 
doubt that the potato is but an improved form 
of these wild ones, and that there is really but 
one species among all these varied tuberous 
forms. What have been idered a8 sp 

will now be regarded by botanists as merely va- 
rieties or races of one good species. 











Personalities, 


Mme. Dr. pe Rrpart(wedo not know how 
ste got the aristocratic prefix she lately used to 
assume in her address) is dead. As might be 
expected, she died in Cochin China, in active 
service in her profession, and just before she 
was to perform a difficult operation on the eyes 
of the Queen Mother of Annam. She had grown 
more temperate of late years, and made many 
brilliant medical successes in the East. If Mme. 
De Ribart has left memoirs they will be an 
amazing study in the lite of the Orien‘al wo- 
men. 


...-Florence Marryatt. in her reminiscences of 
her recent American visit, describes, with what 
we hope is literary exaggeration, a meeting of 
the Sorosis she attended, at which the members 
“whispered and giggled” so constantly that 
Miss Marryatt ‘felt something more was still 
wanting before she could compete with their 
less frivolous, or perhaps better disciplined 
brethren.” Miss Marryatt ought not to tell 
tales out of school in that sort of way. 


...-Lady Cork had an amazing memory to 
the end of her long life. One evening, while she 
and several friends sat in the hallway of Lady 
Combermore’s mansion, waiting for their car- 
riages, there was a delay of about an hour; and 
during it, in reply to a challenge, Lady Cork, 
who had just turned eighty, recited nearly a 
whole book of Pope’s Translation of Homer’s 
Iliad, ‘‘ with immense spirit.” 


..-.Itis sad to know that Lieutenant Gor- 
ringe was much perplexed with financial diffi- 
culties, when he was stricken down with his last 
illness. He had several exploring schemes also 
under consideration for prosecuting as svon as 
he was free from obligations at home. The 
monument just dedicated to him at his tomb in 
Sparkill, N. J., is considered a fine piece of 
work. 


-...The young Emperor of China is now about 
twelve years old, and will begin his care of the 
Empire next February, with tne resignation of 
the present Empress Regent. She is a woman 
of fitty years; and has been considered one of 
the most brilliant and judicious sovereigns that 
the vast country under her has had for several 
centuries. 


¢s».Count Leon Tolstoi carries his manifesta- 
tions of democratic spirit so far that he is to be 
suspected of affectation. He does carpentry 
work by the day; declines to converse on any 
except the topics commonly in the mouths of 
laboring men, and dresses decidedly as if in 
“My Religion” cleanliness were scarcely next 
to godliness, 


...-The late ex-Senator Yulee, of Florida 
was of Israelitish extraction, Levy being his 
name before he formally altered it. He was 
one of the group of United States senators who 
withdrew from the House in 1861, Jefferson 
Davis and ex-Senator Hunter, of Virginia, be- 
ing of the company. 


....Oolonel Harry Ashby, owner of the Metro- 
politan Hotel in Chicago, was the first news- 
paper boy selling journals on railroad trains, 
and sold his first stock on the Hudson River 
Railroad in the summer of 1845. 


....OCardinal Newman is in reasonably good 
health thisautumn. He still rises daily at four 
o'clock in the morning, adjusts his room, makes 
his bed and goes to his usual devotional exer- 
cises. 


. .. William T. Adams (‘‘ Oliver Optic”) is 
about to break up his home in Dorchester, 
Mass., and reside in Minneapolis, entering into 
a business connection there. 


....It is not generally known that although 
most implacable foes in public and political life, 
Henry Libouchere and Lord Randolph Church- 
ill are in private warm friends. 


....The monument to General Toombs, a mar- 
ble shaft, twenty-five feet high, on a granite 
base, is inecribed oply with the dates of his 
birth and deatb. 


...+Hector Berlioz’s life and work in music 
was commemorated last Thursday by a statue 
unveiled in the Piace Vingtmille, Paris. 


...-Mme. Juliette Adams’s illness is entirely 
due to overwork. She will do no literary writ- 
ing for at least a year. 

.-.+-King John, of Abyssinia. has sent a large 
collectiog of wild snimals to the Jardin des 
Plantes. 





Zebbies 


...“‘ Do the Tudors live here?” 
live Tudors below here.” 


“No, they 


--..An exchange observes that America hasn’t 
much of a navy, but she possesses considerable 
of a yachty. 


-.--More than 100.000 copies of Gen. Lew 
Wallace’s “‘ Ben-Hur ” have been sold. It prob- 
ably would not have run as well if it had Ben 
Him. 


...[t is said that Fairhaven ovsters have been 
damaged to the extent of $200,000 by the cold 
rains that fellin July. If oysters don’t know 
enough to go in when it rains, they must expect 
to be damaged, 


.... A news item states that ‘‘a girl in Wis2on- 
sin has lived fifty-three days on air.” She 
must have married a labor agitator, and is un- 
able to earn her own living. It is lucky for her 
that she can live on air. 


....In a@ grassy eorner, where red-stemmed 
wild briers growin profusion, in an old grave- 
yard in New London, a tall white head-stone at 
the head of a group of graves—several small 
mounds and one largs one—bears this epitaph: 
“Children! ‘“‘ What?” Mother’s come!” 


.... Correspondent: ‘‘And you say your hus- 
band was killed by the Mexican authorities?” 
Texas Widow; ‘‘ Yes, murdered in cold blood.” 
Correspondent; “Er—was he worth much?” 
Texas Widow: ‘‘We hope to get $100,000 for 
him from the Mexican Government.” 


....A young man and a young woman of Peo- 
ria, Ill., have a wager upon the fate of a Con- 
gressional canvass which makes the forthcoming 
election a subject of grave concern to them. If 
the candidate in question wins, the girl agrees 
to marry the man. If he loses, the maa agrees 
o marry the girl. 


..../*¥es,” said Mr. Hendricks to the minister, 
‘‘T am proud of that dog. Why, be knows the 
different days of the week.” Just then the dog 
began to run to a gun which stood in the cor- 
ner, then back to his master, and wag his tail. 
‘*He’s made a mistake this time, Pa,” said 
young Bobby. “ He thinks it’s Sunday.” 


....“ Habit” is hard to overcome. If you 
take off the first letter it do: sn’t change ‘‘a bit.” 
If you take off another you have a **bit” left. 
If you take off another the whole of “it” re- 
mains. If you remove another it is not *‘t” to- 
tally used up. All of which goes to show that if 
you wish to be rid of a bad habit you must 
throw it off altogether. 


«+A resident of asuburb of Philadelphia 
traded his white cow for a black one. His small 
boy, not understanding the dicker, had this in- 
formation for his father when he came home 
that evening: “Papa they’ve tuk our white 
bossie away, an’ put an old black in there, an’ I 
tell you, sir, if there’s any black milk on the tea 
table to-night I won’t drink it.” 


....A recommendation—Dealer (pointing out 
beauties of a vicious looking animal with ears 
back and bind leg suspiciously lifted): *‘ There, 
sir, he’s a beauty! Not another to touch him! 
You just ride him once, an’ you'll never ride 
another,”’ Little Tipking, who is very nervous, 
thinks this is uncommonly likely, from the look 
of him. 


....Bobby: ‘‘ Ma, you don’t want me to play 
with wicked boys; do you?” Mother: ‘‘ No, in- 
deed, Bobby.” Bobby: ‘ Well, if one little boy 
kicks anoth rlittle boy, isn’t it wicked for him 
to kick him back?” Mother: ‘‘ Yee, Bobby, very 
wicked.” Bobby: ‘‘Tben I don’t play with 
Tommy Whi'e any more. He’s too wicked. I 
kicked him. this morning, and he kicked me 
back.” 


...-At a house in Ohio where a minister was 
boarding, the servant girl was anxious toantici- 
pate everything in her work that any one wished 
her todo, She had always “ just doneit” or 
was ‘jast doing it” when avy order was given. 
This amused the young divine greatly, and one 
Monday morning he thought to nonplus the girl 
byaruse. ‘‘I don’t think Eliza has washed my 
Bible since I have been here,” he said to the 
mistress, in a low tone, but desigued to be over- 
heard by the girl. ‘* To-day is Monday, too.” A 
few minutes later the mistress said to her in the 
presence of the clergyman: * Eliza, have you 
wasbed Mr. Blank’s Bible?” ‘‘ No, ma’am; but 
I’'ve—I've got it asoak!” 


.-.«'* Why, look hero, landlord,” said a fussy 
old gentleman, who bad just finished his first 
night at a pretty Long Island watering-place, 
‘I spent the night fighting mosquitoes, I should 
have been devoured by them had I not fought 
them incessantly.” ‘They are bad,” said the 
landlord ; ‘‘leastwise they was bad to them as 
aint used to them.” ‘ But there was nothing 
in your letter to lead me to suppose you had 
mosquitoes here. Bless me, sir, I think you 
wrote me that you had no mosquitoes.” ‘Quite 
likely 1 did, sir,” eaid the landlord. ‘'’Twould 
be true if I said it. We haint got the mos- 
quitoés, They've got us !” 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

ARCHER, F. M.. Chariton, fa., accepts call to 
Albert Lea, Minn, 

BARNES, W. H., Emporia, accepts call to Sabi- 
na, Kan, 

BARTLETT, R. E., Sabetha, Kan., resigns. 

CONRAD, D. H., ord. in Clymer, N. Y. 

FLETCHER, D. 8., Wolcottville, Ind., called to 
Morey Creek, Minn. 

JOHNSON, J. C., accepts call to Humboldt Park 
ch., Chicago, Til, 

KING, R. W., ord, in Milford Center, 0, 

MOORE, A. R., ord. in Hoosick, N. ¥. 

NEWTON, F. H., Egan, Dak., resigns. 

SIMONS, G, B., Highland Park, 11)., resigns. 

WOOD, N. E., D.D., Chicago, Il., called to 
Strong Place ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OONGREGATIONASL, 


AITKEN, James E,, called to Princeton, Me. 

BAILEY, Franxxin C., ord. and iost. in Kasota, 
Minn, 

BAKER, Henry R., of Yale Seminary, called to 
Eagle Grove, Ia. 

BIDWELL, J. B., Cambridge, Ill, resigns, 

BREED, D. P., Portland, accepts call to Reed 
City, Mich, 

BROWN, F. H., Clinton, Il)., resigns on account 
of ill health. 

BULLOCK, M. G., Owego, N. Y., resigns and 
goes to Yal3 Seminary to complete his 
studies. 

CHAPLIN. J. B., (Methodist Protestant) of 
Yeddo, accepts call to Otsego. 


DAVIES, T. M., Bridgton, accepts call to Pavil- 
lion Churep, Biddeford, Me. - 


GOODRICH, D. N., Summit, Micb., resigns. 


HORNE, J. F., Viroqua, Wis, called to Inde- 
pendence, Ia, 


HOYT, F. V., of Cheney, W. T., called to Taco- 
ma, Accepts, 


HUBBELL, J. W., Danbury, Conn, 
Maosficld, 0. ” 3, Conn,, called to 


HUNTER, W. C., Somonauk, II1., resigns. 


JONES, Davin J., Alden, Penn., called to Broad 
Brook, Conn, 


JONES, H. W., inst. in Vacaville, Cal. 


KING, W. C., (Free Baptist) accept ny 
Andover and West Fane es oO. _—— 


KIRKPATRICK, D. M., called to Chebanse, Ill. 


MACY, H., Fourth ch., San Francisco, Cal., re- 
signe. 


MARTIN, E. H., Deadwood, Dak, accepts call to 
Corry, Penn. 


MILLER, W. C., Shabbona, IU., resigns. 


MORIN, J. L., Holyoke, accepts call t 
church, Lowell, Maas, . wicseoans 


PADDOCK, E. A., Previdence, Ill, appointed 
State evangelist of Home Missiona y 
Society. 

PUTNAM, H. R., ord. in Franklin, Mich. 


RICHARDS, J. E., St. Johns, Micb., called 
Presbyterian ch., St. Louis, Mo. . ses 


SAVAGE, J. W.. Cohasset, Mase. 
Woonsocket, R. I. —— s 


SEYMOUR, B. N., Huntington, Conn., called to 
Petaconrett, kK. I. 


SMALL, U. W., Onida, called to Kell i 
and Pierpont, Dak. ; eee 


TODD, D. E., White Cloud, Kan., resigns. 
TORREY, R. A., Open Door Church, Minne- 


apolis, Minn., resigns. Succeeds Rev. E. 8. 
Williams in city missionary work. 


WILLARD, T. R., is supplying at Pacific, Ill. 
PRESBYTEHIAN, 


ALDEN, G. R., removes to Winter Park, Fla. 


AXTELL, Cuarxes, removes from Xenia, O. 
Mankato, Munn. atin 


— H.8., accepts call to First ch., Aspen, 


BERRY, J. F., removes from Osnabrock to Ar- 
docn, D. T, 


CHILDS, H. 8., called to Chester, Ill. 


EDWARDS, Lyox, D.D., removes from Gouv- 
erneur, N. Y., to Detroit, Mich. 


— J. K, removes from Troy to Hardin. 


GILL, W. H., accepts call to the Church of the 
Evangei, Philadelphia, Peno. 


GLENDENNING, A., removes from Glasco to 
Abileue, Kan. 


JACKA, E. C., removes from Garnétt, Kan., to 
Sacramento, Cal. 


JOHNSON, A. P., removes from Hopewell to 
Woodstown, N. J. 


PAISLEY, M. F., removes from Granville, Ill. 
to Moberly, Mo. 


PARKINSON, M. A., removes from Knoxville, 
O., to Inaustry, Penn. 


PETERSON, W. S., removes 
Penv., to Rapid City, D. T. 

POMEROY, J. 8., removes to Fairview, W. Va. 

REED, G. L., removes to Kickapoo, IIl. 


STUDDIFORD, Peter A., D.D., died recently 
ia Lamberiville, N. J. 


TAIT, W. W., removes from Mt. Carmel to 
Greepfield, Ill. 


WINNIE, G. W., Bellmore, accepts call to Ty- 
rone, N. Y. 


WOLFF, A. T., D.D., called to Alton, Ill. 
MISCELLANLOUS. 


FORSYTH, Joux, D.D., LL.D., Reformed 
oye) ch., died recently in Newburgh, 


from Brandt, 


LONG, Curtis E., inst. in Reformed (Dutch) 
cb., in High Bridge, N. J. 

WATSON, E. Sureren, Prot. Episcopal, Bryn 
Mawr, Penn., resigns. 

TAYLOR, W. W., Prot. Episcopal, Battle Creek, 
ins», accepts call to South Amboy, N. J. 


A Bisraale hoe FTE 
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School and College. 


Tue fall ca'alogue of the Union Theological 
Seminary shows a total number of 136 students. 
This includes two fellows s‘udying in Berlin and 
three resident graduates. Fifty-seven colleges and 
universities are represented. Of the students 6 
arefrom Yale, 1 from Harvard, and 13 from Am- 
heret. The senior class is large, numbering 53. 
Nine were added to the middle class, while the 
junior class is smal], with only 87. Pres. Ros- 
well D. Hitchcock shows the beneficial effects 
of his summer’s rest by his usual untiring activ- 
ity. Dr. Schaff has returned from his trip in 
Spain and Germany in robust health. Dr. Briggs 
is stillin Leipzig at his work, and will not re- 
turn until Christmas. The students seem to be 
fullof interest and enthusiasm. This is espe- 
cially shown by the exceptional religious fervor 
in the daily prayer-meetings. Through the lib- 
erality of Mr. Elliott F. Shepard, provision has 
been made for a course of sociological lectures, 
to be delivered in the Adama Chapel of tie 
Union Theological Seminary, by Professors 
Richmond 8. Smitb, Arthur T. Hadley, H. M. 
McCracken, George B. Newcomb and J. Law- 
rence Laughlin. 


.... Russia, as little as Prussia, favors the 
higher education of women. A recent decree, 
promulgated on this subject, reads as follows: 
‘*On the basis of an examination, made by a 
special committee appointed by the Department 
of Public Instruction, in reference to the merits 
of the question concerning the higher education 
of women, the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion considers it necessary to order the discon- 
tinuance of the reception of women as students 
as this is now the custom in the bigher courses 
for women under the control of the depart- 
ment.” This, of course, excludes all women from 
the universities. Hitherto many Russian ladies 
have been studying at foreign universities, espe- 
cially at Ziirich, in Switzerland. Medicine was 
their favorite department. 


...-Plans for the building of the theological 
department of the National Catholic University 
in Washington will be adopted at the meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, October 27th, and work 
will be beguu as soon as possible. The projected 
visit of Bishops Keane and Ireland to Rome to 
consult the Pope in regard te the University is 
oply a matter of form, and will not in any way 
affect the action of the Board of Trustees, They 
go simply to inform the Pope of the progress of 
the movement £0 far, and ask bis blessing for the 
work, as well as his advice in regard to the man- 
agement of the institution. When the Bishops 
return from their trip, final action will be taken, 
and among the first permits taken out next sea- 
son will be one for the Catholic University, 


....The Northwestern University, at Evans- 
ton, Lil, the Rev. Joseph Cummings, D.D., 
LL D., president, has entered the second month 
of its thirty-first year with a total of 1,183 
students (20 per cent. increase) in attendance, 
as follows: Preparatory, 260; college of liberal 
arte, 227; theology, 126; law, 180; medicine, 
155; music (exclusively), 170; pharmacy, 65. 
Of the total about 200 are ladies, 100 of them in 
the conservatory of music, the others in aca- 
dem‘c studits and the college of liberal arts. 
The hall of science—physics and chemistry— 
and the memorial hall of theology are nearly 
completed, at a cost of $40,000 each. Dr. J. 
Frederick Parsons, of Leipzig, and Dr. Robert 
Sheppard, Jate of London, are new in the list of 
seventy professors. 

.-.-Marietta College, under the lead of Pres- 
ident Eaton (late Commissioner of Education 
at Washington), seems to be entering on a new 
career of usefulness, The present Freshman 
class numbers twenty-eight. The whole num- 
ber of students is nearly 40 per cent. more than 
last year. The course of studs has been revised, 
the elective system extended, and other improve- 
ments made, Ex-President Andrews continues 
his invalaable instractions to the upper classes. 
President Eaton’s inspiriting influence is felt 
upon al! the educational institutions of the sur- 
rounding country. 


...-Chancellor Sims, of Syracuse University, 
gives a good report of that institution. Five 
years ago the annual expenses were $38,500 and 
the income $16,700, leaving a deficiency of 
$21,800. Last year the deficiensy was only $2,- 
600, due to unpaid interest. The provisions for 
poor students are cheap living, cheap tuition, 
allowing the students to give notes without in- 
terest for tuition, scholarship, and the interest 
on $6,000. The wants of the University are a 
library, a science building, a telescope, a lecture- 
ship, and students. 


...-In his annual report President Barnard, of 
Columbia College, says concerning the gradual 
change in the average age of entrance into Co- 
lumbia : 


“* About the year 1800 graduation was frequent at 
ages much below chat at which under existing 


here, this was probably — there is some error 
3 . youngest graduate ever 
ted with the baccalaureate in an Americun 
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our readers will guide us in the gslecti-®% Of works 
for further acticc. 


THE MEMORIAL HISTORY OF 
HARTFORD COUNTY.* 


Tue recent development of interest in 
American history is most gratifying, and 
has already led to results which can be 
pointed to with pride. 

We do not allude to such achievements 
as the standard histories of Bancroft, Pal- 
frey, Hildreth, Gay, Von Holst and others. 
These works stand on a basis of their own, 
the unique productions of their authors; 
and while they tell us what the past of 
America has been and mark the steps 
which have hrought it to what it now is, 
they do not place the student in immediate 
connection with original data or perform 
for h'm the service which the modern 
theory of historic study contemplates. 
Much has been done, however, in this di- 
rection by such publications as those of 
the documentary history of New York, 
the ‘‘ Massachusetts and Connecticut Cole- 
nial Records,” the Governor Hutchinson 
papers, the voluminous collections of Mr. 
Hubert O. Bancroft, the ‘‘Memorial His- 
tery of Boston,” the special studies which 
have come from the Johns Hopkins men, 
and other sources such as the local his- 
tories of ancient towns and churches cele- 
brating their centennial anniversaries. 

A people can never have in itself the 
fountain of art, poetry, song, and a really 
interesting and effective national life unless 
it is conscious of its history. This historic 
consciousness, whether it applies to a leg- 
endary past or to a verified series of 
events is the soil in which the noblest 
products strike root, and from which they 
grow. The gratifying feature in this recent 
movement is not the discovery that we 
have a history and one to be proud of—this 
was known before to those who had taken 
the pains to study it—but that the dier- 
covery is becoming so general as to have 
affected intelligent people with something 
like the consciousness of the fact. To get 
the good of their past, and feel the enthu- 
siasm and icspiration of their history, a 
nation must live in conscious recognition 
of it. To say that a people have had a great 
history of which they are unconscious is to 
assert that they have cut adrift from it, and 
are themselves unworiby of it. This is the 
light in which this new interest in our own 
history indicates to us something like an 
intellectual and political renaissance. As 
such it does not appear alone, but is at- 
tended with other symptoms, of which per- 
haps the most obvious are the interest in 
politico-economic science, in sociological 
questions,and in matters which to the popu- 
lar apprehension fall under the general head 
of reform. 

Toese remarks are suggested by the pub- 
lication of the Memorial History of Hart- 
ford. That Hartford had a history and a 
living historian endowed with all the gifts 
and enriched with the knowledge required 
to write it, has been well known. But thus 
far the publication of these two memorial 
quartos is the best step toward achieving 
it which has yet been taken. 

The work does in many points leave 
much to be desired. It is not as full nor 
as documentary in some parts as we should 
like to have it. It has the flavor of popular 
and local concessions required to float a 
costly work in the market. But all this 
can be separated from the rest. As the 
philosophers say, it can be prescinded. We 
need not compiain, seeing it has helped us 
to the grand result. 

The work is done on the plan adopted 
by Mr. Justin Winsor for the ‘* Memorial 
History of Boston.” The volumes are no- 
ble octavos in size and form, rich in illus- 
tration, and well worthy of a place beside 
Mr, Winsor’s. The historic ground has 
been mapped out with defined topics which 
have been assigned to the persons most 
competent to write on them, and the other 
towns of the county have been treated sep- 
* Toe Memorial History oF Hartrorp County, 
CONNECTICUT, 1633-184. Edited by J. Hammonp 
TRuMBULL, LL.D., President of the Connecticut His- 
torical Society. In two volumes, Projected by Clar- 
ence F. Jewett. Imperial. 8vo- Vol. I, Hartford 


County, Town and City, Pp. xiv, 74 Vol. Il. Town 
Histories. Pp. x. 570, ’ 








arately and seriatim in a second volume, 
equalin size with the first. If the work 
falls short in any respect of the other which 
has served as its model, this is due mainly 
to the necessary limitation which results 
from the fact that Hartford, from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, could not advance 
as far in its development as Boston. 

Excepting the Dutch settlements along 
the New York frontier, which are of small 
account in the characteristic history of the 
state, the development of Connecticut pro- 
ceeded from three centers: from New Lon- 
don, New Haven, and from Hartford. The 
New London history remains in an unde- 
veloped condition. On that of New Haven 
we have more, especially in the ‘‘ Histori- 
cal Discourses” of the late Dr. Bacon—a 
work of the highest value and interest, 
which remains strangely upknown—in Mr. 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ History of Yale College,” in 
Professor Dexter’s Biographies, in two 
recent monographs which have pro- 
ceeded from Johns Hopkins, and in Mr. At- 
water’s ‘‘ History of the Colony of New 
Haven to its absorption into Connecti- 
cut.” 

The history of Hartford, rich and inter- 
esting as the earlier memorials of it are, 
has remained to be written. It lacks inter- 
est in no part, as these volumes abundantly 
testify. If we except Boston, ro American 
city has been illustrated during the past 
fifiy years by a group more illustrious in 
letters and in intellectual brilliancy than 
Hartford, and it is only since the Revolu- 
tion that the Massachusetts capital has 
carried away from its offshoot on the Con- 
necticut River the title of the ‘*‘ Athens of 
America.” 

In the first decade of our independence 
the ‘‘Hartford wits” were the brightest 
group in the country. While ‘ Brother 
Jonathan” was supporting Washington 
with solid and steady assistance, and Wol- 
cott was giving strength and order to the 
Treasury, John Trumbull, Joel Barlow, 
Samuel Hopkins, Richard Alsop, Col. Da- 
vid Humphreys, Dr. Elihu H. Humphreys, 
and Theodore Dwight, with Timothy 
Dwight occasionally flitting in from Green- 
field Hill, where he was pastor, were briag- 
ing in there a Golden Age of literature. It 
was Trumbull’s Hudibrastic doggerel, 
**McFingal,” which made the Tories ridic- 
ulous, and, among other legacies, left us 
the common quotations: 

‘* No man e’er felt the halter drawn, 
With good opinion of the law”; 
and this: 


“ But optics sharp it needs, I ween, 
To see what is not 10 b: seen.” 


They were not able to strike out on inde- 
pendent lines of poetic creation. They 
leaned hard on Hudibras and the Rolliad, 
but Barlow’s American Mercury, and Hop- 
kins, in the Zcho, and the Cvnnecticut 
Courant, were then swift messengers, who 
dispelled dullness and hit the humor of the 
day. Hartford was at that time the strong 
support of the Federal politics, and among 
the Jeftersonians became a mark for oblo- 
quy and vitupera:ion, which gave it an hon- 
orable resemblance to Boston in the anti- 
slavery times. The more the Jeffersonians 
at Philadelphia railed against ‘‘ the Eastern 
pr'ntzrs,” the more the ‘‘ Hartford wits’ 
hugged themselves and whispered to each 
other the Ciceronian consolativn: ‘‘ Zao hoe 
anino semper fui ut invidiam virtute partam 
gloriam non infamiam putarem,” and the 
merrier grew their fun in the Echo, as they 
sang of themselves in ironic voice: 

“Hartford! curst corner of the svacious earth.” 

It was not until theimprudences and un- 
dextrous proceedings of the famous Hart- 
ford Convention threw the country against 
them that the laugh fairly passed to the 
other side. 

Pynchon’s settlement at Springfield with 
the Longmeadow and Deerfield coloniza- 
tions were Massachusetts affairs with which 
we have nothing nowto do. Hartford was 
adifferent thing. The geographical line be- 
tween the settlements was drawn later, and 
it may well be ccnceded that in their first 
intentions the promoters of the movement 
had indistinct notions as to where they were 
going, what they should do, or their future 
relations with the parent colony at the Bay. 
But Thomas Hooker’s removal with his 
church from Oambridge is an important 
fact in the history of those times which ar- 





rests attention. The more we study it the 
more tell-tale it grows,and the only fault we 
have to find with Dr. Tarbox, to whom has 
fallen the treatment of this point in this 
volume, is that he has not taken more space 
for the general view he has given 
of this very significant emigration out 
of the Bay. Hocker’s silence is one 
of those indications of greatness which 
often occur in the lives of such men, but 
which make us wish that for the sake of 
the history they had not been so great, but 
had possessed a grain more of the weakness 
which rushes into print. At all events we 
know him and the case too well to accept 
the current Massachusetts explanation that 
Cotton and Hooker were too great men to 
get on in the same jurisdiction. The known 
facts support Dr. Tarbox’s remark that at 
Plymouth Hooker would have found no 
difficulty in remaining, and that the cause 
of his removal must be sought in the 
more monarchical and less democratic ate 
mosphere of the Massachusetts Bay. 

Tuese points are noticed here not to dis- 
cuss them, but only to give our readers a 
glimpse of the work before us, which will 
be found to contain a full discussion of 
the points of this early history in the 
light of the latest facts. Many of these 
facts the editor, Mr. Trumbull, has himself 
greatly assisted in clearing up, and the 
whole present work, as the parts of it were 
ready for the press, has been submitted to 
him for review. 

The number of contributors is consider 
able. Among them we note that Mr. 
Charles L. Burdett has prepared the de- 
scription of the physical geography of the 
county. The editor, Mr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, has contributed a considerable 
amount to the body of the work. More in 
amount comes from Dr. Tarbox, whose at- 
tainments in this line render his work as 
valuable as any in the volume. Professor 
Beers, of Yale, is the author of a bright and 
exhaustive summary of the literary history 
of the town. Charles Dudley Warner writes 
a delightful sketch of domestic and social 
life incolonial towns. The same subject in 
the post-revolution days is treated by Mr. 
James Baldwin. Dr. Walker, who has pre- 
viously published tbe history of Thomas 
Hocker’s oid First Church, repeats that 
service for this volume. Each other church 
has its section. So have the Hartford Tne- 
ological Seminary and Trinity College, and 
the Wadsworth Atheneum. Local institu. 
tions and celebrities get their due meed of 
recognition in the numerous notices of citi- 
zens who in various walks and professions 
have served their town or ri:en to eminence, 
and of institutions which for one reason 
and another have become historic. Who, 
for example, does not connect the name of 
Gallaudet with tbe institution for the deaf 
and dumb at Hartford, and of Dr. Butler, 
with the Retreat whose history is so well 
given in these pages by Dr. Henry P. 
Stearns, the present superintendent? 

The second volume of this memorial is 
devoted to the other towns of the county. 
That too much space has not been assigned 
to them in the making up of the whole will 
be evident to one who considers that Wind- 
sor, Wethersfield and Farmington are 
among these towns, each one of which has 
a history of its own. This portion ofthe 
work is done under the same supervision, 
and on the same plan as the rest; but we 
shall have to close our notice here. 


....Freres Translations from Aristophanes 
forms Vol. 37 1n Moriey’s ** Universal Library.” 
(London and New York: Georgs Routledge & 
Sons.) This book is one of the best fruits of 
English classical scholarship. The author, John 
Hookham Frere, born in 1769, distinguished 
himself while a student at Eton and Cambridge 
as a translator and writer. After a brilliant but 
brief career in political life, representing his 
country as Minister, once to Portugal, and 
twice to Spain, he withdrew in 1809 from public 
life to a leisurely retirement on his inherited 
estate. In 1820 he removed to Malta, where he 
remained until bis death im 1846. He enjoyed 
the friendship of Canning, Southey, Scott, and 
Coleridge, who said of bim: * He is the man 
among us in whem taste at its maximum has 
vitalized itself into productive power—Genius.” 
Frere’s translations from Aristophanes 
in manuscript copies had given great pleas- 
ure to his friends, and in 1840 a limited 
edition was printed for the author. This 
was followed in 1872 by an edition of bis 
collected works, which made the Aris- 
topbanes accessible to the more favored schol- 
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ars ; but only now can it be said to bave be 
come the property of readers generally. The 
present volume contains the Acharnians, 
Knig its and Birds, and reproduces more faith- 
fully than any version we have ever seen the 
spirit of the original. The Greek meters are 
largely retained. Each scene is prefaced by a 
short explanation of the situation, and numer- 
ous footnotes make plain the various allusions 
to persons and events. Thus, while the book 
will of course be chiefly read by those who 
know Greek, it is fitted to give much pleasure 
to those who are not familiar with the origi- 
nal, It is impossible to speak too highly of 
the merits of the book. The wild, exuberant 
fun of the Acharnians, the savage satire of the 
Knights, the light and fantastic irony of the 
Birds, are well exhibited in its pages. Inno- 
vators in politics, literature and philosophy 
receive their share of ridicule; in fact, 
a mirror is held up before the Athenian 
folk, in which all their foibles and fail- 
ings are shown them in a _ kindly spirit 
which sought their prosperity, often hated what 
was new simply because it was new, and turned 
back with longing toward the days and the men 
of Marathon. But there is much more in the 
plays of Aristophanes than parody end burlesque. 
The criti¢ of contemporary events, and the 
preacher of bigher ideals in literature and life, 
wasa poet through andthrough, In all his pleys 
there are passages of pure poetry, hardly excelled 
by the most famous of his countrymen. Mr. 
Frere has caught the spirit of some of these songs, 
with no less success than attended bis version of 
comic situations. A siogle example will stow 
his power in this. It 1s a prelude to the entrance 
of the chorus in the Birds: 
“Awake! awake! 
Sleep no more, my gentle mate! 
With your tiny tawny bill, 
Wake the tuneful echo shrill, 
On vale or hill; 
Or in her airy, rocky seat, 
Let her listen and repeat 
The tender ditty that you tell, 
The sad lament, 
The dire event, 
To luckless Itys that befell. 
Thence the strain 
Shall rise again, 
And soar amain, 
Up to the lofty palace gate ; 
Warere mighty Apollo sits in state ; 
In Jove’s abode, with his ivory lyre, 
Hymning aloud to the heavenly choir. 
While all the gods shall join with thee 
In a celestial symphony.” 
Many lovers of Aristophanes will rejoice that 
this choice work is brought within their means, 
and much pleasure isin store for those who shull 
read it for the first time. 


...-1n the Pearl Series the Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons publish a dainty collection of book- 
lets, neatly put up in an illuminated box, which 
is designed in a way to supplement their ‘ Nut- 
shell Series.” The series opens with a collec- 
tion of poetic extracts on Reflection, The other 
numbers illustrate Wit and Humor, Fancy, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, Love, and The Poet’s 
Garden. The compiler, who is understood to be 
a lady, though her name is left to be guessed 
from the initials ‘‘ R. P.,” has done her work 
more than well, and traveled out of the ordinary 
limits into fresh fields of unhackneyed quota. 
tion. The publishers have spared no pains in the 
manufacture to set in the collection six several 
gems, (Putnam’s. $3.50.) The same pub- 
lisher issues in a larger three-volume prose series 
a collection of Humorous Masterpieces from 
American Literature, edited by Edward T. Mason. 
The collection begins with Irving and ends 
among the humorists who are sustaining the 
spirits of the living generation. The compila- 
tion is made with excellent taste, and a keen as 
well as nice sense of humor, It might have 
begun earlier and given us at least a few spoon- 
fuls of Barlow’s Hasty Pudding, and there were 
bright things enough written by bis “ Hasty 
Padding Ciub,” at Hartford, to have filled a 
few pages. We look in vain for anything from 
Freneau or from John Phenix—the path breaker 
of American humorists. But we are thankful for 
what has been given us. Is is dono well, and 
makes a good book to have at hand in a dull 
evening, all the more so as the Mesers. Putnam 
have chosen for it a type which reads itself, and 
is imprinted on a page that cheers the eye tolook 
at. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 8 vols.) 





....The advance sheets of the November num- 
ber of The Century Magazine bring us the first 
instalment of the new life of Abraham Lincoln, 
by the private secretacies of the great President, 
John G. Nicolay and Jobn Hay. We look for- 
ward to this history with great interest. Other 
men may have stood nearer to Mr. Lincoln in 
the earlier and formative period of his hfe, but 
during his entire public career Mr. Nicolay and 
Mr. Hay were at his side, and knew him perhaps 
better than he knew himself. The purpose of 
writing such a life was formed early in their 
connection with bim, and was known to Mr. 
Lincoln. They have now given sixteen years of 
assiduous application to the work which is to 
commence in the November Century under the 
most favorable circumstances, The Century 





war papers have been in some sense a prepara- 
tion for it. General Grant’s memoirs and other 
publications have made a further preparation, as 
also General Sherman’s memoirs. We have had 
several lives of Lincoln already, each with its 
merits, but no one exbausting all that we want 
to know and are confident we may know con- 
cerning the great President from the time he 
entered the arena of national politics. None 
of the previous books have seucceeded in giving 
Mr. Lincoln the place which belongs to him as 
the supremely great and towering man among 
his compatriote, and, if we except Count Cavour, 
of his time. This impression of bim has slowly 
formed itself in the popular mind; but it rests 
for the most part on scattered notices and fugitive 
glimpses. We yield to none in our appreciation 
of what we owe to the Army and Navy, and the 
soldiers and sailors of the War. But we have 
seen with impatience, Lincoln’s great fame slip- 
ping away ia comparison with them. To rein- 
sta‘e him in the supreme place that belongs to 
him, and to show that, by all the rights that dis- 
tivguish a great statesman, it belungs to him, 
will be a service to public ethics as well as to 
letters. The opening chapter of the fortb- 
coming history is published, Century-fashion, 
with an affluence of descriptive illustration:. 
It picks up, point by point, all that is known, and 
apparently all that can be known, of the Presi- 
denw’s genealogy, and carries the reader hastily 
over the preliminary period to the time of his 
appearance in Lilinois. 

--Ths Rev. Andrew Gordon, D.D., 1s the 
oldest missionary of the Am-rican United Pres- 
byterian Church in the Indian Mission. At the 
suggestion of the President and Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board of Missions for that 
section of the Presbyterian body, he has pre- 
pared and published a volumes entitled Our 
Indian Mission, with forty heliotype illustra- 
tious, many of them portraits of missionaries in 
the field. The book is written with artless 
simplicity of style, and on the basis of compe- 
tent knowledge and personal acquaintance, 
His account of the Sepoy rebellion, even as read 
across the long and pregnant years which now 
separate us from 1857, still thrills with interest, 
and still finds something new to relate in the 
oft-told tale. There is little in the range of 
missionary literature more deeply and, we may 
add dramatically, interesting than the account 
of the religious awakening among the Megs 
and the Chubra tribes. The whole book 
is another and striking illustration of 
the fruitfulncss of missions and of the wholly 
disproportionate resulis which have flowed from 
them as compared with the men and money em- 
ployed. The mission to the Sidlkut sets this 
fact in a remarkable light. Fifteen years ago 
this mission, with but one or two foreign mis- 
sionaries in the field was ready to perish, many 
of its supporters saying that it did not pay, and 
agitating the question of its discontinuation. 
In a recent year, 1884, the ingathering of souls 
by its nine ministers, seven foreign and two 
native, was actually greater than that of the 
mother Church in America with its 700 ministers, 
The average increase of native Christians in all 
the Protestant missions of India, from 1871 to 
1881, was 86 per cent., that of the Sidlkut mis- 
sion alone for the same period was 550 per cent. ; 
anc at the close of 1885 it had again risen to 
550 per cent; whilst its growtb, the first half of 
1886, by the addition of 900 adult members by 
baptism, far exceeds that of any previous whole 
year. (ublished by the author, 914 Filbert 8r., 
Philadelphia.) 

...-From Morn till Evening is a booklet il- 
luminated in the old migsai style, containing 
selections for the thirty-one days of the longest 
months from the religious poems of Cecilia 
Havergal facing a Scripture promise exhibited 
ina full page illumination. It is one of the 
richly executed little tracts from which one 
would delight to take each morning a word of 
sacred promise for the day. (Thomas Whittaker. 
35c.) 


...-The Messrs. Littell & Co., (Boston) send 
us the bound volume of Litteli’s Living Age, 
containing the issue of their republication of 
selections from all the Engiish magazines for 
the quarter ending with September last. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


Frank R, Stockton’s Jatest story, “The Cast- 
ing Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs, Aleshine,” 
will be issued in paper covers and in cloth bind- 
ing, on the 20th of October by the Century Co. 


....The Annotated Catalogue of the Harris 
Collection of American Poetry, the gift of the 
late Senator Anthony to the Liorary of Brown 
University, is published. Copies of the same 
may be had on application to the compiler, the 
Rev. Dr. Stockbridge, Providence, R. I. 


««..Woods Pasha, Admiral of the Turkish 
Navy and one of the authorities on naval af- 
fairs, has written an article for the November 
number of The Forum on “ Recent Naval Prog- 
gress,” in which he makes valuable suggestions 
as to the construction of our new war ships. 





«eee We are asked some questions about the 
“Church Army.” It is an Anglican organiza- 





tion modeled closely after the Salvation Army. 
It exists in a few of the English dioceses, under 
diocesan direction, we believe. There is no 
branch of it in this country. 


...-A journal is to be started next January in 
Chicago, to discuss religious and ethical prob- 
lems from the “scientific” ‘standpoint of free 
religion. The editorship has been accepted by 
Mr. B. F. Underwood, who now edits The Index 
with Mr. Potter. 


.-The Library of the general Society of Me- 
chentes and Tradesmen of the city of New York, 
by a unanimous vote, have made their shelves 
** free to all persons without any restriction or 
qualification except that each reader is required 
to furnish a written guaranty from svme re- 
sponsible person that the books loaned will be 
properly taken care of and safely returned.” 


- Charles L. Webster & Co. bave in press, 
for sale by subscription only, a volume of an 
autobiographic character prepared by the late 
Gen. George B. McClellan. It will be a large 
volume and an especial element of its contents 
will be the private correspondence which the 
publishers have been privileged to include in it, 
chiefly written to his wife during the war. 


.. The contributors to the October number 
of the new Art Review include Charles de Kay, 
Geo. Parsons Lathrop, Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, and 8. R. Koebler. Mr. de Kay 
writes of ‘* Whistler, the Head of the Impres- 
sioniste,” and Mr, Lathrop’s article is on ** Nov- 
elty in American Art.” The price of the maga- 
zine has been fixed at 50c. a copy, and $5 a 
year. 


.-Mr. Rider Haggard’s story, ‘‘ King Solo- 
mon’s Mines,” has been one of the greatest lit- 
erary successes of the day. Up to the present 
time 50,000 copies have been sold, and Cassell & 
Company announce a new edition. Such a fact 
shows how strongly all the reading world loves a 


story, per se, a story; and with what eagerness 


it turns to such a thing if it is well told, from 
all the analytic novels of the period. 


...-A full report of the great debate on the 
Andover theory of a possible future probation, 
at the recent meeting of the American Board at 
Des Moines, will be published immediately by 
Houghton, Mifflm & Co. The same firm have 
just issued a volume by the Rev. Wiiham Bar- 
net Wright (of the Berkeley Street Congrega- 
tiona! Church) Boston, of decided value and at- 
tractiveness on “Ancient Cities,” mostly cities 
of the Bible. 


--+.Mr. Jerome Hopking, who can write 
articles of music well worth perusal when he is 
inclined to make them sucb, is about publishing 
a series of reminiscences of musical persone, 
events, and the like, especially reference to the 
history of the art in America during the past 
thirty-five years, He says that in these sou- 
venirs he “can promise the musical antiqua- 
rian many asmile and many a sigh, while the 
wonderful eclecticism which now prevails in 
musical taste here, may be in & measure ac- 
counted for by the national musical appren- 
ticeship whose details I propose to recall to 
mind.” 


....8. W. Bouton has issued one of his special 
catalogues for the year, in which are included 
sundry new and second-hand volumes, of inter- 
est to book collectors. A large proportion of 
the list is from a private library lately sold to 
Mr. Bouton, and one which had employed its 
collector during many years. Among the titles 
we observe a fine edition of Paul Lacroix’s 
“Manners, Customs and Drees, During the 
Middle Ages” ; the 1845 and 1850 edition of Sir 
Charles Lyeli’s American travels; an original 
edition of Knight’s Shakespeare; and Grose’s 
Antiquities, the undated London edition of 
Hooper & Wigstead. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


First Frinciples of | of pith. By Marshall a 
Eve 


auth er,” etc. 134x644, pp. viii. 
8. New York: : Phils ps & Bust; Cincinnati: 
Cranston & stow ecccctocccccceoscccesocccs 3 OD 


Matter, Life, Mind: “Theis Resonee, Phenomena. 
and Keiations, Examined with Reterence to 
the Nature of Man, and the * robiem of His 
Destiny. By a. H, ee D.D. 734x4%, pp. 
400, The BAME ...........00 ee sereeee 
Out of the Breakers. 'B ‘Edward A. Rand, au- 
or of “ Up- = Ciub a" ew, 
jax PP. 896. The same...........ccce.ceee - iss 
A Littie Silver Trumpet. By L. T. Meade, author 
of“ The Autocrat of the Nursery.” etc. Ll- 
lustraced. 74x4%, pp.iv,:43. The same...... 100 
Vagrant Verses. By Jesnghine Pollard. 6%x4%, 
pp. 216. The sam 1 
Left in the Wilderness. By ry A. Roe, author 
of“ forcing seer own Ghalne’ etc. 74x4%. 


Pp. TRO GAME. ...0000ccccccsccccces eecdecceee 1 00 
T Thogsuna Miles Throu h the Heart of Mex- 
a the Rev. J. poy de keon McCarty, 
checet “The Black H ree and Car- 

sae “etc. 734x4%, be 288. 6 BAMIC........ ou 


John Conscience, of Ki ng, soe By John M. 
Bainford, author of “ Ehas 4 of L se 
in-Zion,” ete, 7x4%, pp. 29. Thesame..., 0 80 
Fomjiier Talks on Some of Shakespeare's 8 Come- 
dies. B: izabeth worces Lqmec. vere 
ros. 


x5, Sp. viii, 445. Boston: Robert Bros........ 200 
Ww Did Next. By_ Susan Coolidge, au- 
, B on What Katy Did,” ete te. Ill pusteated. 

> PP. 823. The MMABrccccccccece.co 18 


Cousin Pons. a ed bres Balzac. 14 xd%, 

pp. vi, 426. The same............ eccecccecccoccs 1 OD 
One Day in a Bab: Lite, From the French cf 

1 ‘Arnaud. Kdapted by Susan Coolidge. 

O4X6%, pp. B1. The same.. ......cccceeees © 150 
Joba. Fs ery His Thoughts and Ways. A Book 


1 - 
thor ¢ tO the Skelligs” eto im 208, Dp. 


BAMNC.ecererssescersceresereresesesececee 195 





Cage! ree andi. A Child’s Novel. By Ma 
en Clarke, a uthor of “ Complete oon 


dance pote Shakes peare,” etc. Liao Pp, 300. 
The en of the Peterkin with Others of, teas 
Fis. aA, ucretia P. Hale, 644x4%. P Pp. 


Keyhole Co Count. A Story. By Gertrude i 
Illustrated. Teg x4%Ge pp. 183. 

A Greek- ‘English Lexicon cf ‘the New Testa- 

ment. Bei: ng Grimmn's Wilke’s my td Novi 

Translated. Revised and En- 

larged =e ose h Henry Thayer, D.D. 1x 

734, Pp. xi New York: Harper & Bros. 

Castle a Lake. Coun Sketches. By 

Constance Fenimore Woolson, au‘hor of 

ps. ae a" etc. 64X43, pp. 386. The 


A Plain Man's Talk on the beret Seubin By 
Simon Newcomb, LL.D., author of * Princi- 
ples of Political Econémy »” etc, 63ox4, pp. 
vi, 195. The same 

A Voyage to the Cape. By Ww. Clark Kussell, 
author of “The Wreck of ae Grosvenor,’” 
-@te. 64x44, pp. _ The same......... gueeeee 

This Man’s Wite. A Story of ster Faitb. 
By George Manville Fenn, (Frankiin Square 
Library.) 11x8, pp. 50. The same............- 

Sermons New and Old. By Archbishop Trench, 
author of “ Notes on the Parables.” etc. 74x 
4%, Pp. iv. 306. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Philosophy of Education, By Johann Karl 
Friedrich Rosenkranz. Trapslated from the 
German by Anna C. Sessions. ix, pp. 
xxvii, 286. The same, 

Ben Jonson. By John Addington Symonds. ‘(Eng 
lish Worthies.) 6%x4}, pp. 202. The same. 
Richard Steele, By Austin Dabecs. _{enelish 

Worthies.) 6x4, pp. 240. Taoesame........ 

The Silence of Dean Maitland. A — By 
Maxwell Grey. 7x9, pp.372, 7 he same.. 

Sketches from English History. Selected and 
Edited with an [utroduction, by Arthur M. 
Wheeler. Protessor of History im Yale Col 
fore. 7: 1x5, PP. = New York: Chestenges 

ress. 

Walks and. Talks i in “the Geological Field. ‘By 
Alexander Winchell, LL.D. 7%4x5, pp. 329. 
Wee Me codccccescece eeineuetéasatesenarenceden 

An Outline Sketch of — Literature. By 
Henry A. Beers. 6x4, pp. 244. The same. 

Classic French Course in English. By William 
Cleaver Wilkinson. 6x44, pp. viii, - The 
Gilinabis dtadediinctrsebvadelinechiedecneadbeenes 

Warren Gectings. By Lord Macaulay. “euxdhs, 
PP. 163. The same.......cc.cccce. 

ay is the { Bervice of Man. From the 

an of Dre. Altred Ritter von Urbanitz- 
by. medi ted by R. Wormell, D.Sc. 


3. ted. 9x6. pp. xxx, 669. Lon- 
don, Pars, New York and seumemagenes Cas- 
sell & Co., Limited......... osecees 
A West dof | get the Story of a ‘School, By L. 

Mea author of ‘*Scamp and [,” ete. 

iniustratea. 744x434, Dp. 28. The same...... 

The Kine’s Command; a Story Pe! Girls. By 

Maggie Sym wington, author of * Working to 

= etc. Illustrated. 74414%, pp. 364. The 
8a) 


Buble naar Verses for Pap aR Dey in the 
onth, 236x335, pp. 64. 

Shasae in Sacred Song. 2 Pe of Hymns, 
Religious soem, — Soeset Music, by Wo- 
mau. tilu ‘ ~a | and Edited by 
Eva a. T Smith. <M G C.8.) With an 
Introduction b: Frances. E. mere 93, 2734, 
pp. xi, 88. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co ......... 

Hester, and Other New Socket "meosion By 
Mar, aret seer: author of “ Five Little 


Peppers,” etc. 
October. Edited by hyd Read Adams, 6%x4\, 
pp. xxvi, 154. ‘ine Sneveseece 
Stories of Art and andi ‘By. Clara Erskine 
Clement, author of “Handbooks of Leg- 
engacy and Mythological Art,” etc. Lliustra- 
- » wixt %» DP. xiv, wea Boston: ‘Vicknor 
Drccvccccccccvesccccccecs 


sO eee ee eeereeeseerees 


Jeffrey Roche. 





tite rary Curiosities. (T nee Coen Time Series.) 
@huxa%, pp. Xx, 127, ‘the 


Maps. 'wo volumes. 8%xd%. Vol. I, p 
; Vol. II, pp. been «5. New Yor 
Gharles Scribner's Sons....... erccccvccccctees 
Children’s steries of ameieen Progre By 
Henrietta Christian Wright, author of of  Chil- 


dren's Stories 10 American History.” Llus- 
‘Lhe same. 1 


trated, 7%4X4%4, Pp. 383, 
Chivalric Des. apd the Boys and Girls who 
Helpedco Make Them By E. 38. Brooxs, au- 
ther ot a Historic Boys. ” lilustrated. an 
$6) PI pp. vin, 0, New York — London: 
Putnam's Sons......... ikeeeenase 
A Dictionary of the Targumim, “the Talmud 
Babli and Yerustalmi, and the Midrashic Lit- 
erature. « Compiled by . Jastrow, Ph.D 
exer, ¢ PR; 9. London: Trubner & Uo. ; i 
Putnum’s Sons heeenceserncss eccccce 


ble Solutions of perplexing Things 
cred Scripture. Edite: 
Gees de — ot “The 
etc. 8xbk, pp. see bee. ne 
Thomas Whiteake OP. ccccccccccoce 
Wisterical hm ys a Series of ‘Sketches on 
Ch By the Kt. Rev. Alexarder 
Charts wiaeete D. D. GMx4%, PP. vili, 148. 
sume 





ew ‘York: 


Dear Gotes, One of the Gates Children. By 
Joseph = Bae 7 7x43, pp. 333. Boston 
and Congregational Guseey- 
school loon *Publishine Suciety seccconce 

Kathie’s Experience. By Emily ‘Huntin, ton 
Miller, author of “‘ Royal Road to Yortune,” 
etc. 734x4%, pD. 225. ‘Lhe same................ 

The Silver Bridge and Other Poems. By Eliza- 
beth Akers. 7x4%, pp. iv, 124. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.......... 


ay Seven Songs of Advent, sence 
piphany, Lent, —_ er, Whitsap, Trinity. 
er rom pp.%o. The e. 
Publishers’ Trade last Aunual, 1886, 
= 310. N New York: Office of the Publishers? 


India Miesion. A Thirt, 
the (ndia Mission of the Uniced Prespyteri- 
ap Couch of N i 


Gurist.” etc. s5, pp. 391. New york: A. 
C. AFILStruDE &% BOD....0.....c000-0+ cecccecees 


he Wisdom of the A) poset pse, By J. i. Mell- 
. vaine, author 0 The Wisdom of a 
pture.” #x5%. pp. ix, 44, New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co,..........ssee00e+ 
Complete Poetical Works of Beal. F. Taslor. 
ae x4%, pp. X, 366. Chicag: . ©. Gri 
The Christmas. “Country, s and ‘Other Tales. A 
Collection of Stores Written and Translated 
by Mary J. Safford. Mx, PBs, iv, 28. 
New York: Th cores are woo 
Weethingtente Annual. A tac of Inter- 
Stories for ae Vons Illustrated. 
xt, pp. 216. New Teak: orthington & 
aq 7 s Terrace of bon D Désir. A “Novel ‘of Rursian 
74x4%, pp. 241. Boston: 
- DOvccccccccccccocsee eccece 
St. Paul the Author of the Last Twelve Verses 
of the Second Goapel. By Howard Heber 
Evans, B.A. 7x4}s, pp. 83. London: James 
Nisbet & Co........ 
The Uasting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine. By Frank R. Seoskign. 734x5, PP. 
130. New York: The Century 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


HESUBURBANCOT 
TAGE: Its design and 
construction, containing 
+ iki Over 100 illustrations and fuly 


= descriptive letter-press. This 
s book gives practical instruc- 
to tlionon every question aris- 

ey; ing in house building, and 








VES sS <= postpaid, $1.50. 

YOTTAGE*; or, Hints on Economical House 

Buildiov—2 plates of Cottages costing from $50 
to $3,u.0, with descriptive letter-press. One 8vo vol., 
handsomely boand in cloth, Price, postpaid, $1.0. 

oN Cost HOUSES, including PRIZE DE- 

SIGN“, with elevatious, plans, details, specifi- 
cations, bills of maerials., and estimates of cost. 12 
large (11x14) plates of practical designs, costing from 
$5.0 to 83,cu9, Paper portfolio. Price, postpaid. $1.0v, 
[he three above books will be mailed to one address 
for aa Ov. 
WTA BLES, ponteinins 12 plates of Stables suitable 
for village lots, ranging in cost my $300 upward. 
Paver portfolio, Price, postpaid, $1.06 
SEASIDE and SOUTHERN HOUSES; 1? plates 
of designs for cheap houses, with ample verandas 
suited to a summer climate. Average cost $1,500, Pa- 
per} Ortfolio. Price, $1.00. 

UT-BUILDINGS; 12 plates of_ designs, in- 
O cluding smali Staples, Suuwmer Houses, Pavil- 
ions, Baih Bouses, Gates, Fences, Well Houses, Wind- 
rmilie, Poultry Houses. tizeon House, Tool Houses, 
Sheds, etc. Paper portfolio. Price, postpaid, $1 wo, 

Gratis, Catalogue of Books on Building, Painting 
and Decorating. and Catalogue of Drawing Instru- 
ments and Materials, 


W. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
6 Astor Place, New York. 


Mistakes of Henry George. 


Rev. GEO. C. LORIMER, 
in his new work NOW READY, 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL LIFE, 


gives the true answer to George’s radical 

social theories. Friends of social order 

will! find in it a weapon of great power. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


384 AND 386 a 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 








E. P, DUTTON & CO.’S 
Fine Art Color Books 


for Children. 





NISTER, the! famous printer of “Told inthe Twi- 
light "and “ The White Swaps” has eurpased bimself 
in these Sean ‘which must be seen to be appreciated. 


ALL AROUND THE CLOCK. 


From } eviginal drawings in_color and monotint by 
RIET M. BENNETT. agp enh neque ELuIs 
A0K. Quarto, 64 pages... ... «B20 


UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 


From original drawings in color and monotint by 
Lizz1E Lawson. Verses by RoBeRT ELLIs MACK. 
SRE SP iicdiccccse. cansesassseeosuscs0nd 81.50 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


From original drawings in color and monotint by 
IZZIE Lawson. Verses by RoBert EvLts Mack 
Fe scan dbrtensnsneses cost cnenataceea $1.00 





A CHOICE BOOK OF RHYMES FOR CHILDRE N 


Pictires end Songs for Little Children. 


200 pages, 8yo. With iustwatoas on every page 
PE I MODs cc escuncnastcchinescoceccesd 82.50 
CONTAINS POEMS BY 
MARGARET JoHNSON, Ciara Doty BATES, 
YDNEY DayrR — Mary )). BRINE, 
Marian Dove ANNIE D. BELL, 
and many other ‘favorite writers. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the prices by the publishers. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 


OUR INDIA MISSION. 





Rr v. ANDREW GORDON, 


314 Filbert st.,. , 
Mave this advertisement, as it wha. ante a P ) 


THE GENTURY FQ {006-07 


HE CENTURY is an illustrated monthly magazine containing one hundred and sixty pages (or more), with from forty to eighty 
i\T illustrations. It has a regular circulation of about two hundred thousand copies. often reaching and sometimes exceeding 
two hundred and twenty-five thousand. Of these a large edition is sold in England, where it has been the leading periodi- 

cal of its class for upward of ten years. The magazine was founded in 1870. In 1881 it took the name ‘ The Century,” 
and the name of the corporation which published it became ‘‘ The Century Co.” It has been called by the N. Y. Wation ‘‘ the best 
. edited magazine in the world.” The coming year, beginning with November, wiil be the most 

remarkable in point of attractions in its history, Chief among these is a serial which has been in 
active preparation for sixteen years—a history of our own country in its most critical time, as set 


_ THE LIFE OF 


LINCOLN. 


By his Confidential Secretaries, John G. Nicolay and Col. John Hay. 


This great work, begun with the sanction of President Lincoln, and continued under the authori- 
<a ty of his son, the Hon. Robert T. Lincoln,-is the only full and authoritative record of the hfe of 
Abraham Lincoln. Its authors were friends of Lincoln before his presidency; they were moat 
intimately associated with him as private secretaries throughout his term of office, and to them 
were transferred upon Lincoln’s death all his private papers. Here will be told the inside history 
of the Civil War and of President Lincoln’s administration—important details of which have 
hitherto remained unrevealed, that they might first appear inthis history. {By reason of the publication of this work 


THE WAR SERIES, 


which has been followed witi unflagging interest by a great audience, will occupy ‘less space during the coming year. Gettysburg 
will be described by.Gen. Hunt (Chief of the Union Artillery), Gen. Longstreet, Gen. E. M. Law, and others; Chickamauga, by 
Gen. D. H. Hill; Sherman’s March to the Sea, by Generals Howard, Slocum and others. Generals Q. A. Gillmore, Wm. F- 
Smith, Horace Porter, and John 8. Mosby, will describe speciai battles and incidents. Stories of naval engagements, priso2 life 
ete., etc., will appear. 





\ 





NOVELS AND STORIES. 


‘¢The Hundredth Man,” a novel by Frank R. Stockton, author of ‘‘The Lady, or the Tiger?” etc., begins in November. Two 
novelettes by George W. Cable, stories by Mary Hallock Foote, ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” Julian Hawthorne, Edward Eggleston, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, ana other prominent American authors will be printed during the year. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


(with illustrations) include a series of articles on affairs in Russia and Siberia, by George Kennan, author of ‘‘ Tent Life in Siberia,” 
who has just returned from a most eventful visit to Siberian prisous; papers on The Food Question, with reference to its bearing on 
the Labor Problem; English Cathedrals; Dr. Eggleston’s Religious Life in the American Colonies; Men and Women of Queen Anne’s 
Reign, by Mrs. Oliphant; Clairvoyance, Spiritualism, Astrology, etc., by the Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., editor of the Christian Ad- 
voeate; astronomical papers; articles throwing light on Bible history, etc. 


THE NOVEMBER CENTURY, 


Ready November 1st. Edition, a quarter of a million eopies. 


CONTAINS: 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF THE LIFE OF LINCOLN, 


Described above, including the editorial presentment and author’s preface: with a new frontispiece portrait of Lincoln, and nineteen 
illustrations, This installment, entitled ‘*Lincoln as Pioneer,” gives the ancestry of the President, and the relation between the 


Lincoln family and Daniel Boone; also Lincoln’s boyhood and early manhood, and a graphic account of the frontier States in the 
earlier days. 


OLD CHELSEA, BY Dr. B. E., MARTIN. 


Describing a picturesque suburb of London, ence the home of Queen Elizabeth, Nell Gwynn, George Eliot, Carlyle, and other 
famous characters; with illustrations by Seymour Hayden and Joseph Pennell. 


THE FATE OF A VOICE; A STORY BY MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 


Author of ‘ fhe Led-Horse Claim,” ‘‘ John Bodewin’s Testimony,” etc., with one full-page illustration by the author. 


MACHINE POLITICS IN NEW YORK, BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Including chapters on “ Heelers,” ‘‘ The Social Side,” ‘‘ The Liquor Seller in Politics,” ‘‘ Boss Methods,” ‘* Beating the Machine,” ete. 


FIRST CHAPTERS OF FRANK R. STOCKTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


This love story of real life, ‘‘The Hundredth Man,” is different from anything the author has yet undertaken. 


It will run through 
twelve numbers of THE CENTURY. i 
THE NEED OF TRADE SCHOOLS. 


By Richard Auchmuty, founder of the New York Trade Schools, with illustrations. 


THE BATTLE OF THE FIRST DAY AT GETTYSBURG. 


By Gen. Henry J. Hunt, Chief of the Union Artillery, with Maps of the Gettysburg Campaign, by Gen. Doubleday, and illustra. 
tions. 


HOOKER’S APPOINTMENT AND REMOVAL. 


An anonym ous article by a gentleman who was at Army headquarters in Washington at the time of the events deseribed. 


AN ART PAPER BY CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 


On the Temple ef Diana of the Ephesians, and other recent discoveries; in which the author identifies an ancient silver plate lately 
found in France as the work of the silversmiths of Ephesus, whose industry is described in the New Testament. Illustrated. 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


include editorials on ‘“‘The American Militia,” ‘‘The Congressional Balance sheet,” etc.; there are open letters on ‘A Siberian 
Tragedy,” by George Kennan, ‘‘ Time Reckoning for the Twentieth Century,” by Principal Grant, of Kingston, ‘' Genius and Matri- 
mony,” ‘The Architectural League of New York,” with short verse, etc., in ‘* Bric-’-Brac”; also in the latter department a satire by 
Bill Nye. 


Subscription price, $4 00 a year, 85 cents a number. Dealers, posimasters, and tke publishers take subscriptions. Send forour 





beautifully iliustrated 24-page catalogue (free) containing full prospectus, ete., including a special offer by which new readers can 
get baek numbers to the beginning of the War Series at a very low priee. THE CENTURY CO., New Yonrr. 
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A SALMAGONDI OF NEW AMERICAN 


FICTION, VERSE, HUMOR, COOKERY, 
BIOGRAPHY. 


GEORGE H. PICARD’S NEW NOVEL : 


OLD BONIFACE. 


ANOVEL. By the author of “ A Mission Flowor” and 
“A Matter of Taste.” 
The scene is placed in London, and the chief charac 
ters are three Americans apd several Scotch people» 
ortrayed with the fine touch of this rising novelist. 
ost delicate and enjoyable wit and satire pervade 
the story, which is an interesting one. 
Large 12mo, on fine laid paper, attractively bound 
i velfum cloth, with conventional design of thistles, 
1,60, 


REAL PEOPLE. 


A volume of new short stories. By Manion WiLcox 
formerly an editor of the New-Englander and in- 
structor in Yale College. Comprises “ A Spavish 
American Engagement,” “ Keepsakes,” etc, At- 
tractively printed, Tastefully bound in cloth, 8l. 


AN INTERESTING NEW SERIES 
OF AMERICAN VERSE. 


The volumes now ready are composed largely of 
bright vers de societe,and future numbers of the series 
will be, in general, of the same nature. 

Delightful in size, and quiet, tasteful binding. 

1. CAP AND BELLS. By Samuel Minturn Peck. 
Sparkiing verses, some of which have appeared 
in the Century and other well-known publications. 


2, POINT LACE AND DIAMONDS. By George W. 


jaker. 

A new edition of this wonderfully successful little 
volume of vers de societe, with many, additions and 
revisions, a* 

Each | volume, Elzevir 16mo, from w plates, on 
very fine laid paper. Olive-zreen vellum cloth, 
rao boards, gilt top, neat ornamentation in gold, 

00, 


Uniform with * Point Lace and Diamonds” in size, 
binding and price: 
THE BAD HABI1S OF GOOD SOCIELY, By George 
A. Baker. 


WELCOME NEW SERIES. 


THE GOOD THINGS OF “LIFE.” Third Series. 
Now ready. With newstamp after design by F. 
G. Attwood. Cloth, $2.50. 

New Editions of the successful First Two Series. 

LIFE’S VERSES. Second Series. Illustrated b 
Mitchell, Brennan, Atwood, McVickar, Herford, 
Sterner and uthers, Similar to the First Series, 
but containing selections of more recent date. 
Filled with illustratious, none.of which appear in 
the First Series, Apple-green cloth, attractively 
ornamented in colors and gold, $1.50. 


ANEW “ MURREY’” BOOK. 
THE BOOK OF ENTREES 

A companion tothe successful * Fifty Soups and 
Fifty Salads,” by the same author, Thomas J. Mur- 
rey, formerly professiona) caterer of the Astor 
House, New York, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, 
and other leading hotels, author of * Valuable Cook- 
ing Keceipts.” 

Mr. Murrey’s own receipts (over 125 in number) for 
entrees of all varieties. 
Invaluable for dinners, lunches, late breakfasts, etc. 

16mo, boards, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 

A new series 01 importance, in which two volumes 

are now ready. 


THE LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


Written so _as to interest all readers, especially 
YOUNG PEOPLE, and designed to be strictly accur- 
ate and valuabie, and to give the results of the latest 


researc : 

The intention isto make it the standard series of 
its class. 

Each volume, 12mo, from new type, on good paper, 
with illustrations. s 

ound uniformly in red cloth, with attractive de- 

sign in black and gold on covers, showing portraits of 
Washington, Lincoln, Grant and Garfield. Each vol- 
ume, $1.25, 


1. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


2. ULYSSES 8. GRANT. 

By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 
Author of” The Life of Abraham Lincoln,” “ Dab 
Kinzer,” “ Esau Hardery,” etc., etc. oo 
Otber volumes in preparation. “The Life of 
Grant" is published cut of its chronological order 
because of the present great interest in the subject. 





WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 


182 5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


T. NICHOLAS SONGS. 


A collection:of; original music by the best 
American composers ; uniquely illustrated ; 
the handsomest music-book ever produced. New 
edition, price reduced. All booksellers and mmusic- 


dealers have it. It is a pleasure to look it over. 
Tue Century Co, New York, 


VOWEL INDEX FILE (Revolving.) 


A Compact File Has io pigeon-holes. Best thing 
made for quick classifying of clippings, memoranda, 
letters, etc. Cylinder revolving vertically ina neat 
case, Send for circular and price-list. Address, J. H. 
SHERRARD, Patentee and Manufacturer,-Delphos, O. 











SELECTIONS AND POEMS FOR FUNERAL 
SERVICES, 

Compiled and essengee by the Rev. Christopher 

East ond Charies J. Staples. 1lémo, cloth, 235 pp. 


ce, $1.25. George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, or of W. B. Clark & Carruth, Boston. 


READ 


The Volcano Under the City. 


A graphic history of the great New York Riots ef 
1863, in which over 1,400 men were killed; and an 
apalysis of the same elements which stili underlie the 

aly (fe of every considerabie American city. A 
book of vitai pusportance to-day. Ready Saturday, 
Retober Suth, in bookstores, or mailed by the pub- 

shers, 

FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, N.Y. 


QECOND-HAND SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT 
7) BOOK 


: 8. 
CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Kow, N. Y. City. 








LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 


FINE GIFT BOOKS. 

NATURE’S HALLELUJAH. 

From orginal designs by Irene E. Jegzome. author 
and artist of “ One Year’s Sketch Book,” “ The Mes- 
sage of the Bluebird,” etc. Presented in a series of 
nearly fifty full-page illustrations (9x14 inches), 
engraved on wood by GeorGE T. ANDREW. Elegant- 
ly bound in gold cloth, full gilt edges, $6.00; Tur- 
Sey monosee, $12.00; tree calf, $12.00; Spanish calf, 
812.00. 

UNIFORM WITH 


Comprising forty-six 
i es EL 


By ALFRED Fauwspos.. Twensy illustrations by W. 


] 

Fnglish landscape an‘ rural life, engraved on wood 
by. ° with Lee bene 
ard’s Iliustrated Series of Favorite Hymns, Balla 
and Poems. Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $1.5v. 


NEW NOVELS. 


FOES OF HER HOUSEHOLD. 
By Miss A. M. Dovuetas, Cloth -50. In Lee & 
hepard’s Uniform Series of the Douglas Novels. 

Comprising sixteen volumes, 

- ere are few writers of fiction whose annual 
contribution to the jist of choice novels 1s more wel- 
come in intelligent home circles than is that of 
Amanda M. Douglas. Her works are always sure to 
be pure in sentiment, of unexceptionable literary 
merit. deeply interesting in the development of the 
plot, and enriched with strong and beautiful char- 
acter and artistic local sketches.”— Home Journal. 

A BOSTON GIKL’S AMBITIONS. 
2: = VinGinia F. TOWNSEND. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
niform with Lee & Shepard's Series of the Towns- 
end Novels, Comprieing seven volumes. 
THE HOLLAND SERIES. 
By Virernta F. TOWNSEND. 12mo, cloth, per volume, 
100, Comprising “ The peines 0: Medway,” 

“The Hollands,” “ Sixin All,” “The Mills of Tux- 

bury.” These four are among Miss Townsend's best 

home stories, and have been out of print for some 
time. Sold separately. 

“ Asa writer of sweet, refined fiction, instinct with 
noble ideals and pervaded by a spirit of aspiration 


toward all that is , and lovely, and of good re- 
sort, Virginia F. Townsend is unsurpassed. She is 
the poet of Nature, and she weaves her beautiful 


thoughts and dreams into story after story, all char- 
acterized by her artist touch, and her uplifhing. spir- 
itual ideals of life.”— Boston Traveler, 
NEW JUVENILES, 
OLIVER OPTIC’S LATEST. 

ALL TAUT; or, BUILVING THE BOAT. 
Cloth, illustrated, 81,25. Beingthe fifth of 
THE BOAT BUILDERS’ SERIES. 

One of the most successful series of books this popu- 

er author has written. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S TWO NEW BOOKS. 
THE LUTTLE MASTER. 
16mo. cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 
S ONE FAULT. 
16mo, cloth, illustrated. 81.25. 
Being the fourth and fifth of the popular 
TIDE MILL STORIES. 


LITTLE MISS WEEZY. 
By Penn SHIRLEY. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 
This Jady, whose writings are so popular in the 
children’s magazines, is a real sietertothe author of 
“Little Prudy,”and makes her little characters act and 
talk as funny as the “ Prudy Folks.” This is her first 


volume. 
YOUNG WRECKER OF THE 
FLORIDA REEF; 
or, THE TRIALS AND ADVENTURES OF FRED RANsoM. 
By RicHarp MEADE BacHE. Cloth, illustrated, 


The Florida wreckers are not demons, luring ships 
to destruction with false lights, as has been some- 
lieved, but brave, hardy men. 


. 2 
his- 


education for the purifying and elevating of mar- 
riage and the family is « work. 

Sold by all booksetlers, and sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. r new catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





“This book is, on the whole, the best one 
out.” —Christian Jntelligencer, 


4 


APMINA ++: 


+ Sanctoram 


A SELECTION OF 
HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE, 


WITH TUNES. ’ 

Tue Rev. Roswett D. Hitcucocs, D, D., 

Tux Rev, Zacnary Eppy, 
Tug Rev. Lewis W. Mupcr, 

Containing 746 Hymns, 21 Doxologies, 43 Chants, with 
seven separate Indexes. It ig believed that the reduc 
tion in the number of Hymns will meet with universal 
approbation, as it has been effected by omitting those 
which were practically duplicates or inferior echoes. 

There are 500 Tunes, including all the best of recent 
Compositions, together with all those old, familiar ones 
80 deservedly loved in American churches, 

Broad pages and new, large type, cloth covers and 
flexible back, CLERGYMEN OR COMMITTEES may 
obtain copies free for examination, subject to return if 
not adopted. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


NEW YORK, _, PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO, 


} Editors.’ 





“ WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER, 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


FALL CATALOGUE READY, 
Comprising rare editions and artistic bindings by 
Trautz, Bauzonnet, Thibaron, Cuzin, Lortic, etc. Also 
a large collection of valuable new and old books. 

Ail the latest French novels received as soon as 


Dublisbed. 
JOHN DELAY, 
23 Union Square, N. Y. 








PAINLESS PREGNANCY AND 
PARTURITION POSSIBLE. 


Tokology, by Alice B Stockham, M. D..isa noble 
beok for a noble purpose, Sample pages free, 
Mor., 82.75. SANITARY PUBLISHING CO.. Chicago. 





mous. societies, writers 
and public speakers. A treasure for libraries. 
ie Sunshine ane Shadow. By a WH 
ALLOU. 60. ok o uan 
anecdotes about the ane +> na 
prapesty interestingand of permanent value, 
d at bookstores ; 


Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from 
the Portuguese. Illustrated by Lupvia 
SanpDoE Ipsen. Oblong fol. (pp 13x16 ins.), 
beautifully bound, gilt top, $15.00. In tree 
calf, $30.00. 


and avished upon e resources of his im- 
agination and skill. The result is a maznificent 
monument to‘the m: t enshrined therein, 


Scott’s The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. An entirely new edition, with nearly 
100 new illustrations by leading American 
artists. Elegantly bound, with full gilt 
edges. Inbox. Cloth, $6.00; padded calf, 
tree-calf, or antique morocco, $1000; in 
crushed levant, with silk linings, $25.00. 
soles lon (eter wee i 

Mr, Anthony's ouparvieien, and its road and hapd- 

some pages offer very favorable opportunities for the 

display of the illustrations, which are masterpieces 
of modern engraving. 

Persia and the Persians. By Hon. 
8. G. W. Bensamin, late U. 8. Minister to 
Persia. 8vo. With portrait and many 
illustrations. Beautifully bound, $5.00. In 
half-calf, $9.00. 


than its 
ublished under 


Recollections of Eminent Men: 
By Epwin Percy WHIPPLE. Crown 8vo, with 
steel portrait of the author, and the memo- 
rial address by C. A. Barto], D.D. $1.50. 


Mural Painting. By Freperic Crown- 
1N-SHIELD. £quare 8vo. With illustrations, 
$3.00. 


The Virginia Campaign of Gen- 
eral Pope in 1862. With Maps and 
Plans. 8vo, $3.00. 


Confessions and Criticisms: By 
JULIAN HawTHoRNE. $1 50. 


A series of very delightful essays and papers, with 
reminiscences and other memorable chapters. 


Self-Consciousness of Noted Per- 
sons. By Hon. JustinS. Morriny. $1.50 





*,* For sale by Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


J. CHURCH CO.. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


: My little boy has just learned to read. What serie 
of books would you recommend which would take him 
along by slow degrees, interest him all thelway, and 
prepare him for something better? 

“ ANSWER.—One series of books stands out and ans- 
wers this question in all its conditions—books which 
have been read by two or three generations. A hun- 
dred thousand of our readers, at least, have guessed 
the name before we announce it to them: 


THE ROLLO BOOKS. 


Published by T. .Y. CROWELL & CO., of New York.” 
—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 











BoukAgents Wanted. Am. Pub’s Co., Aartford, Con. 


NEW ETCHINGS, 


tk s 
Chorister Boys,’ an origina etching by 
F. M. Spiegle, 





sé 
The Welcome Step,” After a painting 
by Jennie Brownscombe (a companion to “ Watching 
and Waiting.” 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 
be obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All of “Klackner’s Publications” are 
protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ‘‘Proofs aud 
Prints.” 
I7 East 17th Street, New York. 
R. CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


ELSON’S 


sunday-School Books and Cards 
PPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 


BEND FOR CATALOGUE, 











T. NELSON & SONS, 
423 Rieecker Stree. New Vork 
enced or otherwise. It con- 
SIN tains lists of newspapers 
e cost 
of advertising. Theadver- 
for who wants to spend one dollar, finds in it the 


A book of 100 pages. The 
APER best book for an advertiser 
to consult, be he experi- 
of 
and estimates of th 
ormation he requires, while for him who will in- 


ee 
ent, or can be mi do so by slight c’ 
eaeil arrived at b nD ence. Ove hu: dred 
and fifty-three editions have been issu 
‘APE 


pric, to any address for | r 





or 
price by TICKNOR & CO.. Boston, 


L & CO., 
BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing House Square),N.Y. 





THE MARQUIS OF PENALTA 


(MARTA Y MARIA), 


By DON ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES. 
12mo. $1.50. 


** The literature is delight- 
ful: full of charming humor, 
tender pathos, the liveliest 
sympathy with nature, the 
keenest knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and a style 
whose charm makes itself 
felt through the shadows of 
a strange speech. It isastory 


ef Heaven; and Marta, who remains, t i 
these for her loss. We do not re ~~~ 


tp between her and ber seers lover, Ieft step’ Sve? 
er sister’s lover, left ste t 

in the lurch by the intending bride of Heaven. —— 

“Asketch of the story gives no idea of its citne. 

the 

The whole 





13 Astor Place. New York. 


Some New Books for 
Girls and Boys, 


WHAT KATY DID NEXT. A sequel to “ What 
Katy Did,” and “ What Katy Did‘at School.” By 
Susan COoLIDGE. With illustrations by Jessie Mc 
Dermott, Square 12mo. Cloth. Uniform with Susan 
Coolidge’s books. Price, $1.50. 

The two Katy books have always been the admira- 
tion of juvenile readers, who will take delight in fol- 
lowing Katy and Clover in their farther adventures. 
JO’S BOYS AND HOW THEY TURNED 

OUT. A sequel to “ Little Men.” By Louisa M 

ALcoTT. 16mo, Uniform with Miss Alcott’s “ Lit- 

tle Women Series.” Price, 81.5v. 

THE LAST OF THE PETERKINS. 
Others of Their Kin. 
With illustrations. 
Price, $1.25. 

This book contains the final history of this funny 
family. 

ONE DAY IN A IBABY’S LIFE. From the 
French of M. ArRnNaup. Translated and adapted by 
Susan CooLipGE. With 32 full page illustrations 
by F, Bouisset, printed in colors. Quarto. Illumi-« 
nated board covers, red edges. Price, $1.50. 

This delightful and beautiful volume chronicles 
the adventures of a girl and boy—Miss Jeannette and 
Master Jean—for a single day, from sunrise to sun- 
set. The book is entirely printed in Paris, and is 
quite an artistic successin both designs and coloring, 
UNCLE, PEEP, AND I. A child’s novel, By 

Mary CowpEn-CLaARKE. With frontispiece illus- 

tration by Merrill. Square 16mo. Cloth. Price 

$1.25. . 
KEY-HOLE COUNTRY. A story about things 

you would certainly seeif you went through the 

Key-hole. By GERTRUDE JERDON. With illustra- 

tions. Square 12mo, Cloth. Gilt, Price, $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Timely Manuals. 


I. MANUAL OF THE DISEASES OF THE 
Nose and Throat. By J. M. W. Kitchen, M.D, 
16mo, illustrated, cloth, $1. 


Il. CATARRH, SORE-THROAT, AND HOARSE- 
ness. By Dr. J. M. W. Kitchen. 16mo, il- 
lustrated, cloth, $1. 


Ill. CONSUMPTION : ITS NATURE, CAUSES, 
Prevention and Cure. By J. M. W. Kitchen, 
M. D., 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 234 St., New York. 


“The work of an elegant and appreciative writer, 
who has admirably succeeded in her object of present- 
ing the characters described in a way to make them the 
objects of emulation by the reader. No intelligent 
youth can read it without having loftier aspirations 
and better aims in life, and learning that existence is 
‘not a play-day, but a thing of earnest activity.’ We 
earnestly recommend the volume as one which every 
parent should put into the hands of their children.”— 
ALBANY PRESS. 


Girls Who Became Famous, 


By MRS. SARAH K. BOLTON. 
With Portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 


jographical Sketches of Harriet Beccher Stowe 
——— Eliot, Helen Hunt Jackson, Harriet Hosmer, 
Kosa Bonheur, Florence Nightingale, Maria Mit- 
chell, and other eminent women. 
Companion book to “ Poor Boys Who Became 
Famous.” 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 








With 
By Lucretia P. HALE. 
Square l6mo. Cloth. Gilt 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 

















Ss GAZINE, One Year......0++--4 W 
HARPER SHALES, One Fearn 4% 
TASES AIAG eronr 

gl RPER'S CATALOGUE wilt 
on receipt of Nine Cents. 
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October 28, 1886.] THE INDEPENDENT. (13877) 15 
peeing 4 4 BOOKS The Funday-school, Baws of the Weeb, 
HARPER'S YOUNG PROPLE. The Crisis of Missions. eee . FORBIGN. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
For Boys and Girls. 


16 pp., large 8vo. Price, 5 cents a num- 
ber. Snbscription, $2.00 a year. Postage 
free to all subscribers in the United States 
and Canada. 


A specimen copy will be sent free on appli- 
cation. 





The Eianta Voice will begin with the 
Number issued November 2d, 1886. 

Harrer’s Youna PEopue has been called “the 
model of what a periodical for young readers 
ought to be,” and the justice of this commenda- 
tion is amply sustained by the large circulation 
it has attained both at home and in Great Britain. 
This success has been reached by methods that 
mustcommend themselves to the judgment of 
parents no less than to the tastes of children— 
namely, by anearnest and well-sustained effort 
to provide the best and most atiractive reading 
for young people at alow price. The illustrations 
are copious and of a conspicuously high stand- 
ard of excellence. 


Volume Eight will eontain the latter half of 
the serial story by Kirk MunRoE now running, 
entitled ‘‘The Fiamingo Feather,” with illustra- 
tions by T. De Tuutsrror ; a new serial by Lucy 
C. LILx1E, entitled *‘ The Colonel's Money,” il- 
lustrated by Freperic Drea ; to be followed 
by a serial story for boys. 

The short stories will be contributed by W11- 

~1AM D. Hows11s, Frank R. Stockton, Louisa 
M. Aucott, H. C. Bunner, R. K. MunxITTRIck, 
Howarp Pyie, JoHN HABBERTON, W. O. Srop- 
DARD, FKANK ConveRsE, JoHN R. CORYELL, 
Davin Ker, SopHiz Swett, Juvia K, HiupRetu, 
SypnEy Dayre, HELEN Hays, and others. 

Poems, papers combining instruction with en- 
tertainment, and articles on sports and pas- 
times, will be contributed by the most popular 
and experienced writers. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


The most attractive and elevating literary pe- 
riodical in the world for boys and girls.—Rev. 
James A. WorDEN, D.D. 

A charming weekly magazine that “ puts a 
spirit of youth in everything.”—GrorGE Par- 
sons LaTHROP in the N. Y. Star. 

It growa better and better with every year.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

A charming juvenile publication, fresh and de- 
lightful as ever. Adelight and a treasure in 
thousands of happy homes.—LHvangelist, N. Y. 

Its standard is higher than tbat of any week- 
ly publication for the young.—Boston Globe. 

Safe, spakling and sunny—a real friena to the 
boys and girls. It entertains, mstructs and 
charms its readers. — Christian Intelligencer, 

A rare collection of valuable and instructive 
pene. with choice illustrations. — Observer, 


‘A model juvenile. A boy or girl can have no 
ea and brighter magazine. — Independent, 


The safest and best reading for children. .. . 
In every way deserving of its great success.— 
Churchman, N. Y. 

Bright, sparkiing, and brimming’ over with 
good things. No magazine of its kind has ever 
come into such boundless popularity. — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, 

An inexhaustible ‘source of entertainment.— 
Watchman, Boston. 

Tne best paper for boys and girls.--Boston 
Journal, 

- sort of neceasity_in juvenile life.—W. Y. 


po fresh and sparkling as the boys and girls 
for whom it is written.—Christian Advocate, 


Growing in yearsit but grows in grace,— 
Critic, N. Y. 

Its tone, variety and general excellence of lit- 
erary workmansh]p are admirably sustained. 

- « We cannot commend it too highly— 
‘Christian Union, N. Y. 

The children’s taste is being educated by such 
reading— Examiner, N. Y. 

If money is ever well laid out in supplying 
children with good reading, for a merely nomi- 
nal Price, it is certainly in subscribing for Har- 
PER’s YounG PeorLte.—N. Y. Moil and Express. 


Bound Volumes of Harper’s Young People, 


Volume VII. nearly ready. Volumes 
IV., V. and VI., price, $3.50 each. Vo!- 
umes I., II. and ILI. out of print. The Vol- 
umes begin with the first Number issued 
in November. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage Free to subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 








TEARPEIVS MAGATIMR. ....0.0cccccccevsccscesessces 84 U0 
 (_ § Se 40 
inca caiiniennapaensoeh 40 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.. 200 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE “LIBRARY, 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)............. 10 60 


Lists sent free on application. 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Number a 
week for 52 weeks)... sorececes - 15 00 
Lists sent free on application. 
Remittances should ve made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time ts specified, subscriz ‘ions will be begun 
wtth the current number. 


HARPER'S 
fF | CATALOGUE, ox comprising the titles 


oO} caqene velumes, wll be 


sent by mail on receipt of T Ten Cen 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Pierson. - . 1 
That Quisset House. By Jennie 

M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo. 
Bible Warnings. By the Rev. 


Richard Newton, D.D., 6 illustra- 
tions ° - 12mo1 25 
My Pearl. A Story by Alida Bs 
Graves © 2mo1 25 
The Gillettes. ‘By the outer of 
‘Win and Wear” - a - 16mo. 


1 Dick the Captain. 75c. 3 Jack,who Persevered 75c.. 
2 Nan, the Missionary,75c. 4 Bert the Enterprising 75c 
The Slave Girl of Pompeii. Holt. 60 
MadgeHardwicke. Giberne. 1 00 
Storm Signals. New sermons. 

Sourgeon. - . oo - 100 
My Sermon Notes. III. Mat- 

thew to Acts. By Spurgeon. - - 100 
All of Grace. By Spurgeon. - - 50 
Hodge on Romans. 8vo. New 

ed. 3 00 
Dr. Hanna’ ‘8 Life of Christ. 

New ed. 3 v. - 3 00 
Fraser’s Synoptical Lectures 

on the Books of me Bile. 8 

vols. - 450 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price, 





FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufactprins Ste Gsationers and Printers, 
ane, N. 
Patent Safety aoa Boast Spring b back Account 
Books, a full line of Fancy 2 cas no a dpe Stationary. for 
business or private use. assortweat of 





lished caansally. Your custom Dany do Telep one 


6 Library, 50 cts, 








@ month installments. Immense 

a list to choose from. $12, 

£18, $24, or larger Libraries at 

proportionate rates. Provident Book Clubs 

organizing everywhere. The Literary Revolution 

makes a big forward movement. Illustrated 

Catalogue, 132 pages, may be had for 4 cents, 

or Condensed Catalogue, and particulars, free. 

Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 893 
PearlSt., NewYork. Mention this paper, 


EBSTER’S 


Unabridged Dictionary. 


A Dictionary 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
Gazetteer of the World 


Titles, anda 





Invaluable 25,000 

“ys very: Bieasastant Dictionary 
Seh: of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 
seve Allin one Book. 





G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


LETTERS FROM WALDEGRAVE COTTAGE, 


By Rey. George W. interesting of the P, 
E. Church. A Doourityl. interest ne va ume. illus- 
trated. Universally indorsed by th religious and 


York. Enclose 1 and address the author. P. 0. B 
344. Norwalk, Conn. 








THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 
Send for our new catalogue of a vast and varied col- 
lection of volumes Old and New at marvelously 
cheap prices, Liberal terms to Sunday-schoolk, etc. 
McHALE, ROH DE & CO., 9 Courtlandt St., N. Y: 


MUSIC. 


New Music for Xmas, 
Christmas Service No. 9. promised One 


Asuperior and 5 new Service of Sc 
and Sone, by Rospert Lowry. The dolections 
are admirable, and. the — have all been written for 
the present: season. 16 p 

Price, $4 per Too; 5 cts.each by Mail. 


Contains u- 

Christmas Annual No, 17, Qantezsheae 

fayorite authors. An abundant supply of Songs for 
any Christmas Festival. 

Price, 83 per 100; 4c. each by mail. 


ib Our New 
Santa Claus’ Home.” Christmas Cantata, 
ANE. Is firet-class in every partic- 
hg ‘pienaia efrects: easily rendered. 
Sent on receipt ot 25 cents. 
"A full catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


Chicago House, 81 Randolph Street. 
EDUCATION. 
EST TEACHERS. ,s05cAx 


promptl vided for Families, oat Hy 
ptly pro’ or 
Skilled f ere supplied with positions. 
reulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property ren and one 
Scboo) and ndergarten Ma |, ote. 
J. W. SOHEKMERHORN & if lath f treet, N. ¥. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SeeS for cteewlar. £.0.Fish, Fiek i3 teemon’ Pi Place’ Bo 


THE — LAKEWOOD, NEWJ amaae. 


Athorough Preparatory School for Young Ladies 
and Little e airls. seve teachers for the languages. 
Gymnasium, dergarten. Train Teachers. 
Special course for, invalid girls. For Cw ad- 
dress, 1ss E. T. FARRINGTON,’ Lakew 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 7TH. 


THOMAS CONVINCED.—Joun xx, 19—31, 








Nores.—‘‘ On that day.”—The same day on 
which he arose. ‘hen the doors were 
shut.”—It was natural that the disciples should 
fear persecution immediately after the cruci- 
fixion of their Master. Shut, probably bolted. 
‘Jesus came and stood in their midst.”— 
How he thus appeared suddenly, in a room 
closed on all sides, it is impossible to say. We 
have no experience in glorified matter. Suffice 
it to say that Jesus had the power of being pres- 
ent wherever he pleased, in his glorified state, 
without reference to the ordinary laws that con- 
trol men. ‘* Peace be unto you.” —The com- 
mon eastern salutation at meeting or parting. 
It was peace also, in contrast with their fear of 
the Jews. ** He showed unto them his hands 
and his side.”—Not only for identification, to 
show that he is not a epirit, but he contrasts 
his present glory with his past sufferings. 
‘* As the Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you.”—The disciples were to be workers in ex- 
actly the same mission as their master was en- 
gaged in, and under his immediate guidance. 
** Receive ye the Holy Ghost.”—This is a 
real gift of the Spirit, and was imparted to alj 
present. It brought new inner spiritual life. 
‘* Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven 
unto them.”—The Lord commits to his disciples 
the right to declare, in his name, that there is 
forgiveness for sin, and that the sin will be 
forgiven on the conditions of faith and repent- 
ance. “But Thomas, one of the twelve 
called Didymus, was nel with them when Jesus 
came.” —Didymus is Greek for twin, the equiva- 
lent of Thomas of Hebrew origin. No reason is 
given why he is absent. He may have been 
home alone, brooding over his sorrow and disap- 
pointment. **T will not believe.” —All the dis- 
ciples were more or less impregnated with doubt, 
only Thomas was the more stubborn, the less 
disposed te believe. He will believe if only suffi- 
cient evidence be given; and it is.—-—‘* After 
eight days.”’-—The second Sunday evening. This 
can be regarded as the first celebration cf our 
Sunday, and in the same room the disciples met 
before.———“‘ Reach hither thy finger.”—Jesus 
knows Thomas’s doubts without being told. He 
recognizes their naturalness, and is willing to 
meet them. * Be not faithless,””—Literally, 
become not. He was in danger of becoming an 
unbeliever. ** My Lord and my God.”—He 
is convinced at first sight, and surrenders im- 
mediately. “* Many other signs.”—This is 
an important statement. John only givesa 
selection. He knew of many more convincing 
signs of similar character; but he did not think 
it necessary to tell them. The object of the 
book is to make others believe what Thomas 
did, so that, believing, they might have eternal 
life. 
=Instruchon.—In the first place note that our 
lesson records the fact that our Lord appeared 
twice in the midst of a closed room, and each 
time greeted his disciples with *‘ Peace be unto 
you.” A prominent minister in the South once 
remarked that his greatest blessings came to him 
Sunday evening on his knees in his closet. We 
often seek in vain in the bustle of every-day life, 
because our whole heart is not in the com- 
munion. Christ often went apart to be alone 
with his God. Make it a practice to meet him 
alone once a day, if need be, behind a locked 
door, and peace will come: 

** By all means use sometimes to be alone. 
Salute thyself: see what thy soul doth wear. 

Dare to look in thy chest; for ’tis thine own; 

And tumble up and down what thou find’st 
there.” 

Again, Christ committed to all his followers 
the duty of proclaiming his salvation to men. 
The twenty-third verse has often been grievous- 
ly misinterpreted. Noone has a right to say 
that any one is saved or damned. That is 
Christ’s sole prerogative. But each Christian 
owes it as a daty to him whose name he bears, 
to be Christ’s messenger of good-tidings. Let 
each layman see this to be his blessed privilege, 
and cease to consider it solely the minister’s 
duty for which he is paid. 

There is an honest doubt eager to be con- 
vinced of the truth. There is another doubt» 
captious and critical. The former is often con- 
stitutional, as was Thomas’s case. And Christ 
meets it tenderly. The other is generally the 
result of cherished spiritual disorder. Thomas 
loved and doubted. If Thomas-like, you love in 
spite of your doubt, Christ will, by the most 
convincing proofs of his divinity, lead you to 
say: ‘‘My Lordand my God.” Beware of doubt 
with no love! Pray ‘‘ Lord, I believe ; help thou 
mine unbelief.” 

Study this Gospel story; it is written for you, 
It was that you personally might believe. You 
have the option of taking or rejecting it. It is 
all plain enough. If you reject Obrist, you can 
blame no one but yourself. If you believe, you 
will have peace with life everlasting in Obrist 
Jesus, our Gospel Saviour. 
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-...There were various conflicting and more 
or less sensational rumors as to Bulgarian poli- 
tics all the week. It was announced last that the 
leaders of the Sobranje have definitely made up 
their minds to dispatch to the Czar a deputa- 
tion consisting of Slavikoff, Gueschoff, and 
Metropolitan Clement. They will be instructed 
to complain of the action of General Kaulbars 
as Russian Agent in Bulgaria, and to ask the 
Czar to name a candidate for the Bulgarian 
throne. Itis also stated that the Russian con- 
suls in Bulgaria have been ordered to refuse 
passports to the members of the proposed dele- 
gation, if it is sent. A cable despatch to the 
Boston Herald regarding the Balkan situation 
takes the ground that war is inevitable. The 
correspondent writes : 


** A3 the Russian Foreign Minister is really anx- 
ious to keep the peace, his diplomatic adroitness is 
a factor of great value in avoiding a collision. The 
report is believed that General Gourkee will suc- 
ceed General Kaulbars, should the latter fail in bis 
mission, and the silent work of the Russian political 
emissaries will be followed by the thunder of Rus- 
sian guns. He declares it impossible for the pow- 
ers to silently acquiesce in this movement. Russia 
has sold no more wheat on the English market this 
autumn. This may be owing to ashort crop, but it 
isthe belief by amajority of people acquainted 
with the facts that the grain is held back in expec- 
tation of war.” 

The next meeting of Sobranje is expected to 
prove a stormy affair, and it will not be post- 
poned as Gencral Kaulbars requested. Prince 
Alexander has requested the Sobranje to ignore 
him as a candidate for the Bulgarian throne, 


...-The question of the evacuation of Egypt 
by the British continues to breed more decided 
trouble between Great Britain and France. The 
entire French press, especialiy in Paris, exe 
asperated at the temperate manner in which 
the English press have treated the matter, are 
making yiolent attacks on England. It appears 
to be a decided appeal to old grudges and the 
Englishman as the natural foe of France. 


..A remarkable rumor was current, during 
the middle of the week, to the effect that the 
Czar of Russia was positively insane, and that 
he had, in a violent frenzy, killed Baron Reutorn, 
an aid-de-camp, in his dressing-room. ‘ The re- 
port was printed in all the foreign papers, but 
immediately received an official demial from St. 
Petersbargh. 


DOMESTIC, 


....The preparations for the unveiling of the 
great statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, at 
the time of our going to press, are nearly com- 
pleted. The distinguished French guests duly 
arrived here, and have been shown something of 
the city during the firat days of the week. The 
party included the statue’s sculptor, Auguste 
Bartholdi and his wife, Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
President of the Committee of the Franco- 
American Union, Admiral Jaurer, Gen. Philippe 
Pelissier, representing the French Senate, and 
Jacques Eugene Spuiler and Frederick Desmons 
representing the French Chamber of Deputies; 
Col. Burean de Peisy, of the Paris Polytechnic 
School, representative of the Minister of 
War; Lieutenant Villegente, aid-de-camp to 
the Minister of the Marine; Colonel Loussédat, 
Director of the School of Arts and Trades, who 
is accompanied by his wife; M. Leon Robert, 
Chief of the Bureau of Pablic Instruction ; Vice- 
President Deschamps of the Municipal Council 
of Paris; M. Hiélard and M. Giroud, delegates 
of the French Chamber of Commerce; Napo- 
leon Ney, President of the Commercial Geo- 
graphical Society; Leon Meunier, corresepond- 
ing memper of the Franco-American Union, and 
Charles Bigot, representing the Parisian prees ; 
besides many other delegates. The exercises 
to-day will begin with a long military parade 
through the city; a water procession will follow 
and the scenes at the status itself are expected 
to be of much brilliancy. The dirplay of fire- 
works in the evening also will be of the most 
elaborate character. All railroads running into 
the city have made special schedules of excur- 
sion trains for to-night, and the suburbs will 
empty themselves into New York if the weather 
be fair. 


....1n New York City the arrest of four more 
persons for complicity in the Broadway Rail- 
road affair, causes much stir; Jacob Sharp, the 
projector of the line, and chief maneuverer of 
its franchise, James A. Richmond, James W. 
Forshay and Thomas B. Kerr, being taken sud- 
denly into custody. The prisoners were duly 
bailed on $50,000 each. Other arrests are ex- 
pected this week, 


.-There were large political assemblies sev- 
eral evenings of last week insupport of the va- 
rious candidates for the mayoralty of New York 
City. Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt and Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, both addressed mzs3 meetings. 
The registration is reported as unusually full. 
The expressions of confidence on both sides are 
very strong. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CON- 
VENTION, 


BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


Tux debates of the present session have 
brought out two young men who will 
doubtless make a mark in future conven- 
tions. One of these is the Rev. Frederick 
P. Davenport, of the diocese of Springfield, 
Ii. He is a spare young man about thirty- 
six, of medium hight, and nervous temper- 
ament. He is from the State of New York, 
and is a graduate of St. Stephen’s College 
in that state. He is a man of brilliant 
abilities and great learning, and is one of 
the readiest and most pungent debaters on 
the floor of the Convention. He is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Canons, the most 
important committee of the House. He is 
an extreme High Churchman, or Catholic, 
as he would prefer to call himself, and his 
admirers in that party in the West are 
fond of calling him “ the young De Koven 
of the West.” But Mr. Davenport’s best 
friends admit that there are some things 
about him that repel a great many people, 
aud detract from his power as a leader of 
men. Though his voice is clear, it is 
rough, and sets delicate nerves on edge, 
and his monner at all times gives one 
the impression that he is altogether too 
well aware of his own abilities. In all his 
speeches there is a sneering tone which is 
more felt than seen; but which effectually 
dries up the wells of sympathy in the 
hearer. Then, to», some of the deputies 
think that he appearsto be quite as anxious 
to bring cut his encyclopedic information as 
to convince his opponents. The other 
young man referred to is the Rev. Thomas 
F. Gailor,of Tennessee. Hisspeech in favor 
of changing the name of the Church was 
ove of great eloquence and fervor, and at 
once marked him as one of the rising men 
in the House. Ie is about thirty-five 
years of age, is also an «xtreme High 
Churchman, and is one of the instructors 
in the University cf the S>uth, Sewanee, 
Tenn. He is a man of great modesty, and 
bis many lovable traits of character endear 
him to all who have the privilege of his ac- 
quaintance. 

The visit of about three hundred bishops 
and deputics to Racine Co'lege, on October 
16th, wasa revelation to many. This is 
the college with which the name of the 
saint'y Dr. De Koven will always be asso- 
ciated in the mind of the churchman. For 
its intereste he Jabored, in its service he 
died, aud his dearest bope was that his last 
resting place shou'd be under the eaves of 
its chapel. He lies there now, and, though 
dead, he is still a living influence among 
the students of the college. Most of the 
visitors knew all this in a general way, and 
knew moreover that the college was 
founded on distinctly High Church lines. 
But few were prepared for the passionate 


enthusiasm fer ‘* Catholic” principles, 
which animates all in this well- 
managed institution, from the courtly 


warden down to the newest grammar- 
school boy. Not only are religion and 
edueation indissolubly linked together in 
Racine College, but one aspect of relig- 
ion—the sacerdotal aspect—is presented as 
divinely true. Parents may feel sure that 
while their sons will certainly get a good 
education in Racine. they wil) getit colored 
through and through with the sacred tra- 
ditions of the Church. The warden is the 
Rev. Albert Zabriskie Gray, and both 
he and the faculty wear the Oxford gown 
and the hood appropriate to their degree. 
The undergraduates wear the gown and 
mortar-board cap. Indeed, Racine is a 
close copy in its spirit and customs, of an 
Oxford College. The visitors were escorted 
through the institution by the Warden and 
faculty, assisted by Mrs. Gray and the 
other ladies of thefaculty. To these ladies, 
especially to Mrs. Babcock and Miss 
Charles, many of the lady visitors are in- 
debted for charming hospitalities. The 
visitors departed,carrying away with them 
many pleasant memories of Racine, and 
fully impressed with its great influence in 
developing High Churchmanship in the 
West. 

At the consecration of Assistant Bishop- 
elect Gilbert, of Minnesota, in St. James’s 
Church on Sunday, Oct. 17th, Bishop Tut. 


‘ 





tle, of Missouri, was the preacher, and said 
some things that are not very often heard 
in an Episcopal Church, but which are, 
nevertheless, very wholesome. He asked 
if it was not time to take down some of the 
limiting fences from around the Church. 
These fences were often barbed-wire fences. 
Let the Church grant the validity of lay 
baptism. The preacher granted it. 


Then were not all who were baptized in the name 
of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost members 
of the same Church? No one was acondemned her- 
etic who had not determinedly refused consent to 
the apostles and Nicene creed. Why were not 

Yhristians of other names that were around and 
about them stanch adherents of the faith? If this 
were s0, millions of Americans were Catholics. If 
holiness of life, untiring devotion to other souls, 
trust in the Scriptures, undying love in the dying 
Lord are marks of true dssciples, were not Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Congregatiovalists, Baptists, 
and other multitudes walking within the way ap- 
pointed, true disciples of their beloved Lord, and in 
their way doing the work of their true mother, the 
Catholic Church? Might they not give thanks for 
the thought that she was the mother of us all? He 
did not wish his hearers to be any the less church- 
men than they were, but only to do away with limits. 
And for those of the Roman Catholic faith—they 
would thank them for the mighty work they had 
done, especially in the earlier ages, for the many 
saintly characters that were on the pages 
of their history, but they must withstand 
their errors as St. Paul withstood St. Peter 
for the truth’s sake. They must withstand them 
for their additions to the faith, and to the sacra- 
ments, and for their political machinery. Toward 
the Christians of other names they should remem- 
ber that tney did not want to be pharisees ; to say or 
think that tney were holier than others. They knew 
how much nearer to God many of those were than 
they are,and how much brighter crowns some of them 
would wear than they would. Let them know that ihey 
esteemed their goodness, and know now many souls 
they hadsaved. God bless them all! But let them 
tell them that they would be helped in their life by 
the vital ministration of the Holy Communion, and 
the creed and an apostolic ministry. They were 
held in trust for them, and they would be glad to 
deliver it to them. Meantime they would thank 
them, that they bad done so mucno as they had to 
make the land as Christian as it was to-day aud 
bripg so many souls into the Church that was the 
mother of them all. By the sand glasses of men 
the time had not yet arrived for Christian unity. 
Would they not wait patiently, one in heart, with 
one united resolve not to rest till the righteousness 
went forth as brightness, and the salvation as the 
lamp that burned? 


Bishop Tuttle’s churchmanship is not known 
In fact be is al ogether too big a man, and too 
earnest a man to allow himself to be bound wi h 
the green witbes of a narrow pirtisapship. 

Tbe report of the Mexican Commission, read 
last week, is talked about by all the depu ies, 
Bishop Riley hiwself is here, though not offi- 
cially, and is anxious’ to have the whole qnes 
tion discussed by the Convention. Although no 
bishop will say a word on this matter, it is really 
one of the most important questions now before 
the Episcopal Church. Here is the report of the 
Commission in full: 


TO THE HOUSE OF BisHors: At a meeting held in 
New York on the 14th day of April, 1884, of the tem- 
porary board of administration of the Episcopal 
government of the Catholic Church of our Lord 
Jesus Christ militant upon earth, provided by Ar- 
ticle III of the “ covenant between the bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America of the first part, and the Mexican 
branch of the Catholic Church of our Lord Jesus 
Christ militant upon earth of the second part,” the 
Rigtt Rev. H. C. Riley, D.D., Bishop of the valley 
of Mexico, signed and presented to the Board his 
resignation of the jurisdiction of that diocese in the 
following terms, to wit: **Tothe Right Reverends, 
the Bishops of Delaware, Connecticut, Onio, Penn- 
sylvania, Western New York, Long Island, and A)l- 
bany, constituting the Mexican Commission of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America: Aithough the Diocesan Synod of the 
valley of Mexico has, through its standing com- 
mittee, asked me not to withdraw from my work 
nor resign the jurisdiction of the diocese, and has 
made this request—to use its own words, ‘ unani- 
mously, heartily, and resolutely’—nevertheless I, 
Henry Chauncey Riley, Doctor of Divinity, conse- 
crated to the office of Bishop of the Diocese of the 
valley of Mexico by the Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, inthe City of Pittsburgh, on the 
24th day of June, A. D. 1879, influenced by your fra- 
ternal counsel and request, do hereby present to 
you my resignation of my jurisdiction as Bishop of 
the valley of Mexico, and do hereby pledge myself 
to exercise no episcopal anthority or perform epis- 
copal acts in said diocese or in the Republic of Mex. 
ico; and I further promise to forbear all exercise of 
the functions of my said office, except with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Mexican commission, or on 
the invitation of the ecclesiastical authority of some 
diocese for service in the diocese concerned, or ina 
vacant missionary jurisdiction, by appointment of 
the presiding bishep of the said Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, 

** In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
jn the city of New York, on the 24th day of April, 
A. D. 1884. H. CHAUNCEY RILEY.” 

This resolution was promptly accepted by the 
board of administration, by which resolution Bishop 
Riley’s relation to said church in Mexico ceased 
and determined. 

Resolution [.—Whereas, Expressions of confi- 
dence previously given by the Mexican commission 
to Bishop Riley have been recently published with- 
out date and without their autherity and permuis- 





sion as expressing the present convictions of the 
commission ; 

Resolved, That all these expressions are publicly 
withdrawn. 

Resolution I1.—That the Mexican commission is 
deeply impressed with the importance and pros- 
pects of the reform movement in Mexico. The 
authority of the general convention over it 
as a mission of this Church for the time 
beirg, makes it possible and proper for 
the board to act without regard to ary pretended 
jurisdiction of the resigned bishop or ary protests 
from unauthorized individuals, and. to assume 
charge of missionary work in Mexico; 

Resolution Ill.—Whereas, 'The Mexiean League 
has asked counsel from the commussion in refer- 
ence to the sending of funds to Mexico; 

Resolved, That this commission adopts as its 
own the following letter of advice sent by the 
president to the League under,date of August 6th, 
A. D. 1886: 

* IT beg leave to submit to the executive com- 
mittee of the Mexican league my views as tothe 
present condition of affairs in the Charch of Jesus. 
It has not been in my power at this season of the 
year to get a meeting of the bishops of the Mexican 
commission, but as the league took the advice of the 
commission in adopting a schedule of appropria- 
tions, and as events have since occurred which 
would undoubtedly affect and modify the judg- 
ment of the commission, I do not feel jastified, 
under the present circumstances, in delaying this 
common action, The facts I understand to be as 
follows: 

‘In compHance with the urgent request of the 
Mexican league and with the advice of friends in 
tais country, the Mexican Church, 1n a full conven- 
tion, he'd Dec. 28th, 1885, in the capital, expressly 
called to consider the subject, pecitioned the Board 
of managers of the missionary society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
to be received as a mission of that Church. 

“To the great disappointment of the petitioners 
and their friends here, tne request was refused. 

“The clergy and congregations which had united 
in this Convention continued to be after this refusal 
as they were before, the Church of Jesus in Mexico. 
In the resolution which was adopted by the said 
Convention, their Church existence was not re- 
nounced, but was to be held in abeyance temporarily 
in case of their becoming a mission. The proposal 
not having been acct ded to,their status remains un- 
changed. 

‘There had never been a satisfactory and con- 
clusive settlement of the question of the liturgy be- 
tween the Cnurch of Jesus andthe Mexican com- 
mission, owing to Bishop Riley’s inexplicable delay. 
Rev. J. Martown and cther ministers, with the ap- 
proval of the chairman of the commission ard 
officers of the league, introduced the * Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,’ translate] into the Spanish language, 
and it was used in such cougregations, much to the 
edification of the worshipers. 

“In consequence of this application to be re- 
ceived as a mission, and the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer, the clergy and the congregations 
uniting therein have been subjected to unwarrant 
able persecution, They have been summarily ex- 
pelled from the churches in the city of Mexico, 
and of the clergy, the Rev. Eligiv Lopez has been 
notified of suspension from the ministry. Attempts 
have been also.made to distract the congregati ns 
in the diocese of Mexico, under the pastoral charge 
of the Rev. A. Carrion. 

* The expulsion from the churches was ordered by 
Mr. Albert E. McIntosh, acting as he claimed, as 
agent for Bishop Riley, asserted to be the proprietcr 
of the churches. One of their churches—San Fran- 
cisco—was purchased in part by money raised for 
the extension of tne Gospel in Mexico by friends in 
the United States. 

** Bishop Riley has given to the Mexican commis- 
sion his resignation as Bishop of the va ley of Mex- 
ico, and engaged t» exercise no episcopal authority 
nor perform episcopal acts in his diocese or in the 
Republic of Mexico. 

« He has, therefore, no right to interfere with the 
conduct of divine worship or to inflict penalties upon 
congregations using the ‘ Book of Common Prayer,’ 
whatever legal rights of church ownership may be 
vested in him. Neither has Mr. McIntosh, alayman, 
apy authority to exercise e -clesiastical discipline. 

“Of the congregations compcsing the Church of 
Jesus in Mexico, thirty-eight were represented in 
the convention of December, 1885, and tne action of 
the Convention was un2zpimous. Five congregations 
only in the diocese of the valley of Mexico, declined 
to take part. This smail minority is not warrauted 
in calling itself the National Church, and assumiug 
to controi the larger majority. 

*sI deem it of very great importance that the league 
in no way countenances the injurious treatment un- 
der which members of the Mexican Church are now 
suffering as a penalty for action expressly advised 
by the league itself. In my judgment, pecuniary 
support should no longer be continued to function- 
aries, clerieal or lay, in the two city churches, and 
the means of sustaining public worship should be 
extended to the ejected congregations. 

*“ ALFRED LEE, 
“Chairman of the Mexican Commission of the 

House of Bishops.” 

Resolution IV.—Resolved, That the House of Bish- 
ops request the presiding bishop to communicate to 
the Board of Missions and to the autnorities of all 
National Churches in connection with this Church 
the action of the House contaived in the statement 
and first and second resolutions. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER ISTH, 

To-day’s session was largely devoted to a dis- 
cussion of one of the most important questions 
that will come up before the Convention, the 
propriety of establishing some kind of a court of 
appeals. The Episcopal Courch has thus far 
had no sort of appellate jurisdiction whatever, 
and underits present jurisdictidn its diocesan 
bishops must be in a certain sense prosecutors 
and at the same time judges im the cases of al 





clergymen of their dioceses who are tried for 
any offense. This of itself would seem to be 
sufficient reason for a reform in the judicial sys- 
tem of the Church ; but it is not all. The sen- 
tence thus pronounced by the prosecutor judge 
is final. Beit the result of prejudice, error, or 
ignorance, there is no human redress for the un- 
justly convicted man, and he is cast out from 
the Church to wear for the rest of his life the 
indelible stigma of disgrace. These are the 
facts which later in the day were very clearly 
brought out in the debate on this subject. 

At the opening of the morning session the 
Rey. Ellison Capers, of South Carolina, read the 
report of the special committce on the work 
among the colored people in the South. The 
committee cffered the following resolutions, 
which wire placed on the calendar: 

* Resolved, The House of Bishops Concurring, 
That this General Convention recognizes the ob- 
ligations resting upon the whoie Courch to aidin 
educating the colored people of our country into 
the faith of the Church, and in bringing them with- 
in the fold of His Church, which be builded to be 
the common heuse of all men; but it recognizes the 
expediency and propriety of leaving tbe active con- 
trol and direction of the work of the churches 
among the colored people in each diocese to the 
diocesan bishop. 

** Resolved, The House of Bishops Concurring, That 
the provisions of Article 7, Secuon 8, Canon VIII, 
are ample for securingsthe due performance of this 
work, and that no further canon or legislation in 
that respect is necessary. 

** Resolved, the House of Bishops Coneurrong, That 
inthe judgment of this Convention, the Board of 
Missions should take action immediately, instruct- 
ing its board of managers to establish at Washing- 
ton City, a committee consisting of five bishops, 
five preebyters, and five laymen, to whom it shall 
delegate its powers and duties so far as may be 
recessary, for the proper conduct and control of 
this work by the said commitiee.” 

A commuvpication from the Bishop of South 
Carolina was read, thanking the Convention for 
the effering, at the openieg service of the Con- 
vention, of $650 for the relief of sufferers by the 
earthquake, The Rev. Dr. Pinckney spoke a 
few earnest words on the same subject. Dr. 
Shattuck, of Massachusetts, announced formal- 
ly the ceath, since the last Convention, of two 
former Treasurers of the Convention— Lloyd W. 
Wells and Thomas P. Cottington. Mr. W.W. 
Astor was then unanimously elected Treasurer. 
After some routine business had been tran- 
sacted, a message from the House of Bishops 
was received, transmitting to the House a pas- 
toral letter requesting all the clergy of the 
Church to take up sprtcial offerings in their 
churches, on the third Sunday in November 
next, for the repairing of the churches in 
Charle.ton, 8. C., and vicinity, injured by the 
recent earthquake. 

The order of the day was now announced, 
which was a consideration of the majori:y and 
minority reports of the special committee on the 
judicial system of the Church. The majority 
report offered the following resojutions: 

Resolved, the House of Bishops Coneurring, That 
Artic'e Six of the Constitution be amended so that 
the rhird clause of the Articleshall read: ** In every 
diocese the mode of trying presbyters and deacons 
may be instituted by the Convention of the diocese 
until the General Convention shail otherwise pro- 
vide.” 

Resolved, the House of Bishops Concurring, Thata 
c. mmission to consist of five bishops, five clergy- 
men, and five laymen be appointed to consider and 
report to the next General Convention a draft of 
such legislation aa they may recommend for enact- 
ment, in case the constitutional amendment shall 
be adopted. 

Tre minority report offered the following res- 
olution : 

Resolved, That the joint committee on the judi- 
cial system of the Church be directed to consider 
and repert a plan for the drafting of a canon ora 
set of canons, to b>? recommended to the dioceses 
for adoption by taem respectively, providing for 
the wnole process of the trial of a clergyman, 
from the making of the accusation to the final 
judgment of a court therein to be created for the 
review of the proceedings of the court of first in- 
stance. 

The difference between these two reports is 
very great; the majority report allows to each 
diocese the right to try its clergy, but assumes 
that such a right may be at any time abridged or 
taken away by the General Convention. Andit 
actually proposes that the General Convention 
shall proceed to take steps which would abridge 
or abrogate the powers of the dioceses in the 
matter. The minority report, on the other hand, 
only proposes that the General Convention shall 
draft a canon or canons on the subject which 
it shall simply recommend to the dioceses. It 
therefore appears to assume the sovereignty of 
the dioceses in this question, and the point at 
issue in the debate was whether the dioceses pos- 
sessed such a sovereignty or not. It was exactly 
equivalent to the old State’s Rights issue in 
American politics. Mr. Patterson, a well known 
lawyer of Philadelphia, opened the debate by an 
exceedingly strong and telling speech in support 
of the majority report. He began by saying 
thatas the clergyman received his commission 
from the general Church, so he should be tried 
by the general Church, The trial of a clergy- 
man, he said, was a serious question. 

It was am admission that the faith committed te 
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the saints had not been strong enough to keep the 
clergyman from error. Whatever was the result of 
the trial there was a stigma placed on him. If he 
were found guilty he was driven out of his profes- 
sion. In other courts there was a chance of an 
appeal t> higher courts. But to a clergyman this 
was not 80. ‘I'he couris of justice were not open to 
him. When he went to these courts he would be 
told he had been tried by a trivunal of bis own 
selection, Tbey might have said that black was 
white, but if that tribunal bad jurisdiction there 
was no redress, and the law of the land could not 
help him. Tnere must be, in the first place, an 
indepeodent authority as to whether the interests 
of the church would be served by a trial; secondly, 
there must be au impartial tribunal, and no man 
‘should be prosecutor and judge too In order to 
obtaia this there must be an absolute title of chal- 
lenge vested in the accused. Jn the third place, 
there must be vested in the first court a power 
of granting a new trial, either for injustice 
in the trial or new evidence being forthcoming. 
No judicial system was perfect that did not 
provide for one appeal. Iu the hurry of a 
nist prius trial things were often omitted, and 
these could not be remedied unless there was an 
appellate tribunal. There should be an appellate 
court to receive the decisions of diocesan tribunals, 
or else they would have uo uniform'ty. There was 
one clergyman who wished to have a surpliced 
choir, and be was notified by the bishop of his dio- 
cese that if he did so he wuuld be tried for a breach 
of Wis ordination vow. He applied to another bisnop 
asto what he shoulddo, The bishop said he could 
do nothing, and the only thing he could do was to 
leave the dioceze. The same with the use of un- 
leavened bread in the Communion. It wasa breach 
of the ecclesiastical Jaw in one diocese and allowed 
nanother. Auother question was flowers on the 
altar; that was all right in one diocese andall wrong 
in another. They found forty-nine different dio- 
eeses with not only different canons, but with d:ffer- 
ent administrations, The canons in some dioceses 
were more perfect than those of others. Ali lacked 
in one respect, and that was they did not provide for 
acourt of appeal, It was more necessary here than 
in the state courts. A court of uppeal did not re- 
try. It simply took up the record and put its foger 
on places where the Jaw was not carried out. A 
court of appeal, as recommended by the minority 
report, would accomplish nothing. He was opposed 
to the decision of the bishop being final, and was 
surprised that a Church that denied the infallibility 
of the Pope of Rome should be content to rest on 
the infallibility not of one man but of forty-nine 
men. 

Judge Wilder, of Minnesota, a clear-voiced, 
pleasant-faced little map, told how successful! the 
Diocesan Court of Appeals of Minnesota hed 
been, avd advised other dioceses to cstablish 
similar courts. Later on it came out that there 
has never been a trial of a clergyman in the 
diocese of Minnesota; and the success of the 
appellate court is, therefore, thus far due to the 
fortunate fact that it 1s not needed. 

The Rev, M. Vauix, of Arkansas, told of a dio- 
eese (Chicago) in which the mere fact thata 
clergyman appealed to a civil court, was tuken 
to be evidence of his guilt. The Rev. Dr, Good- 
win, of Pennsylvania, said that each clergyman 
of the Church owed his allegiance to the Catho 
lic Church through its head. He had promized 
in bis ordination vow to obey bis bishop, and 
not the General Convention, As to the bishop 
being infailiivle, it was the fault of the diocese if 
they had put such a power in his bands, Every 
citizen owes his allegiance to the United States, 
and yet every one is subject to the law of whut- 
ever state he is in. The clergy was not one 
whit more exporel than the citizen of the 
United States, ile believed the dioceses were as 
well prepared to do jus ice as the staces. 

Judge Bennett, of Massacbusetis, moved the 
following as an amendment: 


*+ Resolved, the Hous of Bishops Concurring, That, 
for the better admipistration of justice in the sey- 
eral diocesan courts for tae tria) of presbyters and 
deacons, it is expedient that the Geveral Convention 
set furth and recommend to the Gioceses for their 
adoption some form or system of organization and 
provedure in said courts. 

+ Resolved, That, for the purpose of securing cer- 
taipty and uniformiiy in the final result of such 
trials, it 1s desirable that the General Copvention 
establisn a general court for the correction of errors 
iu the diocesan court, and that the constitution be 
80 amended as to authorize the creation of such 
eourt.”” 

Mr. Nash, of New York, said that a new dic- 
cese might have as few as six clergymen, and 
the guestion came up whether out of the small 
number sufficient could be found who had not 
formed an opinion. It was a question whether 
the bishop of the diocese could keep himsclf so 
thoroughly away from an opinion regarding the 
conduct of a clergyman of his own diocese as to 
give an unbiased opinion. What chance would 
a clergyman have in such a court of appeal? 
The idea of going outside to another diocese 
would be a surrender of diocesan rights, the 
same as if a number of judges in New York 
could not agree and they were to go to some 
Pennsylvania judges for an opivion. 

After recess the Rev, R. C. Fonte, of Califor- 
nia, a new member, made a good speech in favor 
of a general court of appeals. He had once 
fought for States Rights, he said, and it didn’t 
pay, and he did not think much of diocesan 
rights in this matter. 

Mr, Burgwyn, of North Carolina, moved the 
adoption of the minority report as an amend- 
ment. Mr, McConnell, of Louisiana, thought 





that the Church could get along under the pres- 
ent arrangement. The Rev. Mr. Davenport, of 
Springfield, made one of the best specches in 
the whole debate in favor cf the majority report. 
He said: 

Let the clergy be tried like men, ard Jike the 
commonest criminal in the land, Let them have 
acourt ofappeal. Tve majority report advocated 
the formation of a commission to establish a court 
of appeal. The advocates of the majority report 
were really in favor of no appeal. He desired to 
ca)] attention to one or two points that had been 
overlooked, If the Committee had the power to 
make the crime and its punishment, it certainly 
had a rigut to ix in what court that crime should 
be tried. Therefore the Committee had tne right 
to create the court of appeal. Wasthe Church to 
be less just than the state and have no court of ap- 
peal? It seemed to be forgotten in the House of 
Deputies that there was a vote outside. There was 
a voice outside that they could not afford not to 
listen to. That voice demanded that the clergy 
should have the rights of mev. No diocesan court 
could be impartial, and when the world sees a man 
convicted ol a ex-parie statement it says that 
trial is unfair. Therefore, for the sake of this 
convention, which was the provincial council, 
for the sake of the bishop and for the sake of 
the clergyman who is being tried, grant this court 
of appeal. 

The Rev. Dr. Hopkins, of Central Pennsyl- 
vania, took ground in favor of the majority, as 
also did Judge Sheffey, of Virginis, who was 
stopped in the middie of his sp-ech by the ar- 
rival of the hour of adjournment. 
oct. 19th. 

This day’s session witnessed the defeat of the 
effort to establish ccurts of appeal, but by a ma- 
jority to smali that the final success of the idea 
in some form or other seems certain. What uu 
doubtedly detoated it was the latent feeling on 
the part of ihe dioceses against the alleged ten- 
dency to centralization on the part of the Gen- 
eral Convention, and the belief that general 
courts of appeal,if organized, would be used prin- 
cipally by properly disciplined ministers for the 
rehearing cf their casez. These considerations 
decided the question, although the great need 
of an appellate jasisdiciion was acknowledged 
by all. 

Tae proposed Book of Offices has been printed 
and is found to contain a penitential cftice for 
any day in Lent, au office for harvest home, a 
short office for sundry occasions, an office of 
the Beatitudes, together with forty prayers and 
thanksgivings. If adopted provisionally these 
offices will go into use on the first of November 
next, and they will add much to ihe richness 
and flexibility of the Church services. 

The debate on the judicial system of the 
Cburch was rcsumed at eleven o’cleck, Judge 
Sheffey baving the floor, The Church, he said, 
was one of broad i:terality, What might not 
be tolerated in one diocese would bse 1n another. 
Why not let things stand as they were? He had 
thought this great Church was gathering to- 
gether into one grand conservative party; that 
the broad Church was coming to them, and that 
there was to be a grand embrace, like there had 
been in days gone by, between the Low Churen 
and High Church party. He had hoped that ali 
feelings were driven away, and that every dis- 
contented presbyter was not to be allowed to 
drag bis grievances into public. It was said 
there would be diversity of judgments, There 
might be a different decision in N_braska from 
what there was in New York. But wouid it not 
be bett-r to confine the difficulty to Nebraska 
than to drag it all over the country? As far as 
he was conceraed, he would leave the question 
to the calm judgment of the house, praying 
tLem to ict the old fuundation staud, and leave 
to each diocese the rgat of trying 118 own clergy 
and atiendivg to 1°s Own ‘business, 

Tue Rev. Dr. Hiliot, of Maryland, spoke for 
the rights of the dioceses. 

Tbe Convention does not have any great ob- 
jector, unless possibly it be the Rev. Dr. Farring- 
ton, of New Je1sey; but it has a great amend- 
ment mover, Mr. James Parker, ot New Jersey, 
who always appears to have an ameudmeni or a 
substitute for every possible procedure of the 
House. At this point he offered a subsiitute, 
stating that each diocese has the power to con- 
trol its owr judicial system. Mr. Patterson, of 
Pennsylvania, closed the debate by asking: ** Ls 
this body a Church, or is 16 a league of torty- 
nine dioceses?” Ine President then announced 
that the vote wou'd tirst be on Mr, Parker’s 
substitute. It was as fullows: 

Clerical—Dioceses voting, 44. Yeas, 34; nays, 
13; divided, 2. 

Lsy— Dioceses voting, 45, Yeas, 20; nays, 18; 
divided, 7. The substituce was therefore lost 
Ly a non-concurreoce of orders. Mr. Burgwyn’s 
amendment was lost by the following vote: 

Olerical—Dioceses voting, 49. Yeas, 14; nays, 
33; divided, 2. 

Lay—Dioceses voting, 41, 
diviced, 8. 

After recess the second resolution of the ma- 
jority report, containing the gist of the whole 
matter, was pus to vote, with the following re- 
sult: 

Clerical Yeas—Alabama, Albany, Arkansas, Cal- 
ifornia, Central New York, Central Pennsylvania, 
Chicago, Delaware, Hast Carolina; Florida, Fond 
du Lav, Tnvfena, Iowa, Kenens, Meme, Mose 
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Yeas, 17; nays, 19; 





chusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hamps ire, New Jersey, North Carolina, Northern 
N: w Jersey, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Quincy, South Caro- 
lina, Springfield, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont 
Western Michigan, Western New York, and Wiscon- 
sin. Totual, 34. 

Lay Yeas—Alabama, Albany, Arkansas, Centra, 
New York, Central Pennsylvania, Chicago, Fond 
du Lac, Indiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, Northern New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pittsburgh, Quincy, South Carolina, Springfield, 
Tennessee, Vermort, Western Michigan, Western 
New York, and Wisconsin. Total, 23. 

Clerical Nays—Connecticut, Eastern Georgia, 
Kentucky, Long Island, Loaisiava, Maryland, Mich- 
gan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Rnode Lsland, South- 
era Ohio, Virginia, and West Virginia. Total, 14 

Lay Nays—Counecticut, Eastern Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Long Island, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New York, Southern Ohio, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. Total, 17. 

Dioceses Divided: Clerical—New York. 

Lay—Delaware, Florida, Iowa, North Carolina, 
Pernsylvaula, apd Rhode Island, Total, 6. 

The vote summarized was as follows: 

Clerical—Dioceses voting, 49; yeas, 34; nays, 14; 
divided, 1. . 

Lay—Dioceses voting, 46; yeas, 23; nays, 173 
divided, 6. 

‘Lhe measure was, therefore, lust by a non-con- 
currence of crders. The result was regretted 
by many deputies, but they will certainly bring 
the questioa up at the next General Convention, 
The Houss then voted to allow the standing 
committees of the two Houses on canons to sit 
together if they desired, and thus one subject ot 
almost endless talk was at last disposed of. 

Then another great question, that of work 
among the colored people, was called up, much 
to the delight of the Rev. B. A, Rogers, of Texas, 
who has been fightiug for a chance to bring up 
this matier for two weeks. The debate was upon 
th: resolutions of the special committee on 
colored work, and the Rev. John B, Newton, of 
Virginia, first took the floor. 


He hoped for the adoption of the resolutions. 
They had been calmly and prayerfully considered 
by the committee, which was composed of some ot 
the ablest aud most fair-minded men of the Conver, 
tion, whose experience was large and whose judg- 
ment could not be idly passed by. The conclusion 
the committee had reached was arrived at after dr, 
liberate and careful consideration. The proposition 
was the first that had come before any convention 
which will meet the needs of the case, and secure 
the practical, systematic raising of the needed 
funds. There were hearts over all his section of the 
country warmed to the importance of this thing; 
but the raising of the question of color hampered 
action. In his diocese colored people had all the 
rights accorded to whites, using their privilege free- 
ly to speak and yote, There was no opposition in 
that diocese to raising funds, He was glad to say 
that in Virginia there was a grand instinct of sym- 
pathy and desire for fair play. He denied the ex- 
istence there among the Church people of any dis. 
position to work agalust the religious welfare of the 
colored population. At Petersburgh there was a 
diocesan school for their education. In the diocese 
there were ten colored clergymen, a presbyter, and 
nine laymen. The missionary work is so great tha: 
new demands are constantly made for funds. Al- 
though $9,000 had beea raised, the missionary work 
was yet hampered. No diocese in the land could 
stand up under such pressure. They must have more 
money from their brethren in all parts of the coun- 
try; the report was made with that end in view. 
Those pow doing missionary work should be en- 
couraged and paid. There was never atime in the 
history of the colored race in this country when they 
were accorded so much equality in the benefits of 
education as at present. At last the Rev, Mr. 
Rogers succeeded ia getting the floor, and made ws 
ringing speec in favor of giving the colored peo- 
ple an episcopate of theirown, He said; 


It was net pleasant to have to stand up at his ; 


age and say something that he did not suppose one 
hundred men would agree with. He would not do 
it unless he believed there was the greatest neces- 
sity for it. They had had about one hundred years 
of church life, and had vo control over the colored 
people. There were very few colored clergy, and 
they were not onthe record, He asked the secre- 
tary of the Convention if he hada roll of colored 
communicants, and he said he had no such thing. 
It is a fact that as a Church they had failed in then 
mission to the colored people, and woefully failed. 
There were now eight millions of colored people, 
and they were increasing marvelously. They hav 
a popuiation on their hands which was a part of the 
nation, They had the ballot in their hands, and 
they would use it. They did not come there them- 
selves, they were brought there, They were a 
peculiar people. For thirty-three years he had beeo 
intimately connected with that jeople. For 
twenty-live years he had been a pastor among 
the white people, yet with his heart reachiog 
to the colored people. They were being 
educated by the common-schoo] system, without. 
particle of religion. ‘Ihey would go by themselves 
There was acolor line. God made it. No Church 
had any control over them, They had turned away 
from Coristianity. They loved to worship and to 
sing and to pray. But they had no creed, no sys- 
tem, and they were drifting away back to heathen- 
dom. They had peculiar ideas of what was theirs 
and what was not, They must be taught. They 
should have a religion that would teach and contro) 
them, In some of the places of the South they 
would be welcomed to the Church; in others they 
wouid not. There were two reasons why they would 
not come, First, that in some localiti¢s they would 
not be welcomed as an equal; and, secondly, they 
know that if they did come the white people 
woul control the whole business. 





The Rev. Dr.. Hancke!, of Virginia, told how 
much the whites had done for the Negroes in 
Charleston, 8. C., before the davs when South 
Carolinians had to see their ** wives and sis*ers 
elbowed froin the sidewalk by colored fellows.” 
What wonder, he arked, that since then South 
Carolinians have felt aggrieved. 

Mr. Frederick Speed. of Miesissippi, said that 
there were 172.000 more colored people than 
whites in Mississippi, out of a population of 1,- 
131,000. 


The Southern people recognized the fact that the 
colored man must be raised toa state of intelli- 
gence, and be liberally educated, or the white pop- 
ulation would be degraded to ius level. If the col- 
ored people are suffered to existin ignura’ce and 
error they must necessarily return to a state of 
barbarism. They do very little in the way of self- 
heip in Mississippi, baving no money with which to 
pay taxes. This is left to the white population, 
There is a university for their education, and an 
appropriation is provided for the support of two de- 
nhumipational schools. Nothing of that kind had 
ever been done for white schools. It had been 
charged that the colored race had been repelled 
from attending church by the white members. This 
was not so; they would be gladly welcomed, and 
seats bad been set aside for them in all the 
churches, The separation of congregations was the 
voluntary act of the colored men, not of the white, 
Before the War every family owning slaves pro- 
vided for their religious education, Mr. Speed ad- 
mitted the existence of a ce: tain kind of prejudice, 
bat it was only such a prejudice as would exist 
against any uneducated and unrefined people. It 
was the same prejudice that mavy people a'l over 
the country have against ming.ing with the Jews, 
The colored people are not all pleasant company 
yet there is no prejudice against them which would 
goto the extent of depriving them of the oppor- 
tunity of improving and elevating themselves by 
education, 

WEDNESDAY, Ocr. 20TH. 


The question of colored missions was settled 
to-day ine way which, if not entirely satisfac- 
tory to all, at least shows that the Church is 
anxious to teke up this great department of 
Christian work. Many deputies have their 
doubts as to the feasibility of doing anything 
by means of a commission, such as is proposed ; 
but it is felt that the plan ought to be honestly 
tried, and even if it fails, the experience gained 
from the failure may lead to the adoption of 
some better plan. 

At the cpening of this morning's session the 
Committee on the state of the Chureh, consisting 
of forty-nine members—one from every diocese 
—reportei the following resolutions for adop- 
tion: 

The committee on the state of the Church, to 
whom were referred the several petitions and me- 
morials looking to t1e organic unity of Christians 
and the reunion of Christendom, together with the 
remarkable prayer signed by more than one thou- 
sand of the clergy, includivg thirty-two bishops, re- 
spectfully report that they have given}to that mo- 
mentous subject the most anxious and careful con- 
sideration—as in the judgment of your committee 
no measure is so pregnant with solemn issues as 
this, which expresses the Church’s ardent and life- 
long pray ers—and as the result of their consultation 
offer for adoption the followmg resolution ; 

Resolved, the House of Bishope Coneurring, That a 
commission, consisting of five bishops, tive clerical 
and five lay delegates, be appointed to open com- 
munications with the various bodies of Christians in 
this land, with a view of ascertaining from a duly 
authorized representation of said bodies if a dispo- 
sition exists among them to promote organic unity 
upon the basis of ** the apostles’ doctrine of fellow- 
sbip, and in the breaking of the bread and the 
players.” 

And, further, In the event this disposition does 
exist, to inquire whac benefits they think we can 
mutually impart to one apother, aud what advant- 
ages in their opinion would result, in furtherance of 
tne evangeliza'ion of the world; and that this com~- 
mission be requested to make a report of tis action 
to the General Convention of 1889. 

The Rev. Dr. Hopkins, of Central Pennsyl- 
vania, read a minority report of this commi tee, 
which was signed by tive meabers. It was very 
long and was unexpectediy liberal in some 
things, although it was very careful to guard 
what the High Churchmen consider to be the 
tundamental positions of the Cburch. Its sug- 
gestion of a method of getting over the difficulty 
of reordivation was ingenious, to say the least. 
As bypothetical baptism 18 administered,so there 
might be an hypothetical ordination of those 
non-Episcopal ministers of blameless lives who 
could not believe that their ordination was in- 
valid, The report fails to notice the facs that 
such ministers would be the very lust to ac- 
knowledge the need of even an hypothetical or- 
dination. Indeed, the old adage, ** First catch 
your hare” would seem to apply here, The 
Committee should first find the ministers who 
are yearniug for hypotbetica! ordination. The 
report ends with the fullowing statement : 

While this Ohurch is responsibie only for ber 
own standards, which she has berself set forth. yet 
sLe is willing to receive into union any congrega- 
tion using any litargy that ever has been used in 
any branch of the one holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Charch in any age. This Church is also willing to 
receive into union any congregation of Christian 
people who will give satisfactory pledges touching 
tnese four points—to, wit, first, that they accept the 
definition of the faith as set fortn by the undisputed 
general councils; second, that they will have and 
vontinue to heve @ mintstey of apostolic succession 
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given either hypothetically or absolutely; third, 
that these members will receive confirmation at the 
hands of a bishop, and, fourth, that they will use 
only validformsin the administration of the two 
great sacraments of baptism and the holy eucharist. 


The reports were placed on the calendar. On 
behalf of the Committee appointed to select a 
place for the meeting of the next General Con- 
vention, the Rev. Dr. Beardsley stated that the 
Committee had unanimously designated the city 
of New York as the next place of meeting, and 
the action of the Committee was confirmed by 
the House, 

The debate on the report of the Committee on 
work among the colored people was then re- 
sumed, and Mr. Speed, of Mississippi, finished 
his speech. Mr. Benet, of South Carolins, 
said: 

The Negro was the only one of the inferior races 
that could look in the face of the Anglo-Saxon and 
live. It had been said that in South Carolina they 
drew the color line. It waa the other way, as far as 
Chureh work was concerned ; the Negroes drew the 
color ine. They did not want a white man in their 
churches; they drew the color line among themselves. 
A congregation of mulattoes did not want any 
“niggers” among them. Canon Rawlinson had the 
effrontery to suggest intermarriage. The Negro 
did not want it, and he was sure the white man 
did not. The Canon had said it might infuse vital- 
ity into the Anglo-Saxon race. He was sorry to 
have seen an article from the pen of Bishop Dudley 
suggesting the same thing. It was not wanted. 
Race instincts forbid it. Let the Negro go on and 
perfect his own race. There was another thing 
against it, and it was a painful thing to say: the 
mulatto was not considered in this question. They 
were the offspring mainly of bastardy. He was 
glad to know that class was decreasing. Race pride 
was growing in the Negro heart. The Negro had 
come here to stay, and nothing would ever make 
him leave the country. The speaker believed, 
however, there would always be the broad distine- 
tion of races, and they would pursue parallel lines 
of progress. If persons did not believe it, let them 
come to the South and see how pleasantly they 
lived. The Negro nurse rocked their children in 
the cradle, the Negro children played around their 
doorsteps. In the time of sickness the Negro min- 
istered to the white and the white to the Negro. It 
was only the politicians, the enthusiasts, and the 
philanthropists that made this trouble. Give them 
money to carry on the work, for they were both 
poor. The Negro would always have his separate 
Church, and it was no good trying to prevent it. 

The Rev. Dr. Nelson, of Virginia, said that 
$50,000 was wanted for the proper prosecution 
of the work among the colored people. The 
Rev. Dr. Stringfellow, of Alabama, said that the 
time had gone by when they could send a Negro 
to a loft to worship. 

The resolutions of the Committee were then 
put to vote, and carried. Thus the question 
which was so much dreaded by many was settled 
without any bitter quarrel over the status of the 
Negro in the South. 

After recess a message on the subject of Chris- 
tian unity was received from the House of 
Bishope, whicb, in the opinion of the Rev. Dr. 
Huntington, is the most weighty utterance 
that has come from that body during the present 
century. It does much, indeed, not only to blot 
out from memory some less wise utterances of 
the House of Biehops, but also to lift the 
Episcopal Church up to a higher plane of Catho- 
lic charity than it has ever occupied before. It 
is certain to provoke wide discussion, and it is to 


be hoped that it will bear good fruit in the pro- | 


motion of unity and brotherly love. The declar- 


ation is as follows: 


We do hereby solemnly declare to all whom it 
may concern, and especially to our fellow Christians 
of the different commumons in this land, who in 
their several spheres have contended for the relig- 
jen of Christ: 

1. Our earnest desire is that the Saviour’s prayer 
* that we all may be one,” may, in its deepest and 
truest sense, be speedily fulfilled. 

2. That we believe that all who have been duly 
baptized with water in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, are members of 
the Holy Catholic Church. 

8. That in all things of human orderivg or human 
choice relating to modes of worship and discipliae 
or to traditional customs this Church is ready, in the 
spirit of love and humility, to forego all preferences 
of her own. 

4. That this Church does not seek to absorb other 
commupions, but, rather, co-operatipg with them 
on the basis of a common faith and order, to discon- 
tinue schism, to heal the wounds of the hody of 
Christ, and to promote the charity which is the chief 
of Christian graces and the visible manifestation of 
Christ to the world. But furthermore, we do here- 
by affirm that the Christian unity so earnestly de- 
sired by the memorialists can be restored only by the 
return of all Christian communions to the principles 
of unity exemplified by the undivided Catholic 
Church during the first age of its existence, which 
principles we believe to be the substantial deposit of 
Christian faith and order committed by Christ 
and his apostles to the Church unto the end of the 
world, and therefore incapable of compromise or 

surrender by those who have been ordained to be 
its stewards and trustees, for the common and equal 
good of all men. As inherent parts of this sacred 
deposit, and therefore as essential to the restoration 
of unity among the divided branches of Christen- 
dom, we account the following—to wit: 

1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment as the revealed word of God, 

2. The Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of 
the Christian faith. 








8. The two sacr ti and the Supper 
of the Lord—ministered with unfailing use of 
Christ’s words of institution and of the elements or- 
dained by him. 

4. The historic episcopate, locally adopted in the 
methods of its administration to the varying needs 
of the nations and people called of God into the 
unity of his Church, 

Furthermore, deeply grieved by the said divisions 
which afflict the Christian Church in our land, we 
hereby declare our desire and readiness, so soon as 
there shall be any authorized response to this dec- 
laration, to enter into brotherly conference with 
all or any Christian bodies seeking the restoration 
or the organic unity of the Church with a view to 
the earnest study of the conditions under which so 
priceless a@ blessing might happily be breught to 
pass. 

The resolutions were signed by Bishops Lit- 
tlejohn, Bedell, M. A. De Wolfe Howe, Harris, 
and Galleher. 

It was then announced that the House of 
Bishops had acted on some of the alterations to 
the Prayer Book, proposed by the Liturgical Re- 
virion Committee, and the House resolved itself 
into acommittee of the whole, with Judge Sheffey 
in the Chair, in order to consider these altera- 
tions. Alterations approved in the committee 
of the whole are then considered by the House 
as a house, and if then adopted they become a 
law. Buteven then such proposed alterations 
could not be adopted had they not been adopted 
by the last General Convention and submitted 
to the diocesan conventions during the past 
three years. In other words, to make a change 
even of a comma in the Prayer Book, it must be 
approveil by both houses of a General Conven- 
tion. It must then go down to the dioceses for 
discussion and approval. Then three years 
after, it must again pass both houses of the 
General Convention, being first adopted by the 
Lower House sitting as a committee of the 
whole, and then by the Lower House in its 
proper capacity. All this not only makes any 
hasty legislation on the Prayer Book utterly im- 
possible, but it makes even the wisest and most 
desirable legislation slow and uncertain. The 
present liturgical revision committee chose 
ninety-one proposed alterations out of the Book 
Annexed as passed by the last General Conven- 
tion. These ninety-one items were recommen Jed 


“to this Convention, not because the committee 


thought them the most important, but because 
they were deemed by the committee most likely 
to pass. The result has justified their wisdom ; 
for inconsiderable as these proposed alterations 
are, the House of Bishops failed to pass ten of 
them, and many of the other eighty-one excited 
a lively debate in the committee of the whole of 
the Lower House. 

The committee first passed on the table of 
contents, and then on a new note about the 
ecclesiastical full moon, which is eighteen 


hours earlier than the astronomical full 
moon, A rubric allowing the “Gloria 
Patri” to be printed after the ‘Venite” 


was adopted. A resolution was adopted to print 
the whole of the ** Benedictus,”’ with the under- 
standing that the latter portion of it way be 
omitted on every day except the four Sundays 
in Advent. In the Apostles’ Creed the present 
rubric gives permission either to omit the words 
**He descended into Hell,” orto use in their 
place the words: ‘‘ He went ‘into the place of 
departed spirits.” The rubric adopted does 
away with the permission to omit, and merely 
gives permission to use the latter clause. A 
resolution was adopted inserting the following 
rubric after the words ‘‘The Lord’s name be 
praised’ in the evening service: 

Then shall follow a portion of the Psalms, as they 
are appointed, or one of the selections as they are 
set forth by this Church. And attheendof every 
Psalm, and likewise at the end of the Magnificat, 
Cantate Domino, Bonum est conjiteri, Nune dimittis, 
Deus misereatur, Benedic, anima mea, may be sung 
or said the Gloria Patri, and at the end of the whole 
portion or selection of psalms for the day shall be 
sung or said the Gloria Patri, or else the Gloria in 
£aecelsis, as followeth. 

The twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity was 
renamed ‘‘the Sunday next before Advent,” 
And the following rubric was added to the Deca- 
logue in the ante-communion service : 

When more than one celebration of the holy com- 
munion is hadin a church on the same day, the 
saying of the Decalogue may be omitted at the 
earlier service, provided the whole office be used 
once on that day. But, note, that whenever the 
Decalogue is omitted, the summary of the.law shall 
be used,beginning, Hear what our Lord Jesus Christ 
saith. 

It is unnecessary to follow minutely all the 
alterations adopted. Taken altogether, they 
would hardly be noticed by the average worship- 
er, and some may think that they are but a 
sorry result of so many years of prayer, thought 
and work. In one sense they are ; but the effect 
of making even these few alterations will be 
good. Episcopalians will get over their foolish 
ides that the Prayer Book as it is, isa soct of 
divine plate, or series of plates let down from 
Heaven, to meddle with which is sacrilege, and 
they will gradually open their eyes to the great 
possibilities, in the way of an improved book of 
services, that are open before them. On the other 
hand, the leaders in the Prayer-Book revision 
movement—and it is no disparagement of any 
of them, however eminent they may be, to say 





that the Rev. Dr. Huntingtov, of New York, 
stands easily the first among them ail—wili thank 
God for what has been done, and take new 
courage for the future. It may be that, out of 
the darkuess and discouragements of this great 
movement a newer and grander thought than 
any yet conceived mey take shape, and that 
out of it all there may finally appear not the 
Book of Common Prayer for Protestant Episco- 
palians, but the Book of Common Prayer for all 
the people of God in this land. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 21st. 


Whatever speculative opinions the bishops 
and deputies of the General Convention may 
entertain as to the divine sanction of daily 
morning prayer, they do not allow those opin- 
ions to interfere with their enjoyment of a leis- 
urely breakfast; for only a comparatively small 
number are ever present at the service of morn- 
ing prayer, which is said in the hall every day 
at 9o’clock. Some may attend a similar service 
ai the city churches; but many doubtless find, 
by practical experience, that men who work 
hard all day need a breathing spell in the morn- 
ing for recuperation, and they will learn to be 
more charitable toward the busy laity who re- 
fuse to attend the daily offices of the Church. 
The laity, as a rule, have something else to do. 

The first business this morning was the read- 
ing by the Secretary of two important commu- 
nications from the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches recently assembled in this 
city. The first, which was on “Utah and 
Mormonism,” was as follows : 

Resolved, That we recognize, with respect, a loyal 
and intelligent minority resident in Utah, and that 
we protest in advance against the admission of Utah 
as a state, at any time, without the consent of that 
loyal minority. 

Resolved, That President James B. Angell, LL.D., 
of Michigan, Rev. President William M. Brooks, of 
fowa, and John G. Jennings, of Ohio, be a com- 
mittee to appoint a commission of five to proceed to 
Utah and make a thorough and careful examination 
of Mormonism, its character, temper, and purpose, 
and especially to examine the condition of Chris- 
tian schools, and ascertain their fitness as instru- 
ments for the weakening and ultimate overthrow of 
that gigantic evil, and make due report to the 
churches at their discretion, and to this Council. 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to com, 
municate to our brethren of the Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, and Episcopal Churches our action 
in appointing a commission to look into the Mormon 
question, and make report to the churches and the 
country, and to request them to appoint similar 
commissions for the same purpose, and to suggest 
the propriety of co-operation by all such commis- 
sions. 

It was referred to the Committee on the Siate 
of the Church. Ths second communication re- 
ferred to “‘ Family and Divorce.” 

These resolutions were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Canons, which has the report of the 
Committee on Marriage and Divorce under con- 
sideration. The following trustees were ap- 
pointed for the fund for the relief of widows 
and orphans of deceased clergymen: Bishops 
Lee, and H. ©. Potter, the Rev. Drs. Dix and 
Snively, Mr. 8. P. Nasb, Mr. William Alexander 
Smith, and Mr. Elihu Chauncey. 

At this point the resolution of the Rev. Dr.; 
Egar, of Central New York, came up. The reso- 
lution was as follows: 

WuHeEREAs, The Book of Common Prayer is the 
common heritage of all English-speaking people 
who have been baptized into the Church of Christ 
and should express that fact upon its title page, 
and 

WHEREAS, It is according to the custom of the 
Church in all ages, as well as in the New Testament 
that a branch of the Church universal, by whatso- 
ever name it may be convenient otherwise to desig- 
pate it, be also designated by the name of the min- 
istry in which it exists; therefore 

Resolved, The House of Bishops Concurring, That 
the Joint Committee on the Revision of the Prayer 
Book be instructed to report an amendment to the 
title page of said book setting forth that the book in 
its American form is *“* according to the use of the 
Church in the United States of America.” 

This was ostensibly a different matter from 
the Judd resolution, which was defeated last 
week ; but it was soon seen that the effect would 
be practically the same. Not only would people 
in general go by the name of the Church as 
given in the Prayer Book, but the advocates of 
a change of name would be encouraged by such 
@ partial success to agitate for a further change. 
Sofor a little while it was thought that the 
whole battle would have to be fought over again, 
and the string of reporters in the hall began to 
sharpen their pencils with great interest. But 
it proved to be not so much a battle as a Jively 
skirmish, which revealed the fact that many 
deputies honestly believe that if a distinctive 
sectarian name, such as ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal” 
is, were dropped from the title of the Prayer 
Book, it would do much to commend the book 
to the use of other Christian bodies, and so lead 
up to the organic Christian unity which is so 
eagerly desired by al'!. The Rev. Dr. Egar said 
that he did not wish to remove the title Protest- 
ant Episcopal from the title-page out of any dis- 
respect, but simply to make it uniform with that 
broad spirit of Christian unity as laid down in 
the declaration of the bishops. He did not put 
it in the form to expunge the words Protestant 
Episcopal. He believed the Church was siill 





Protestant and Episcopal, but at the same time 
it was American and catholic. They had a litur- 
gical language as well as a legal language, and 
the liturgical language always spoke of the 
Church. He did not believe the Prayer Book 
was essentially the property of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, but of the Church in the 
United States, claiming that all who were bap- 
tized by water in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost were members of that 
Church ; and the title proposed by him, ‘‘ accord- 
ing to the use of the Church in the United 
States of Amerisa” would express that fact. 
The Rev. Mr. Clark, of Michigan, thought that 
the Church should do something to make her 
liturgy acceptable to other Christian bodies. 
The Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of Pennsylvania, one of 
the ablest men in the Convention, and an ex- 
treme Low Churchman, opposed any change in 
the title. Protestant Episcopal, he said, was 
good enough for him. The Rev. Dr. Hunting- 
ton, of New York, said that there was notbing 
revolutionary in altering the title page of the 
Prayer Book. It had been done in every revis- 
ion of the English Prayer Book. He would pro- 
pose a change which he claimed was more catho- 
lic than the other. He was not one of those who 
was ashamed of the name of the Church. He 
expected to live and die under it. Till they had 
Christian unity this Church would have to be 
known as only a part of the Catholic Church. If 
they were content to live under a civil govern- 
ment with what was acknowledged to be an un- 
satisfactory name, that of the United States, in- 
stead of that greater name America, they should 
not mind an unsatisfactory name for tbe Church 
till they were really entitled to that greater name 
—The Church in America, The name he proposed 
was in accord with that message sent down 
by the House of Bishops the day before, which 
he claimed was the grandest message ever sent 
down by that House. He would propose a name 
which could be employed by all those baptized 
in the Catholic faitb. He would move that the 
title-page read: “According to the Use in the 
Unitedates St.” 

The Rev. Dr. Gray moved another amendment 
making the title read ‘‘ The Book of Common 
Prayer according to the use of the Church,” 
which he afterward withdrew. The Rey. 
Phillips Brooke, of Massachusetts, did not see 
why this question should be brought up again 
under a slightly different form. A motion was 
made to lay the whole question on the table, 
and a vote on this motion was called for by 
dioceses and orders. 

The result of the vote was as fullows: 

Clerical—49 dioceses voting; ayes, 16; nays, 
28; divided, 5. 

Lay—43 dioceses voting ; ayes, 22; nays, 14; 
divided, 7. 

The motion was therefore lost by a non-con- 
currence of orders. A vote was then taken on 
Dr. Huntington’s amendment and it was lost. 
Then a vote by dioceses and orders was taken 
on Dr. Egar’s resolution with the following re- 
sult : 

Clerical— 49 dioceses voting; ayes, 30; nays, 
18; divided, 6. 

Lay—44 dioceses voting ; ayes, 15; nays, 20; 
divided 9. 

The resolution was therefore lost by a non- 
concurrence of orders. 

The vote shows that there are more deputies 
in favor of changing the title of the Prayer Book 
than there are in favor of changing the name of 
the Church. Svume, as before stated, voted for 
the former measure because they believed that 
it would eliminate an exclusive and sectarian 
feature from the Prayer Book; and others, who 
could not quite vote for a change of name now, 
voted to change the title of the Prayer Book 
as a sort of entering wedge. The House then 
went into a committee of the whole to consider 
the proposed alterations of the Prayer Book, 
and the whole of Scheduie A was finished. These 
alterations, as adopted by the Committee, will 
come before the House on Monday, when they 
will be finally adopted. After some desultory 
discussion the House adjourned. 

Special Dispatch to The Independent. 
Monpay, Oct. 25TH. 

A short business meeting of the Convention 
was held on Friday morning, before the Board 
of Missions convened. The report of the Com- 
mittee on the General Theological Seminary was 
read. The Rev. Dr. Bates, of Ohio, read a 
lengthy and admirable report on Christian edu- 
cation, which, it is feared, the Convention will 
not have time to consider. The Committee on 
Canons reported that it was able to concur 
neither with the message of the House of 
Bishops nor the report of the special Committee 
on Marriage and Divorce, and offered to the 
House a proposed canon somewhat different 
from either. At eleven o’clock the two Houses 
met as a Board of Missions. Mr. Prince, of 
New Mexico, read the interesting report of the 
Church Building Fund Commission, which has 
set out to raise one million dollars for the build- 
ing of churches. Unfortunately it has raised 
but a small part of this sum thusfar. The 
Board of Managers offered a resolution request- 
ing the Woman’s Auxillary to establish a con- 
stitution defining the relation to the Board, 
which aroused a lively discussion. It waa 
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objected to the resolution that the women had 
not asked for a constitution, did not want one, 
and could get along better without one. These 
arguments defeated the resolution, and thus, as 
a deputy said, the octopus of centralization re- 
ceived another blow. Jentralization, indeed, 
appears to be the chief sin of which the 
Board of Managers 1s accused. Bishop Perry, of 
Iowa, then took the Chair. Bishop Hare, of 
South Dakota, spoke in favor of adding twenty 
per cent. to the salaries of missionaries to re- 
store them to their former figure. This brought 
up the burning question of the Board of Mis- 
sions—namely, whether its board of managers 
had acted for the best interests of the Church in 
its management of the missions. The Rev. Dr. 
Longford, the General Secretary, spoke elo- 
quently in defenge of the Board of Managers, 
which he said is neither arrogant nor autocratic 
and infringes on the rights of no man. Bishop 
Whipple, of Minnesota, the apostle to the In- 
dians, spoke with his usual eloquence about the 
mportance of Indian missions. Bishop Neely, 
of Maine, was sure that a great many pastors 
do not intend to carry out the plan of the 
Board to raise money for missions, and while 
they felt as they did, he feared the mullion dol- 
lar enrollment fund would never be raised. The 
Rev. Dr. Hopkins said he wanted to raise a 
breeze, and he did so by making a broadside at- 
tack on the method of the Board of Managers 
in his usual whacking style. He wanted to 
know why the Board was locking up so many 
hundred thousand dollars of legacy money when 
it could do so much with the money in the mis- 
sion field in the West. The Rev. Dr. Gray, of 
Massachusetts, replied to Bishop Neely’s criti- 
cisms of the clergy, who, he thought, did their 
full duty in the matter of missions. The 
Rev. Dr. Eccleston, of Maryland, defended 
the Board of Managers. At this foint 
Bishop Doane, of Albany, changed the sub- 
ject by moving that the Board of Mana- 
gers be instructed to send a clergyman to the 
city of Mexico to minister to the Americans 
there and take charge of the Church of Jesus. 
This brought the Mexican question fairly be- 
fore the Board, anda strong opposition to the 
scheme was at once developed. The Bishop 
finally expunged the first part of his resolution. 
Bishop “Lee told how important it was to do 
something for the struggling Church of Jesus. 
A great deal of excited talk was indulged by 
many members, but finally, through the influ- 
ence of the bishops largely, Bishop Doane’s 
resolution was carried by a small majority. Then 
the previous debate was resumed. Bishop H. 
C. Potter, of New York, made a masterly plea 
for the Board of Managers. The Board then 
adjourned sine dic, matters being left practically 
as they were. In the evening important meet- 
ings were held in the interests of the White 
Cross Society and organic church unity, at 
which addresses were made by eminent members 
of the Convention. On Saturday it was decided, 
if possible, to adjourn on Wednesday next, and 
with this end in view the day sessions will be 
lengthened and night sessions will be held. 
A short memorial service for deceased mem- 
bers was held. The rest of the session was 
spent in the consideration by the Committee of 
the Whole of the proposed changes in the Prayer 
Book. Only the alterations approved by the 
House of Bishops are considered. They are 
considered first by the Houses as a committee 
of the whole and afterward by the House as a 
house. Although this was expected to be 
the most exciting question to be brought 
before the conventions asa matter of fact, 
it is proving to be one of the least 
exciting, largely because the changes pro- 
posed by the liturgical revision committes are 
80 conservative and so comparatively unimpor- 
tant that they commend themselves to most 
of the members of the House. It is probable 
that most of the proposed alterations in the first 
schedule will be finally approved by the House. 
The selection of two missionary bishops by the 
House of Bishops on Saturday is generally ap- 
proved. The Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, of Mis- 
souri, was chosen Missionary Bishop of Wyo- 
ming and Idaho, and the Rev. R. M. Kirby, of 
Potsdam, N. Y., was chosen Missionary Bishop 
of Utah, Mr. Talbot is known as a successful 
teacher, and a man of brilliant promises, Mr. 
Kirby is one of Bishop Tuttie’s pupils, and it is 
expected that he will carry out the line of policy 
adopted by the Bishop in Utah. Atthis morn- 
ing’s session the Committee on the State of the 
Church reported that it did not deem it expedi- 
ent to concur in the request of the recently as- 
sembled Council of Congregational Churches, 
that a joint commission be appointed to consider 
the question of Mormonism, At the same time, 
the Committee declareé that it heartily agreed 
With the Council in its estimate of Mormonism. 





Ir is stated that tho Rsv. John Fulton, 
D.D., formerly of St. George’s Protestant Epis- 
<opal Church, in St. Louis, has been admitted to 
the bar in Missouri. The reasons for this 
change are not fully known, but it is surmised 
that his belief that the canon laws of the Church 
for the trial of clergymen are defective has 
Something to do with his withdrawal. He has 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL; THE REV. HENRY A. HAZEN, 


It is the duty of the Secretary to ‘‘ receive com- 
munications for the Council], conduct correspond- 
ence, and to collect such facts and superintend such 
publications as may from time to time be ordered.’; 
He is also charged “to present at each triennial 
session, comprehensive and comparative summaries 
for the three years preceding.” If, in the discharge 
of this duty, some facts and suggestions drawn from 
a longer period are included, it will be held, I trust, 
not as a departure from, but conformity to the 
spirit of this requirement. 

I have received notice from the executors of the 
estate of the late Mrs. Knowles, of Worcester, Mass., 
that this Council is one of the legatees under her 
will. Her language is as follows: “I give and be- 
queath unto the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional churches of the United States, the sum of 
$10,000 to be applied in aid of aged, or disabled min- 
isters of the Gospel, or their widows or orphan 
children under the direction of said Council by such 
committee or individuals as may be appointed by 
it for that purpose.” The question whether the 
Council shall receive and administer this trust, and, 
ifthe decision be affirmative whether it will ac- 
cept the charter of incorporation enacted by the 
State of Connecticut, whereby the Council may be 
enabled legally to assume such a function, calls for 
your careful consideration. 

The minutes of the last session of the Council at 
Concord, N. H., and the Year Books for 1884, 1885, 
and 1886, have been issued under the supervision of 
the Publishing Committee, and distributed to the 
churches and ministers, as directed by the Council. 
The report of that Committee embodies facts and 
suggestions of importance in connection with that 
service. 

The churches associated in this Council, numbered 
by the last summary, 4,170. The gain inthree years 
bas been 234, or an average of 78 yearly. But the 
number organized was 513, or a yearly average of 171, 
The distribution of these churches and of their in- 
crease is a matter of interest and, for purposes of 
comparison, we may conveniently arrange the 
states and territories in three groups. The Eastern 
group, of 16 states, may include all east of the east 
line of Ohio; the Western group, also of 16 states 
and territories, all beyond the west line of Missouri; 
and the middle group will include the 14 states be- 
tween these meridians. By the reports of 1885 
the Eastern group had 1,906 churches, the middle 
group 1,520 churches, and the Western group 744 
churches. Of the 513 churches organized during the 
three years 76 were in the East, 198 in the Interior, 
and 239 in the West ; and of the latter it is interest- 
ing to note that 86, or more than one-third of the 
whole number belong to the rapid, and in some re- 
spects, unexampled growth of Dakota. 

The membership of these churches was distrib- 
uted ; 216,118 in the East, 123,206 in the Interior, and 
29,240 in the West. These numbers give an aver- 
age to each church of 39 members 1n the West, 81in 
the Interior, and 141 in the East, the average for the 
country being exactly 100. The increase of 17,015 
members was divided : 6,591 in the East, 6,869 in 
the Interior, and 3,555 in the West; or 1 to 40 in the 
East, 1 to 18 in the Interior, and 1 toSin the West, 
the proportion being five times larger in the West 
than inthe East. Or, to state the case differently, 
each church in the East with 140 members received 
334 members ; each church in the Interior with 81 
members received 434; and each church in the West 
with 39 members received 5 members—the per cent, 
of additions in the three groups being respectively 
02.5, 05.5, and .125. I need not remind this Counciy 
of the reasons, some of them certainly good, 
explaining these differences, the varying stages o¢ 
growth which they represent and illustrate. Cer- 
tainly the East will not be slow to rejoice in any 
rate of genuine progress which the West may be 
able to reach. We are only co-ordinate divisions in 
the army of our common Lord; and the gain of one 
is the gain of all. 

Extending the comparison over a decade, the 
Eastern group gained 72 churches and 31,531 mem- 
bers, or 13 per cent., from 1876 to 1886; the Inte- 
rior gained 227 churches and 31,064 members, 33 per 
cent., and the West gained 435 churches and 17,655 
members or 1.63 per cent., the total gain for the 
country being 734 churches and 80,251 members 
nearly 24 per cent. 

I have prepared a table covering the longer period 
of 25 years, which is presented below. This covers 
nearly the full time during which the gathering of our 
statistics has assumed such extent and completeness 
as give them general value. For this body of statistics 
of constantly increasing significance, the churches 
are under a debt of obligation, which should al- 
ways be gratefully recognized, to the editors and 
proprietors of the Congregational Quarterly, and of 
the Year Book which preceded it, 1854-9, and espe- 
cially to the former Secretary of the Council. 
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The returns from the churches during the first five 
years, 1861—5, were probably less complete than 
later, when the system of reporting was better de- 
veloped, and the developing influences of the war 
period, may, therefore, be exaggerated in this ex- 
hibit; but the reality of that influence is beyond 
doubt seen in the fact that the additions to the 
churches during this period were just about one. 
half the annual average of later years. 
Another fact shown by the table is that the firs 

half of each of the last two decades was marked 





by larger additions to the churches than the latter 
half, and by net gains still more significant. There 
are spiritual tides on a wide scale, as distinctly 
marked as those of the ocean, in its rise and fall. 

Turning to the Sunday-schools, we find the same 
thing true in the first decade; but a fortunate 
change has come over the course of things in this 
direction during the lest five years, and we have 
more than doubled the gains from 1875 to 1880, 
And it is due to note the fact here that the figures 
of the last year, in the membership of our churches 
and Sunday-schools, both show a larger gain than 
we have ever before recorded. This auspicious tact 
may give us cheer in this assembly, and should 
move our earnest prayers to the Lord of the harvest, 
for such wisdom and consecration that greater and 
better things may be in store for the coming years. 

A wider question comes here naturally to view. 
How does the growth of our churches compare with 
the increase of the population of the country? The 
following table indicates an answer. 


Members in 
Population, U.S. Congl.chs. Proportion. 
1860 31,443,321 253,765 1,124 
1870 371 306,518 1,126 
1880 50,155,783 384,332 1,130 
1885 73,000 418,564 1,183 


(Estimated.) 


This showing makes it appear that we are failing 
to keep pace with the growth of our total population, 
How can this tendency be checked and reversed, 
is the underlying question which confronts thig 
Council in all its deliberations and actions. If we 
can do something to secure a favorable answer, we 
do well to be here; if not, we labor in vain, and 
spend our strength fornaught. With all our wealth 
and resources, and all our evangelizing enterprises, 
we surely must not be content with a movement, 
slow though it be,in the wrong direction, in the 
presence of the great onward march of our 
country. 

It isa good sign that the number of infant 
baptisms is increasing. From the beginning of our 
reports, in 1859, this number has fluctuated with a 
singular uniformity between 4,000 and 6,000. It 
began in 1858 with more than 5,000, and in the 
twenty years following did not reach 6,000. But 
in 1835, we gained more than in the twenty-five years 
preceding, the number reaching 7,139. This fact 
is in pleasant harmony with the evidently increas- 
ing interest of the churches in the children, of 
which our Sunday-school progress, and the extend- 
ing observance of children’s Sunday are healthy 
signs. Atthesametime we are still behind our 
Presbyterian neighbors in this matter. Their 
infant baptisms are, in proportion, twice as many as 
ours. 

Reports of our benevolence are very imperfect. 
Some churches omit the item, and these occasional- 
ly among our more liberal givers; some report only 
the amounts which pass through the hands of the 
church treasurer, even when he may know of hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars which have been sent 
directly to the Societies. Others include all proper 
gifts known to the reporter. The latter course comes 
nearer doing justice to the benevolence of the 
Church in question, and is the only one which justi- 
fies the effort to secure this information. 

While these summaries are imperfect, their er- 
rors from year to year are likely to correspond and 
balance each other. They may, therefore, reveal 
tendencies and give comparative results, trust- 
worthy and instructive. This column of our statis- 
tics does indicate progress, substantial, if not as 
rapid as we could desire. Our churches are taking 
lessons in the blessedness of giving, and the rich 
and poor are bringing their gifts to the altar of the 
Lord. 

Twenty years ago these gifts reported were $25,- 
000 more than $1,000,000, and for four years after 
they fell below that sum. For the ten years, 1866— 
75 the annual average was $1,091,439. For the las 
decade they have risen to the annual average o 
$1,385,859, or, if we omit the Slater gift of. $1,000,000 
from Norwich, Ct., the increased average will still 
be $1,285,859. Last year’s gain over 1884 was $176,- 
000. How much more ample these gifts might have 
been, far short of the point of sacrifice and burden to 
our income and wealth; how much more generous 
they should have been in presence of the claims of 
our Master, and the calls upon us to enter in and 
reap the harvests on every hand, I leave to your 
own reflections. I am only areporter to-day. 

Home expenditures show a large increase abso- 
lute and relative. Five years ago they rose for the 
first time, as reported above $3,000,000. Last year 
they went above $4,000,000, the increase being 
$684,626. The number of churches reporting this 
item was 200 greater than before ; but, allowing for 
this fact, the average to each reporting church rose 
from $1,300 to $1,442. 

The gathering of our quinquennial statistics au- 
thorized by the Council and called for for the first 
time in 1885, probably helped to secure the fuller 
reports under this head. The results of this five- 
year collection of special statistics were as satisfac- 
tory as could be expected, and of value sufficient 
to warrant their repetition in 1890, 

The value of houses of worship is given 
by 2,515 churches, reaching a total of $24,607,476, 
and an average of $9,784. Parsonages are reported 
by 1,092 churches, the aggregate value being $2,390,- 
253, and the average $2.189. Salaries are reported 
by 2,230 churches, to a total amount of $2,189,630 
and an average of $982. The salaries not reported 
would be less, and reduce the average. 

The supply of ministers for our churches is a sub- 
ject of the greatest consequence, and will justify a 
grouping of some of the more significant figures. 
Iset side by side the number of Juniors and Sen- 
iors in our seven theological seminaries,'the num- 
ber of ordinations, and of deaths of ministers, and 
the gain in total number of ministers, 


MINISTERS. 

Jrs. Sre. Ord. Died. Gained, 
1866—70 894 381 460 242 296 
TM 503 422 523 288 202 
76—80 496 437 575 342 VT 
81-85 502 434 575 380 466 
66—75 897 803 983 50 498 
7 998 871 1,150 722 743 
1,895 1,674 2,183 1,252 1,241 





Among the suggestions of these figures I name but 
two or three. 

1, About ten per cent. of the students who enter 
the seminaries do not remain to graduate, 

2. The gain in students for the last decade is ten 
per cent. over the preceding: the gain in number 
of ministers is thirty per cent. 

8. The gain in number of ministers, added to the 
number of losses by death, should give us, errors 
excepted, the number who have entered our min- 
istry. This number is 2,493, exceeding the number 
of ordinations by 360, and these in turn are 459 more 
than the number of seniors in the seminaries, 
These numbers must be made up (a) from those 
who take partial and special courses in the semi- 
naries ; (b) Those who enter our ministry from the 
seminaries of other denominations in excess of the 
number going from our seminaries to other 
churches; (c) Those who enter the ministry with. 
outseminary training; (@) A balance in our favor 
in exchanges of ministers with other denomina- 
tions. No data which we have will help us to deter- 
mine the relative numbers here indicated. 

Comparing the gain in number of churches with 
that of ministers, the 20 years, 1866—’85, show an 
increase of 1,448 churches to one of 1,241 ministers. 
But the unfavorable part of this showing belongs 
wholly to the first decade, during which we gained 
217 more churches than ministers. Since 1875 the 
tide has turned, and we have gained 10 more minis- 
ters than churches. The discussion of the causes 
of these results and their relation to the welfare of 
our churches belongs to a committee appointed by 
the last Council, whose report is expected during 
this session from the Rev. Dr. Quint, 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 18TH, 

After the opening services came the report 
on the theological seminaries, presented by Dr. 
Geo. F. Pentecost. It called attention to the 
greatly enlarged facilities now furnished for 
theological education, and to the general pros- 
perity of all the seminaries. The Committee 
urged the churches to send more men to these 
institutions to study for the ministry. The 
Committee recommended that while the highest 
standard should be maintained, yet the special 
and practical side of ministerial education 
should not be neglected. Ministers should be 
trained for evangelistic work, and lecturers 
who were familiar with these methods should be 
employed. Reports were then given by repre- 
sentatives of the several seminaries, that on 
Andover, by Prof. E. C. Smyth, referring to the 
theological questions there involved, and those 
from Ob:2rlin and Ohicago to the training of 
ministers for our foreign populations. 

Dr. Pentecost supplemented the report of the 
Committee with some practical suggestions as 
follows: 


I do not know by what law of fitness I was ap-~ 
pointed Chairman of the Committee on theological 
seminaries. Perhaps it was because I never was in 
one! ({Laughter.] But the Committee have desired 
that Ishould say a word in behalf of the report 
which they have made, emphasizing especially the 
necessity of an increased practical training. Pro- 
fessor Smyth says that the theoretical is the prac- 
tical; but some of us on the Committee, and some 
of us in the churches at work in the practical de- 
partment of theology, feel that there is a necessity 
for a more practical training on the part of our 
young men. 

I think, as Dean Smith says, thet “ the human race 
is made up of three classes, men, women and min- 
isters.” [Laughter.] Now we want the ministers 
from the men. I was walking down Broadway the 
other day, and something was coming down the 
street. It had ona pretty broad-brimmed hat and 
a verv long coat, cut very straight, and buttoned yp 
close to the neck. Its hair was a little long, and it 
had on a white scarf. ATgentleman who was with 
me, said: “* What is that?” I said : **I don’t know. 
It’s a minister, isn’t it 2” “No,” said he, * it’s 
& thing.” [Laughter.) Now, we don’t want 
any “things” in the ministry (applause) ; we want 
men, and we want those who shall be recognized by 
the world as men. We want men in the ministry 
representing the Gospel of Jesus Christ who shall 
be divested of everything that will simply mark 
them as professional ministers. 

I was crossing the sea not long ago with one of 
the old Atlantic captains, and he told me this story, 
He said he had a Boston schoolmaster on board with 
him one trip, and he had brought with him his sex- 
tant and chart, and he took observations of the sun 
and watched the chronometer and the compass, 
etc., and he worked out the ship’s course. When 
the ship was six days out he came to the captain 
and said: ‘Captain, I of course don’t want to make 
any suggestions to you ; but1 am a Boston school- 
master, and I have been teaching the science of nav- 
igation, among other things, for a good many years 
Now, I have calculated the ship’s course, and I 
have gone over my figures two or three times—I 
know Ihaven’t made any mistake—and I am sure 
you are coming out at Gibraltar instead of Queens- 
town.” Well, said the captain, “I have gotsome 
old friends at Gibraltar whom I haven’t seen for 
some time, andif we runin thereI shall be very 
glad tosee them.” (Laughter.) “ Now,” said the 
captain to me, * three nights after that we raised 
the ‘ Bull and Calf’on the Irish coast just above 
Fastnet Light; and the scnoolmaster came to me 
andsaid, ‘I have been all over my figures, and we 
ought to be going in at Gibraltar. What is the 
reason?’ ‘The reason is,’said I, ‘ that you are @ 
schoolmaster, and I am a shipmaster.’” [Prolonged 
laughter and applause.) That is the difference be- 
tween a theoretical theological education and a 
practical theological education! There are a great 
many men who get a good theological education, 
and they go to * Gibraltar ” instead of to “ Queens- 
town [laughter] and we want all our students to 
make for “Queenstown,” to understand how to 
make allowances for al the variations of the com- 
pass and for all the currents in the atmosphere and 
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in the sea, and get to the place in a practical fashion 


that they are starting for in the seminary. A great 
many of our young men in the seminary were ‘**fore- 
ordained” to a theological course (laughter); they 
were praved into it from their infancy: when they 
were little boys they had it continually before them ; 
they went into the home school and then into the 
academy and then into college and then into the 
seminary; and they get out at twenty-five or 
twenty-six years of age, and they know absolutely 
nothing about men, churches, and the world. 

Now, I want to mtroduce into our semiparies 
something that shall bring these excellent young 
men, who have never had anything but this idea of 
the ministry before tnem, into actual contact with 
the world, and into the practical departments of ap- 
plied Christianity. When a man wants to bea 
brick-mason he doesn’t learn the trade theoretically ; 
he is put on a wall and taught how to lay a brick. 
When a man becomes a carpenter, he goes into a 
carpenter-shop; he doesn’t learn the genera) the- 
ory of his rules and his planes; hehas his working 
plans before him and he is taught to saw them out 
and make his joints and do the actual work. 

When a young doctor is taught, he is taken into 
the hospital ; he has his clinics; and he comes into 
his profession not simply with a knowledge of 
books, but with a practical knowledge which he has 
acquired in the dissecting-room and elsewhere. 
You would not employ an architect who only had 
the science of architecture, but aman who has been 
trained in actual construction as well as in the the- 
ory of construction. And soI think it would be a 
splendid idea if some of our young men who are 
studying in the seminary should spend part of their 
vacations in the homes of some of the working 
ministers. I would be glad to take one ortwo 
students from Andover [laughter] down to Brook, 
lyn. Ithink we wouldn’t have any more trouble 
with the *‘ Andover theology” if these young men 
could go through two or three of our mission de- 
partments in Brooklyn, or were obliged to conduct 
some of our inquiry meetings. So I would like to 
take some from Yale—I didn’t say anything about 
their theology—but I would get a little of the stiff- 
ness out ofthem. (Laughter) 

Now there are pastors all around, I believe, that 
would gladly welcome some of these young men for 
a few weeks in their parishes, and introduce them 
inte the practical work of the ministry. And I 
would like to suggest, along the line of some things 
that have already begun in our seminaries, that, in- 
stead of having Pr. Taylor and Dr. Storrs and Henry 
Ward Beecher deliver courses of lectures on how to 
preach, it would be a good idea to take some of 
the practical, every-day, soul-winning pastors—who 
have made a demonstration of the power of theolo- 
gy in connection with men who know how to man- 
age prayer-meetings, who know how to deal with 
ipquirers, who know how to deal with the question 
of city missions—and bring them before the classes, 
and not give them the theery, but tell them exactly 
how they do the work at home. [Applause.] 

I feel great embarrassment in making these sug. 
gestions in the presence of the representatives of 
the faculties of our seminaries, and J ask their par- 
don, but say, as the Irishman said when he made his 
apology: ‘‘ If I nave said anything I am sorry for, I 
am giad of it.” (Laughter and app:ause.)} 

The Rev. Henry Hopkins, of Kansas City, 
spoke earnestly of the work among the foreign 
population,and offered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted: 

WHEREAS, The safety and prosperity of our coun- 
try and theinterests of the Kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ demand most energetic and per- 
severing efforts on the part of all the churches 
for tne thorough evangelizing of the foreign popu- 
lation, 

Resolved, That to meet the pressing needs of the 
hour an endowment of $50,000 each for the Scan- 
dipavian and the German departments of the Chica- 
go Theological Seminary, and the same sum for the 
endowment of the Sclavic department at Oberlin is 
imperatively requued; and because this is a ques. 
tion of material consequence, this Council recom- 
mends that an effort be at once made to secure such 
endowments. 

Greetings from the Swedish Evangelical Mis- 
sion churches were presented by three delegates 
from that denomination. The Rev. Dr. Dexter 
respouded in behalf of the Council, replying also 
to the salutations from Canada. 

Further greetings were received from the Free 
Baptist Cooference and the Hon. Peter Stuart 
Macliver, M. P., informally expressed the good 
will of the Congregational churches of England. 

After the noon recess, the Rev. ©, F. Smith, a 
colored minister of the African M. E. Church, 
addressed the assembly. He made an eloqrent 
presentation of the needs of the colored people 
at the Suutb, snd spoke warmly of the work of the 
American Missionary Association. The Rev. W. 
H, Ward, of Tue INDEPENDENT, cordially re- 
spooded on behalf of the Council, 

The report of the Committee on the Knowles 
Legacy was read by the Rev. Mr. Merriam, of 
Michigan, The report clos with resolutions 
of thanks to Ellen C. Knowles for her tegacy for 
the benefit of disabled ministers, and to Albert 
Curtis for his offer of aid of $15,000 toward the 
establishment of a home for disabled ministers, 
their wives and widows. The resolution of 
thanks to Mr. Curtis was conceded bv directing 
the appointment of a committee authorized to 
accept his preffered gift, and directed to accept 
said gift if they think fit to do so. The Com- 
Mittee also recommended the passage of resolu- 
tions authorizing the treasur > of the trustees 
of the Oouncil to receive the Kuuwles legacy and 
hold it subject to the orders of the Council ; also 
to receive any other funds received for the de- 
partment of ministerial relief; also providing 
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of whom should be laymen, to carry out the ob- 
jects of the movement for the relief of disabled 
ministers and the widows and orphans of de- 
ceased ministers. The last resolution, as it in- 
volved certain legal questions, was referred to a 
committee of three lawyers, Judge Haven, of 
California, chairman, for a further report. 

The subject of ministerial supply was then 
tuken up, the report of the committee being read 
by the Rev. George E. Hall, of Dover, N. H., in 
place of Dr. Quint. The report showed that a 
very considerable part of every minister’s life 
was wasted in finding a pastorate, even though 
there was always a demand for pastors. It 
would seem, said the report, that a bureau fcr 
the purpose of finding pastorates for unem- 
ployed ministers would be a useful institution, 
and remedy this evil of wasted years. Forevery 
dying church there were ten newly born ones, 
and consequently there was always a demand 
for all the unemployed. Many ministers out of 
employment as pastors were engaged as super~ 
intendents, professors, etc., and consequently 
so large a number of mivisters were idle as might 
otherwise seem to be so. The remedy for the 
evil of unemployed ministers was to have any 
minister who wishes employment place himseif 
humbly at the feet of his Master; to count it all 
joy to preach his Gospel, and to be willing to go 
apywhere that the Lord, his Master, would 
have him go, and he would get an answer. The 
trouble was that some men would not go toa 
place unlese it suited them in its society and gal- 
ary. The report was accepted. 

The report of the Committee on Comity was 
then presented by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Ward, of 
Dakota. The object of the committee, tho re- 
port said, was to find a remedy for interdenomi~ 
national interference with districts; secondly, 
to arrange for an interdenominational council 
to consider and take action in such matters. 
The committee would recommend the passage of 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That this National Council recommend 
that all state associations or conferences, or, when ne- 
cessary, sma.ler local bodies, when questions of com- 
ty are likely to arise, appoint a committee on comity 
to confer with a like committee of other simular or- 
ganizations, or their proper representatives in other 
denominations occupying the same territory, and 
that this joint committee adjust such matters of 
comity as may be brought bef re them. 

Resolved, 'Vhat this National Council appoint a per, 
manent committee of seven, whose duty it shall be 
to confer withthe general ecclesiastical orguniza- 
tions of all otner churches of evangelical faith to se- 
cure, if possible, 

1. An immediate means of settling as far as may 
be all questions now pending that have grown out 
of any action taken in the past. 

2. Such a mutual agreement on the part of all 
general ecclesiastical organizations, that all new 
territory shall hereafter be occupied without the 
needless expenditure of any Christian force. 

8. To arrange for such an interdenominationa; 
congress, as the resolutions already referred to in 
this report contemplate, which skal] open the way 
for a practical co-operation in such forms of Chris- 
tian work as call for the concurring action of all 
Christian bodies. In case such a congress shall be 
held, this proposed committee of eleven and such 
others as they may select to act with them, not to ex- 
ceed four, making the entire number eleven, shall 
be freely entitled to represent our churches as rep, 
resented in this Council, and to act in their behalf, 


The following committees 
nounced : 


were then an- 


Committee on Interdenominations! Comity.— 
Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D., of New Haven, Conp.; 
the Rev. Dr. Alvah L. Frisvie, of Iowa; the Rev. 
Dr. Washington Gladdon, of Ohio; the Rev. Dr. 
James G. Merrill, of Missouri; the Rev. Dr. Julian 
M. Sturtevant, of Ohio; the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Cordley, of Kansas; the Rev. Dr. Alvin F. Sherrill, 
of Nebraska; the Rev. Dr. Joseph B. Clark, of New 
York ; the Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard, of New York; the 
Rev. Dr. L. H. Cobb, of New York and the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Ward, of Dakota. 

Committee on Co-Operation with Free Baptists.— 
The Rev. Dr. Alonzo H. Quint, of Massachusetts ; 
the Rey. Dr. Smith Baker, of Massachusetts; Prof, 
John Sewall, of Maine; President J. L. Pickard, of 
Iowa; Prof. Henry Fairbanks, of Vermont; the 
Kev. George E. Hall, of New Hampshire; the Rev: 
Thomas Laurie, of Rhode Island,and the Rev. 
William Hayes Ward, of New York. 

Committee on ** Present Exigency Loan Fund”’,— 
Messrs. A. L. Williston, of Massachusetts; Philo 
Parsons, of Michigan; E, W. Blatchford, of Illinois; 
E. 8. Jones, of Minnesota, and Stephen Smith, of 
Colorado. 

The Rev. H. L.HubbelJ, D.D., of Boston, pre- 
seated some suggestive figures relating to the 
financial support of the Council by the churches, 
and contrasting the small amount asked with 
that of other denominations, 

At the opening of the evening session, the 
Rev. Smith Baker, D.D., read the report of the 
committee to whom had been referred the mat- 
ter of the Free Baptists in their rela:ion to Con- 
gregationaliem. The following resolutions were 
unanimously passed: 


Resolved, That it is much to be desired, as an 
evidence to the world of the oneness of the Church 
of Christ, that Christian bodies holding substan- 
tially to the same faith apd order should be organ- 
ically united, 

Resolved, That we recognize our Free Will Bap- 
tist brethren as possessing substantially the same 
evangelical faith as ourselves and as holding and 
nonvring the same form of Congregation! Church 








government; and that we shall welcome any wise 
action looking to the union of the denominations 
into a single body. 

Resolved, That it would be wise in many sparsely- 
settled localities for people of these respective de- 
nominations widely separated and weak, to begin 
at an early day a union in the Christian worship 
and the administration of the ordinances. 

Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be to confer with any represen- 
tatives of the Free Baptist body of churches, and to 
take such action as shall seem to them wise to 
further this Christian object. ¥ 

Resolved, That we recommend the sending of a 
delegate from this body to the National Conference 
of Free Baptists, now in séssion at Marion, O. 

Resolved, That it also be made the duty of this 
Committee to seek and promote fellowship or union 
with any other kindred bodies of Christians, and to 
report the: con at the next meeting of the National 
Council. 

Resolved, That we rejoice to acknowledge the fact 
that all Christians are members of the one Church 
of Christ, whatever be the form of their organiza- 
tion, and that we wiil gladly co-operate in every 
effort to make this fact visible to the world. 

On motion of the Rey. Dr. Williams, of Chi- 
cago, a resolution condemning the action of a 
West Madison Street restaurant keeper (referred 
toin Secretary Powell’s remarks Friday even- 
ing) in refusing to serve a meal to one of the 
colored members of ihe Council, and expressing 
the hope that be will not escape punishment 
under the laws of Illinois, was passed. 

The following resolutions on the subject of 
marriage and divorce were read and unanimous- 
ly passed: 

* Resolved, That this National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches hereby reaffirm the resolutions of 
former councils respecting the serious evils affect- 
ing the family, especially those growing out of the 
laws on the subject of marriage and divorce. 

“ Resolved, That we urge upon Congress and the 
several States and Territories the great importance 
of the careful collection aud official publication of 
social statistics, particularly those throwing light 
upon the laws of these two classes, touching the 
family and their effect; we would respectfully but 
earnestly call the attention of Congress to the need 
of its doing this work for the territories and the 
District of Columbia, and for the entire country so 
far as it may be necessary, in order to give the Gov- 
ernment and all citizens an imtelligent basis of ac- 
tion in their respective spheres of duty, and with a 
view to the ultimate solution of the problem pre- 
sented by the present conflict of laws. 

* Resolved, Tiat we respectfully invite attention 
of the Presilent and of Congress to the need ofa 
careful consideration of the present condition of 
the marriage and divorce laws of our territories and 
the District of Columbia, and of the responsibility 
of Congress for it. 

Resolved, Thata committee of five be appointed 
to prepare a memorial embodying these views, apd 
such additional considerations as they may deem 
proper, and present the same to the President and 
the two Houses of Congress, and that this committee 
be instructed to lay the whole subject before the 
President in person, if practicable, with such state- 
ments as shall be deemed best. 

Resolved, That our action be commuoicated tothe 
Geveral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, now in session in tbis city, with assurances 
of our grateful appreciation of their important ac- 
tion upon the general subject, and also be commu- 
nicated, as far as practicable, to the official repre- 
sentatives of the national bodies of Christians in 
other communions, 


The Rev. Dr. Noble, of Chicago, cffered the 
following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Council be 
instructed to communicate to our brothers of the 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, and Episcopalian 
Churches our action in appoinung a commission to 
look into the Mormon question, and make report to 
the churches and the country, and to request them 
to appoint similar commissions for the same pur- 
pose, and to suggest the propriety of co-operation by 
all these committees. 

An earnest discussion then followed upon Dr. 
Pentecos*’s paper on ‘* City Evangelization,” in 
which Dr. Smith Baker, of Massachusetts, Dr. 
S:rong, of Cincinnati, the Rev. E. A. Adams, of 
Chicago, Dr. Pentecost, and others, took part. 
The Council adjourned at 10 :15 F.m. 

TUESDAY'S SESSION, 


The Committee on Credentials made their re- 
port, and it was decided that no titles but those 
of *“ Rev.” and * Deacon ” and ‘ Prof.” should 
be used in the published minutes. 

A memorial was received from the Minnesota 
State Association, read by the Rev. 8. U. 8. 
Fisher, of Minneapolis, on the subject of the en- 
richment of public worship, and it was voted to 
appoint a committee to collect ail necessary facta 
and information on the subject, and report at 
tbe next council. 

The Rev. E. P. Goodwin, of Chicago, read 
the report of the committee on the statement 
by Secretary Ciark, of the American Board, 
dwelling particularly upon the need of advance- 
ment in the maiter of benevolence. No refer. 
ence was made to any controverted question, 

Prof. Graham Taylur, of Connecticut, read the 
report of the Vommittee on Dr. Pentecost’s pa- 
per, ** City Evangelization,” with the following 
recommendations: 

* in recognition of the imperative necessity to the 
Churen and the state of the evangelization of the 
unchristian population of our cities, towns, and 
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cause, manifested in their thought and activity, and 
throughout the proceedings of this Council, te 
which interest the paper prerented by the Rev: 
George F. Pentecost has notably contributed, be it 

Resolved, That the Council indorse the general 
principles of this paper—namely, the demand of 
our times for a more evangelistic ministry ; the duty 
of the whole Church to recognize her evangelisti 
mission,and the obligation of the churches to supply 
this demand by providing special traiving for this dis~ 
tinct branch of service by readjusting their method 
to admit of the fulfillment of this mission by the de- 
velopment of the co-operation, as far as possible, 
of the entire membership, and by the use of the 
whole local church as the unit for the whole evan” 
gelization of the outlying population. 

Resolved, Thut the Council earnestly commend to 
the further attention of our Congregational theo~ 
logical seminaries the need of more adequate pro- 
vision for training young men from the beginning of 
their course of study in the principles and the 
personal prosecution of practical evangelistic 
work. 

Resolved, That the employment of evangelists, by 
and under the authority and direction of state and 
local conferences: and associations, to labor where 
called for, either by the churches or the needs 
of destitute localities, be both commended and ad- 
vised. 

Resolved, That the Revs, Lyman Abbott, J. G. 
Roberts, Joseph Strong, J. 8. Johnson, Mr. A. S 
Barnes, and the Kev. George F. Pentecost be ap- 
pointed a committee to refer to the Executive 
Committee of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety such suggestions as they may deem best 
toward the organization and prosecution of evangel- 
istic work under the auspicies of that society 
among the churches and throughout the country. 

Resolved, That the paper be printed separately 
from the proceedings of the Council for wider cir- 
culation, and that to this end at least five copies be 
sent to every minister whose name appears in the 
** Year-Book.” 


Further addresses were made upon the sub- 
ject by Professor Taylor, Dr. Goodwipv, Mr. C. 
F. Gates, president of the Chicago Ci'y Mission- 
ary Society, Dr. Noble and others. The resolu- 
tions were adopted. 

The Kev. Smith Baker, of Massachusetts 
was appointed as the delegate of the Nationa 
Council to the Free Baptists in council assem~ 
bled at Marion, O. 

The first hour and a half of the afternoon 
session was taken up with a final discussion of 
the report of the Committee on Munisterial 
Standing. The debate was very animated, anda 
large number took part. Finally, as the result 
of mutual concessions, the following resolutions 
were adopted: 


Resolved, That standivg in the Congregational 
ministry is acquired by the fulfiliment of these three 
conditions—viz.: (1) Membership in a Congrega- 
tional Church; (2) Ordination to the Christian 
Ministry ; and (3) Reception as an ordained minister 
into the fellowship of the Congregational churcnes, 
in accordance with the usage of the state or terri- 
torial organization of churches in which the appli- 
cant may reside, and such standing is to be con- 
tinued in accordance wiih these usages; it being 
understood that a pro re nata council is an ultimate 
resort in all questions. 

Resoived, That all Congregational ministers in 
good standing in their respective states who have 
been installed by Council, or who have been regu- 
larly called to the pastorate by the specific vote of 
some church, have jormally accepted such position, 
and have been recognized as such by some definite 
act of the Church, should be enryolled as pastors; 
and we advise that all our denominational statistics 
and cirect that, as far as possible, our Year Book, 
conform to this principle. 

Resolved, That the National Council commends to 
the churches, in accordance with our ancient usage, 
the importance of properly called ecclesiastical 
councils ordivarily selected from the vicivage, and 
especially the great importance of installing minis- 
ters to the pastorate by councils where it is practi- 
cable a: d conducive to the purity of the ministry 
and the prosperity of the churches. 

Resolved, That the state organizations aud loca) 
organizations of churches are recommended to cun- 
sider such modificatic n of their constitution as will 
enable them to become responsible fur the ministe- 
rial standing of ministers within their bounds, in 
harmony with the principle that the churches of any 
locality decide upon their own fellowship. 

Resolved, That the Year Book designate pastors 
who have been installed or recognized by councils 
called to examine the pastor elect and assist ia in- 
ducting him into office, by the letters * p.c.” ana 
pastors otherwise inducted by the letter * p.,” it be- 
ing understood that these changes shall be first 
made in the Year Book for 1858. 


The report of the committee on the Rev. Dr. 
Frisbie’s report on ‘* Churches on the border- 
land of self-support,” was read by the Rev. Dr. 
Roberts, of New York, with the following reso- 
lutions ; 


WHEREAS, Our cities have become the centers 
and sources of many perils; and 

WHEREAS, The supply of Protestant churches 
for large city populations is only from one-teptu to 
one-twentieth part as great as for the whole coun- 
try; and 

WHEREAS, The work of planting churches is at 
first far more expensive in the city than elsewhere, 
and at the same time soonest productive of results 
in Christian work and benefaction ; therefore, 

Resolved, That no way can we better meet the 
burning question of municipal, national and world, 
wide evangelism than by putting at once not less 
than $100,000 into the work of establishing churches 
and chapels in our large cities and other influential! 
centers of population, or in aiding churohes in such 
centers atreatly tn the Yordersmntt of semerpyport. 
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Resolved, That this Council most earnestly urges 
upon the aftention of persons of means in our 
churches and congregations the immediate contri- 
bution to that object, in sums ranging from $100 
to $!,000 or more, each subscription not collectable 
uptil at least the sum of $100,009 is fully realized, 
to be known as the Nationai Council Exigency Loan 
Fund. 

Rescived, That all moneys raised under the fore” 
going resolutions be deposited, as paid, with the 
American Congregational Union, No. 59 Bible 
House, New York City, as the custodian thereof; 
thence to be distributed by the trustees of said 
Union, by aud with the counsel and advice of a com- 
mittee of five, to be appointed by this Council. 

Resolved, That the committee provided for in the 
last preceding resolution be, and is, an executive 
committee, to carry into effect the foregoing reso- 
lutions, and to report their proceedings in the prem- 
ises at the next session of this body. 

lt was announced that twelve gentlemen, in- 
eluding Dr. Pentecost himself, hed promised 
$1,000 each to this fund. 

Various other matters pertaining to constitu- 
tional questions, the filling of vacancies in dele- 
gations, the assessment of the churches, etc., 
were disposed of. The special committee on the 
matter of constituting a Board of Ministerial 
Relief made their report. 

The Rev. Griffith Griffiths, of Chicago, mide 
a statement concerning the Welsh Congrega- 
tiooal churches in the United States. 

Resolutions advocativg the appointment of a 
eommittee to memorialize Congress on the tem- 
perance questicn, and warmly indorsing the 
work of the W. C. T. U., were also adopted, 

A large number of items of business were 
transacted during the first part cf the evening 
session, among which were the following: 

Resolved (1) That this Council, representing the 
Cong: egaticnal Churches ot the United States, urge 
upon Congress the duty of making immediate pay- 
meut of all well-authenticated claims presented by 
the Chinese, and of making such pecuniary repara- 
tien for loss of life as may scem just. (2.) That it 
isthe duty of Congress to take measures for the 
punishment of those who have committed outrages 
upon the Chinese, and to take such other action as 
may seem advisable to render the lives and property 
of the Cninese as sure as the hves and property of 
other persons; that the provisional committee of 
this Counc!) be instructed to bring these resolutions 
to the notice of Congress at an early day in sucha 
way as it should seem best. 

Resolv-d, That a standing committee of three be 
appointed to ascertain, and repoyt at tie next meet- 
ing of the Council, what bas beem accomplished 
since this meeting in city evangelization. 

Resolved, That a standing committee of three 
on “Systematic Beneticence,” be appointed, to con- 
fer at their discretion with state bodies of Congre- 
gational churches, apd with the National Congre- 
tional Missionary Societies, and by such other 
means as seems tothem expedient, to endeavor to 
increase and promote the wise distribution of the 
offerings of our denomination for missionary pur- 
poses, and that their nevessary expenses, when ap- 
proved by the Provisional Committee, be paid by the 
treasurer of tue Council, provided that the expenses 
of committee shall never exceed the amount of 
$100- per annum. 


Professors Curtiss and Huntington addressed 
the assembly further upon the work of the 
Amerivan College and Education 8 :ciety. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied 
with listening to an able paper by the Rev. Geo. 
H Ide, D.D., of Milwaukee, on ‘‘ Congregational 
Churches aniChristian Education.” 

WEDNESDAY'S SESSION. 


In spite of the fact that a large number of 
delegates had left the city on the right trains, 
there was still a good attendance at the closing 
session. 

The Committee on the report of the Secretary 
presented its report through the Rev. A. H. 
Rose, of Michigan. The report complimented 
the Secretary’s work. The Committee recom- 
mended that thoroughly capable and skilled 
men should be chosen as their clerks and secre- 
taries by conference and state bodies, in order 
that perfectly thorough and reliable statistics 
may be obiained for use in the Year Book, and 
by the National Council. The Committee rec- 
ommended the passage of rerolutions to the 
effect that the statistical year of the Year Book 
be the same as the civil year; that for and after 
the year 1888 the Year Book be issued as soon 
after the first of January as practicable and 
contain the statistics of the preceding year; 
that for and after the year 1888 the Year Book 
contain the charities of the Church in detail, 
the charitable legacies paid during the year, 
and the statistics of the Sunday-school; that 
the church clerks be asked to forward their 
Statistics as early as January 15th of each year; 
that the Council recommend that in tbe state 
minutes the churches be arranged alphabetically 
on the plan of the Year Book; that absent 
churchmembers be considered such as have 
moved their residence beyond the natural 
limits of the parish where their old church is 
located, excepting where persons are absent at 
school or college or are temporarily absent en- 
gaged in some work ; that in enrollment of fam- 
ilies all those who recognize 2 minister as their 
pastor should be continued ; that churches be 
recommended to look up their absent members 
and urge upon them the duty of taking letters 
to other churches into whose neighborhood they 
bays removed ; that drexvhes where ten absent 


members are living and request them to watch 
over them, anc that in the case of continued 
neglect to atterd some church, such. persons be 
dealt with accordingly as Christian wisdom may 
dictate. All the resolations were adopted after 
being amended, some of them on minor points. 

On motion of Mr. Capsn, a resolution of sym- 
patby with Dr. Clarke, the Foreign Secretary of 
the American Board, in his sickness, was unan- 
imously adopted by a rising vote. 

After a vote of thanks to Dr. Noble and the 
Union Park Church and the churches and 
friends for their hospitality and kindness, Dr. 
Noble made the farewell address- 


‘* Moderator, fathers and brethren: In accord- 
ance with time-honored customs, cn occasions like 
this, I might be expected to indulge in some pleas- 
aotries. There are facts and incidents which would 
supply a basis for these. But my heart is too full 
of sacred joy for anything that is merely pleasantry. 
From the time that I entered into the Congrega- 
tional fellowsbip as a minister of the Gospel of 
Christ, Ihave taken a profound interest in these 
National Councils, and for the last three years, since 
Ihave found myself one of the provisional com- 
mittee, I think I may say, with absolute truthful- 
ness, there haus not beena week passed—there has 
hardly been a day~when this matter has not been 
presented to my thought; and I have been asking 
myself the question, ‘How can the next National 
Council that meets in Chicago be made a magnifi- 
cent success?’ What topics might most properly 
come before us? What men might be chosen to 
present these topics, and what kind of influence, 
through newspapers, votes of associations and 
conferences, aud through the course of a 
healthfully stimulated public opinion, can be 
brought to bear upon ministers and churches to 
bring them thoroughly into accord with the idea of 
the National Cuuncil, and to make them enthusias- 
tic in the support of the National Council. The 
outcome of this Council has been beyond my most 
sanguine anticipations. [Applause.] I have been 
asked a great mapy times if I have been satisfied, 
Brethren, I am a thousand-fold more than satisfied, 
and I believe that in the action that has been taken 
by the Council in the Council itself, we have gone a 
great way toward taking the question as to whether 
there isa place for National Councils in our Congre- 
gational polity, out of debate forever. [Applause.] 
There are a great many values attaching to a Coun- 
cil like this. One of these is the acquaintance and 
fellowship which are promoted by such gatherings 
as these. I might ask if there is any member of 
tnis body who has not found his heart refreshed, 
who has not feund himself cheered for his work, as 
he has come here and mingled with his brethren 
day by day in these little social conferences and in 
these debates and in the general action of the 
Couccil as it has flowed on in its sessions from day to 
day? Is there one that has not been thus encouraged 
and felt that it is a grand thing to be in this fellow- 
ship of our Congregational brotherhood? That has 
been my experience. It has been one of the 
exceedingly great delights of this meeting 
that we have looked into the faces of men that 
we have never seen before. I have known them 
by their worke. Ihave known them bythe fruits 
of their toils, which they were bringing forth con- 
stantly; but I had not seen them before. We have 
had men coming from the Pacific coast, of whom I 
have read, whose works have stimulated me, but 
into whose faces I have never looked. We have had 
men come from the Souch, and one of these men has 
stood up here in our midst and told us of his work; 
and is there not comfort in having taken his hand, 
and through him have given those whom he repre- 
sents a Godspeed? [Applause.] We have had men 
from the Atlantic coast, all the way from Maine and 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island and Connecticut aud New York, and so 
stretching along to the West. And it has been 
good for us to take those brethren by the hand, and 
to wander anew into green pastures, working to- 
getner. If there were nothing else but just this 
simple thing of taking each other by the hand; if 
there were nothing else but just the thing of hear- 
ing these men talk; if there were nothing else but 
just seeing these men, this Council would have paid 
for itself over and over again. jApplause.} Iam 
glad to have had the opportunity of looking into 
your tace, Mr. Moderator, and to know you. You will 
be the best known man among the brethren in 
America hereafter. (Applause.). I am glad to bave 
seen that brother from California (Assistant Modera- 
tor McLean), whom we have heard of before, but 
whom some of us have never seen before. I am glad 
to have seen our brother from the South (Assistant 
Moderator Imes, colored), and who sits here as 
your assistant. I am glad that I know him; and so 
we have had the joy and comfort and inspiration 
that comes from the renewal of the acquaintance of 
old, and the formation of new acquaiutances, 

Then there is another vaine. We have become 
acquainted with eacn others’ work. I see men 
from New York aod Brooklyn, and have heard their 
way of meeting the kinds of problems that con- 
front us here, and who are doing that kind of work 
which we are here forced to face. Sometimes when 
we have gone to ask them for assistance they have 
said tous: ** Tne population of your city has grown 
to be three-quarters of a million, and you have 
your millionaires, Why do you appeal to us for as- 
sistance? Why cannot you carry on the new edu- 
cation scheme without appealing to Massachusetts 
for aid?” We wanted you to see how this city is 
growing. We wanted youto know that a city of 
85,000 inhabitants comes in upon us every twelve 
months. It is for them we want your aid; for 
these that we want these schools established, 
and these churches built, and so for the 
thousands of those who come to us ia this 
way without any sympathy with Republican 
institutions and Protestantism. This for 
eign population—that 1s a local problem for 
Pus that you don’> have, and I am sure that 
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dorse every word I say when I say that day after 
day we go to our work with hearts pressed down be- 
cause we do not know how to meet the exigency 
before us; because we do not know where to go to 
get the men andthe means to carry on for us the 
work as fast as it comes along to be done. But 
backin Boston you have your own work. In Cali- 
fornia, in Cincinnati, and Minneapolis, and St. 
Paul, and over in the little towns all through the 
country there is some peculiar work to he done, and 
itis good for us to come together, those of us who 
are American born, not simply as an organization 
interested in one particular thing and work, and 
tell our stories and experiences and plans of work 
one to another; and so I can feel the pulsa- 
tion that is beating in my heart toward you; 
so that I can the better understand the feelings 
and the obligations resting upon me, and s0 we 
can join hands io an intelligent appreciation of 
each others’ task. ([Applause.] We cannot get it 
through the newspapers; we cannot vetit through 
the reports of these various organizations; we can 
only getit as we come together and talk together, 
and pray together, and clasp each others’ hands, and 
hear the story as it hows from one lip to another, 
We know this is a wonderful possession, a blessed 
possession for allthe time and all the trouble ex- 
pended 1m a Council like this. [Applause.) 

Then taere is another value 1 want toreferto. It 
is a value over and above the fellowship. It isa 
value over and abeve the increased acquaintance 
which we get with one another’s work. ‘This value 
lies in thatimpuise taat we gather as we counse] to- 
gether. Itliesin thatenthusiasm in the work nec- 
essary, if we are to be successful in pushing it for- 
ward. Applause.) I was Gelighted a few days ago 
to hear from a brother who came up here and lin- 
gered, and then went onto Des Moines, received 
the-e tne experience of that meeting, and then 
spent twe or three days in association wi'h his 
brethren here. As he was going away, Walking 
along with me, he turned around and called me by 
my Dane, and said: “I have been in the ministry 
for something like twenty years, but I never before 
felt such an enthusiasm for the kingdom of Christ 
as I feelnow. Since I have been out here and seen 
your brethren in the West and have come to know 
what your work is, it seems to me asif I wanted td 
be a dozen men ia my pulpit in Massachusetts."4 
(Applause. } ; 

Bear with me just a moment while I tell you what 
I think are two or three of the most remarkable 
things about this Council. j 

Furst of all, it is the largest Council we have had, 
It is the first Council that has tried the expernment 
of sitting a week. 

A brother, before this Council met, was discussing 
with me as to what the Council would do to occupy 
a whole week. And here we have been crowded 
with business the first day and every day and every 
hour, and a week has been hardly a jong enough 
pericd in which to do our business, although—and 
it is a very gratifying fact—all the business has 
been deliberately considered and we have come to 
deliberate and wise conclusions. 

And then there is another thing about this Council. 
I speak of it with some hesitancy. But I am 
sure that these topics we have discussed have there. 
by become fresher in our thoughts. On accountof 
tnose who have discussed these important topics I 
am sure that this Council must go into history. I 
am sure that it wil go iato history, not simply asa 
tradition, not simply as a memorial of the time when 
four hundred sat together, but as a moral and re_ 
ligivuus force, and 1 am sure it will register itself as 
a Rew earnestness in all our pulpits, and that from 
this time our Congregational body in all the length 
and breadth of the Jand wi.] feel more respect for 
{tself, and will have more unity and more earnest- 
ness, [applause] and a profounder determination to 
do what in them lies to save this nation to God. 
(Applause. ]} 

One further duty remains to me, as I take up this 
gavel. The moderator this morning said to me: **I 
have presided for a couple of years over the Senate 
of Connecticut, andthe gavel I then used I have 
taken to my home, and I shall treasure it as a prec- 
ious thing; and may [ take this to my home 
that | may say it was the gavel that [ used 
at the meeting in the National Council in 
Chicago?” and I said yes. But what about that 
gavel? It is a mere accident itis here. I saw Brothey, 
Little, who presided with such credit to himself and 
to the Church at the Congregational Club recep. 
tion, as he always does (applause), have a lit'le bit 
of a gavel on that occasion. I thought we should 
have one, and so 1 stepped along to a member of Dr 
Goodwin’s church, who had it at the close of the 
reception, and told him I wanted it at the Unioa 
Park Church. “It belongs to my boy,” he sai, 
**You may take it and use it”; and I have been to 
that father this morning, and asked if his ron would 
not like to nave it known that the Moderator wanted 
it to take back with him to Connecticut as a memento 
of this National Council. And it was so; and so in 
our own bepalf, and in behalf of the National Coun. 
cil, if I may thus venture to make myself their rep- 
resentative on this occasion, | take great pleasure 
in presenting you with this gavel. [Applause.) 

Moderator Lieutenant-Governor Cooke, of Con- 
necticut, then responded as follows: 

‘Gentlemen of the National Council: As I said 
before, in accepting the position cf Moderator of 
this body, I felt a just pride. I now say that I feel 
more like thanking you for the honor put upon me 
than I did in accepting your office. It is the 
greatest honor I have ever borne (applause), and 
the greatest honor I sha)] ever bear. A friend of 
mine came to Chicago in 1884to attend one of the 
great national conventions of that year. When he 
returned home he said to me that the most interest- 
ing thing connected with the convention he had at- 
tended, at least to him, was the seeing and hearing 
ofthe great lights of his party—men of whom he had 
read and whose words he had read, but whom he 
had never seen, So to me the most interesting 
thing, perhaps, of all this gathering, 1s the fact that 
I have looked into the faces of the great men of 
otff dénvminwtivn ; thal I have lucked Inty tre faves 





of the men who are at the head of our great re- 
ligious enterprises; that I have looked into the 
faves of the men whose words I have read for 
years; that I have seen men who are the leaders 
in my own religions denom'nation. That has been 
@ great satisfaction to me. Another satisfaction 
has been that I have felt that, in an humble way, 
in serving you, (applause) I bave, in alittie manner, 
been assvuciated with you in the great work you are 
doing. That has been a great satisfaction to me. 
And now I can only say, in accepting this gavel, that 
I will lay it beside my other one, feeling that it is 
the prouder memento; and it will be preserved asa 
sacred memento of this great national gathering ; 
and now I wish you all a safe return to your homes, 
and I know that, with me, you feel the great up- 
lifting of this grand occasion. [Applause.] 
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MEETING OF AMEBICAN MIS- 
SIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


BY A. H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


Da. Curry, of Richmond, and now the Ameri- 
cau Minister to Spaia, when addressing an 
audience in New York a year ago on the South- 
ern question made the following statement: *‘I 
am a Southern map, and a Baptist, aud therefore 
cannot be supposed to bave any motive for my 
words but their truthfulness, and I tell you that 
the American Missiovuary association has done 
more to uplift the Freedmen of the South than 
all other missionary svucieties and the Govern. 
ment combined.” The Mi-sionary Association 
is the organization through which the Cuongre-~ 
gational Churches of the Upited States work to 
educate and to carry the Go:pel to the Freed- 
men of the South, to the Indiaue, and to the 
Chinese. It bas recently added a department 
among the poor whites of what is known as the 
mountain region of the South. 

The anoual meetiug of this Asscciation was 
beld in the Center Church of New Haven, from 
Tuesday to Thursday Oct. 19—21. 

It is just twenty-two years tince the Associa- 
tion metin the same place, The honored Dr. 
Strieby, the senior Secretary, was present then 
avd now, but at that time Drs. Powell and 
Baird hud neither of them connection with the 
Arsoviation, and one of them had not entcred 
the ministry. At that meeting there were 
present Drs. Bacon and Dutton, of New Haven, 
Dr. Hawes, of Hartford, Dr. Manning, of 
Boston, and many others who were honored and 
prominent in this work and im the churches a 
quarter of a ceptury ago. 

The Association was called to order on Tues- 
day afternoon, in the absence of the Prerident, 
by the R:v. Joseph Anderson, D.D., of Water- 
bury, Conn. 

The first session was devoted to the Annual 
Survey avd reports. The method followed was 
to have the affairs of each department presented 
by the Secretaries, and then Committees were 
appointed to look into the details of the work 
and report upon the same. These Commitcees 
presented their reports, which were discussed 
by speakers especially selected, after which op- 
portunity was given for general discussion, 

We give some of the more important para- 
grapbs of the general survey : 

We are planting churches as fast as we can 
gather those who will stand fast in one spirit, striv- 
ing together for the faith of the Gospel. Weare 
cherishing churches in which we seek to collect and 
concentrate and diffuse tne faith, to disciple both 
the heart and the mind, to bring souls into harmony 
with God. If I call your attention in this to statistics, 
I do net thereby intend to say that these statistics 
represent our work. Thestatistics of faith are not 
collected. The figures are: 


CRRPOREB cc cccrccvccce coscccecosccsece 124 
MUSSIORATIOS..... cccccccccscesccccevccee 117 
ChurchmemMbers.....  ceceeseceeceeees 7,571 
Added during the year................. 1,272 

«by profession of faith.... ...... 1,038 


Scholars in our Sunday-3choois.......18,149 


That is, we have gathered and organized twelve 
new churches this year. 

We bave received upon profession of faith more 
than 1,000 new churchmembers, 

We have added to our Sunday-schools more than 
2,500 pupils, 

Our total number of schools in centers of impor- 
tance, for a people of whom 80 per cent. cannot 
read and where 30 per cent. of the white people 
among whom they live cannot read, is 53. Four- 
teen of these are of great importance, Normal 
schools, beside which are six colleges: 


Schools......-+-++ oe eeece oo..0 & 
IDSUTUCLOFS. 0. cccccccccccccesccoccesece 229 
PUPllS.... coe ccccccccccsccsccescecccoces 8,753 
Students of Pheology.........+e+++-eeee . 118 
Students Of Law.......cccsecscccceses eo’ ® 
Collegiate Studeuts............+0+ eee -. 58 
Collegiate Preparatory...... ceccccsceoe - 9% 
Nornal Students...........seeeeeeees ee 799 
Grammar Grade Students.......... oo 001,597 
Intermediate Grade Students........... 2,348 
Primary......++ cere vecceecsecccverees ++ 43,766 


Our 33 common schools are in North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Fiorida, Alabama, Texas, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Arkansas. Our Normal 
schools, 14 in nua.ber, are ia influential Southern 
centers, avd in them students may be as well pre- 
pared for life as in most of our Eastern echools of 

he same kind. 

*“ In no other manner,” says the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, “*can our Indian population be so 
speedily and permanently reclaimed from barbar- 
Dim, iibTaYry, antl euvege life, as by the educational 
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and missionary operations of the Christian people of 
our country.” 
We have for the Indians : 


CRUPCRES..0ccccccrcccccccce cosccccccccves 5 
Churchmembe?s..........-s++eeeeeeeseces 348 
BOMOO. 0c ccc cccccccces ccccccccccescccece 16 
Pupils in Schools.............seseeeeeeees 685 
Missionaries and Teachers..........++++ . 56 


Acry for aid comes from every station. Sixty- 
eight tribes have no religious teaching wnatever, 
and 17,000 heathen Indians are in Wyoming Terri- 
tory alone. Our Government expended between 
1872—1882 the sum of $27,000,000 a year to fight In- 
dians and to feedthem. Highest army officers to- 
day declare that our way is the only way to solve 
the Indian problem. Our appropriation Jast year to 
this work was about $40,000. 

The A. M. A. was a pioneer in missions among the 
Chinese in California. In the person of its mission- 
ary it went to the Pacific coast thirty-four years 
ago. In 1875, as an auxiliary to the A. M. A., the 
California Chinese mission was organized. This 
work, under the superintendency of the Rev. W. C 
Pond, has been greatly blessed. It looks to us for 
the largest part of needed funds, 

We have among the Chinese: 


BEB codec cccccceccccccccsccsee coccece 18 
MisMORATICS 2.0. ccccccccccccccccccccoves 34 
Pupils enrolled... ......-.eeeeeeeeeceeee +1,279 
Hopeful Conversions..........++--ee+* eo 122 


The President of the Association is ex-Gov- 
ernor William B. Washburn, of Massachusetts, 
who presided at nearly all the sessions. The 
Secretaries are the Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., the 
Rev. James Powell, D.D., and the Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D. 

The sermor was preached by the Rev. Alexan- 
der McKenzie, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., from 
Matthew xxv, 34-36. It was a wonderfully beau- 
tiful and forceful presentation of that side of 
Christianity which is manifested in missions 
and charity. The cup of cold water Christianity 
can never withhold, and it will always be seeking 
opportunities to give it. The sermon was char- 
acterized by all the spiritual fervor, the afflu- 
ence of imagery, and the catholic vision, which 
are so conspicuous in Dr. McKenzie’s pulpit 
utterances. It contained not one word calcu- 
lated to fan flames of theological controversy, 
and was throughout a plea for the recognition 
of the importance of united and consecrated ac- 
tivity on the part of all who love Christ and 
humanity. It was a model sermon fora mis- 
sionary assembly, which is more than can be 
said of some recently delivered. 

The Rev. C. J. Kyder, the Field Superintend- 
ent of the Association, addressed the meeting on 
Wednesday morning on “The Relation of 
Churches and Schools at the South,” and he was 
followed by the Hon. B. G. Northrop, who read a 
paper entitted ‘‘ Industrial Education among the 
Uolored Peop‘e of the South, and the Need of its 
Extension.”” This was one of the most im- 
portant papers presented. In nothing is this 
organization doing more to commend itself 
to the common sense of the nation than in its 
plans for promoting Industrial Education. 
Among the good points of this paper were th, 
following: Training in the use of tools hasa 
direct influence on the character of the man 
using them. Skilled industry tends to improve 
homes, It will lead to the more general owner- 
ship of land. Those who become landowners 
become better citizens. 

THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


The report on missions among the Chinese 
was presented by the Rev. J. H. Twichell, D.D., 
of Hartford. It gave no uncertain sound. The 
missions among the Chinese in California were 
ound as prosperous as could be expected, con- 
sidering the means employed. The report then 
passed to the treatment which the Chinese are 
receiving in America, which was unsparingly 
denounced, The people to judge of what is 
right and expedient are not the people on the 
Pacific slope, where passions are inflamed. We 
can judge better at the East because we are un- 
prejudiced. There are signs that the anti-Chi- 
nese sentiment is beginning to abate. The Gos- 
pel can be imparted to the Chinaman. To ques- 
tion that would be the worst heresy. 

The report on this department of work, includ- 
ing Dr. Twichell’s address, and the addresses 
which followed, were among the most interesting 
and important of the meetings, The Hon. Young 
Wing, a graduate of Yale College,and a Chinaman, 
made a strong arraignment of our Government 
for ite treatment of his countrymen. He made 
a list of recent riots in which Chinamen had 
been mobbed and massacred—a long and terrible 
list—and then recited the fact that our Govern- 
ment had refused any compensation for the 
wrong done. 

He closed with hearty recognition of the at- 
titude teken by the Churches of the United 
Btates toward this question, and said: ‘* The last 
nation in the world to do injustice to the Chi- 
nese, and the first to do justice should be the 
American Re public.” 

The Rev, Dr. Griffis, of Boston, made a capital 
address on the same subject. Dr. Griffis is int+ 
mately acquainted with the subject, because of 
his long residence in Japan and China. He 
showed that Chinamen were our guests; that 
they had been brought here by the hundred by 
agents of the Pacific Mail who had used methods 
no better than slave-traders; that when they 
were no longer needed they were cast off, He 





drew a hopeful picture of the real and possible 
progress of China. Deal justly by the Chinese ; 
let them come, and guarantee them the same 
treatment as other foreigners receive. This was 
the universal sentiment of the association. 


WOMAN'S WORK. 

This department was represented by the 
Secretary, Miss Emerson, who told us that 236 
women had been employed during the past year. 
Of these twenty-six were supported by funds 
raised by ladies’ and children’s missionary so- 
cieties. 

‘*A Children’s Missionary” has been selected 
to write to children in mission bands. A col- 
lecting card has been proposed to aid in raising 
money. Ladies in several states are working 
with the Association. 

Addresses were made by Miss Lsley, Mrs. Sin- 
clair, and others, all practical and encouraging. 
The address of Mrs. Sinclair on the ** Mountain 
Work” was much enjoyed. 


THE MOUNTAIN WORK. 


The mountain region is about 500 miles long 
by 200 broad, and is situated in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and Georgia. It 
has a population of about two millions, whose 
inhabitants are chiefly of the poor white class, 
and are ignorant, coarse, and sometimes vicious 
in the extreme, while they possess a rugged 
strength that gives great promise of possible 
improvement. The Rev. W. G. Sperry presented 
the report on this work, and the Rev. Morton 
Dexter, and the Rev. Mr. Taft commended it. 
Mr. Taft spoke with the enthusiasm of a worker 
fresh from the field. 


THRE INDIAN MISSIONS. 


The report on Missions among the Indians 
was presented by President Seelye, of Amherst. 
It recognized the signs of promise in the out- 
Jook and its greatimportance. It recommended 
the appointment of a secretary for Indian Mis- 
sions, President Seelye in his address took 
ground ip favor of the preaching of the Gospel 
as distinguished from educational work. 

Addresses on this subject were delivered by 
the Rev. J. L. Jenkins, of Pittsfield, and Mr. 
Herbert Welsh, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Jenkins 
made a noble plea for justice to the Indian be- 
cause he is a man. We need no other motive 
than simply this—he is a man. Mr. Herbert 
Welsh made a grand address, He is full of his 
subject, knows all its ins and outs, and is ab- 
solutely fearless in its presentation. 

The present is a critical period. Work can be 
done now which could not have been done in 
the past, and cannot be in the future. 

The solution of the Indian question lies in 
Christian education. The Indian can be edu- 
cated. The work of Armstrong at Hampton and 
Pratt at Carlisle proves that. 

We are to give the Indian 

(1.) Individual tenure of land. 

(2.) To bring him under the civil and crimi- 
pal laws of the United States. 

(3.) To give him citizenship at once. 

(4.) Education. 

Before these things can be realized there must 
be a work of legislation and of administration. 

Senator Dawes’s Indian bill should be passed. 

Mr. Welsh paid a splended tribute to Senator 
Dawes and urged his re-election, because no 
man inthe Senate can do for the Indian what 
he can do. 

The speaker was unsparing in his denuncia- 
tion of the ‘Spoils system,” as found in the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs. 

An interesting feature of the meetings was the 
appearance on the platform of the Rev. Artmas 
Ehnamini, a Sioux Indian and pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Santee, Nebraska. 
He addressed the Association several times in the 
Dakota language, and bis remarks were trans- 
lated by Rev. A. L. Riggs. 

The report on educational work was presented 
by President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, and was 
discussed by President Hyde and by Dr. Brand, 
of Oberlin; both of whom emphasized the im- 
portance of making all education Christian. 

The Committee on Church Work in the South 
reported through the Rev. Nelson Millard, D.D., 
and addresses were made by Dr. Millard and the 
Rev. E. G. Selden. 

Dr, Millard made a strong speech, especially 
emphasizing the fact that education is a good 
thing in itself, and as “knowledge is virtue,” so 
life is light. 

The Finance Committee reported the debt all 
paid except about $5,000, and all the expenses 
of the year met. It advocated tho raising of 
$350,000 from the churches the coming year. 

Addresses were make on the financial affairs 
by the Hon. V. B. Chamberlain, of Connecticut ; 
Mr. J. H. Washburn, of New York, and Mr. Austin 
Abbott, of New York. The financial outlook 
was never so encouraging, and the call for an 
advance along the whole line never so imperious. 

The singing of the Indian pupils was very in. 
teresting, and some of it of real excellence. 

The Rev. J. W. Cooper, D.D., read a valuable 
paper on ‘‘ Radical Forces in the work of the 
American Missionary Association.” 

The singing of slave music by the Male Quar- 
tette of Dr. Twichell’s church was greatly en- 
joyed. Dr. Powell said he had never heard it so 





well rendered, except by the Jubilee Singers of 
Fisk University. 

One of the most touching incidents of the 
meetings was the reading of letters from the Reve 
Mr. Clark,Missionary at Prague, Bohemia, which 
gave the account of the death of little Marie 
Adlof, who sent her kreutzers to America to 
help the work among the blacks. More kreut- 
zers had been saved by this little girl, and were 
on the platform at the meeting, and many if not 
allof them were bought by churches or indi- 
viduals at seventy-five dollars each. 

The speaking of the colored delegates was ex- 
cellent. One of them, Mr. Maxwell, gave one of 
the best platform addresses of the week. Their 
presence was answer enough to the question, 
What effect has education and Christianity on 
the Negro? 

The closing meeting on Thursday evening 
was a grand occasion. The old Center Church 
was crowded in every part. On the platform were 
President Dwight, of Yale, and Professors Har. 
ris, Fisher, Barbour, Dr. Todd, Governor Haw- 
ley and many others known all through the 
land. 

The paper of the evening was presented by the 
writer, on “The Time Factor in the Southern 
Problem.” 

It called attention to the fact that all the na_ 
tions of the world have some form of the great 
problem of human freedom on their hands. It 
then asked the following questions: 

(1.) How long will it take for race prejudice to 
die? 

(2.) How long for the consciousness of injury 
to fade from the memory of the black man? 

(3.) How long will be required to develop a 
consciousness of manhood? 

(4.) How long to complete the education of 
the colored race? At present there is more il- 
literacy than at the close of the War. The 
growth of population has been faster than the 
growth of forces of improvement. 

(5.) How long will it take to teach the Negro 
to make wise and true moral discriminations? 

Emphasis was given to the dangerof socialis- 
tic or anarchist sentiments getting hold of the 
colored people. 

The conclusion was that the “Time Factor” 
is represented by X, that there is great reason for 
encouragement, and yet that the work of the A. 
M. A. has but just begun, and never madea 
stronger plea than now for support on both 
Christian and patriotic grounds. 

A short and happy address was made by Presi- 
dent Dwight, in which he spoke of the loyalty of 
Yale to the principles of human freedom. 

Senator Hawley was received with great en- 
thusiasm and made an unreportable address, in 
the main agreeing with the paper of the eve- 
ning, and most heartily and eloquently com- 
mending the work of the Association. These 
addresses were followed by the usual resolution 
of thanks, which was supported by President 
Washburn, in a speech in which he warmly de- 
fended the giving of the ballot. to the Negro, 
and advocated the same for the Chinaman. The 
response in behalf of New Haven was by Dr. 
Newman Smyth, to whom much credit is due 
for the success of the meetings. 

Thus closed the most succesful session the As- 
sociation has ever held. Each day there were 
overflow meetings. More than one thousand 
visitors were present, and the hospitality of the 
people of New Haven was hearty and abund- 
ant. I have attended many meetings of the 
American Board, and of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, but very few which have 
maintained so high alevel throughout. There 
was not a suggestion of the recent struggle at 
the West, and it was delightful to see how all 
schools of theology merged their difference, in 
their common work of ministering to the des- 
pised races. The credit of the success of these 
meetings belongs to the ubiquitous Secretary, 
Dr. James Powell. Indeed it may as well be said 
that to him belongs the credit for having so 
nearly completed the raising of the debt. 

The next meeting of the Association will be 
heid at Portland, Maine. The old officers were 
deservedly re-elected. 





FREE BAPTIST GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


BY PRESIDENT CHENEY, OF BATES COLLEGE. 





TuE twenty-sixth Free Baptist General Con- 
ference was held at Marion, U., from October 

th to 21st conclusive. 

Marion is alive town of seven thousand in- 
habitants, and fourteen churches ; aud it is only 
doing the good people of the town justice to say 
that they were not forgetful to entertain strang- 
ers. No angels were present! 

The Conference is held every third year. That 
of 1888 was held at Minneapolis, Minn., and 
that of 1880 at Weire, N. H. There were ninety 
chosen delegates in attendance at Marion, to 
say nothing of the presence of a large number 
of clergymen and laymen—brothers and sisters 
in Christ, not entitled te sit in the Conference 
as voters. 

The Conference being called to.order by the 
standing clerk, the Rev. I. D. Stewart, D.D., of 
New Hampshire, the Rey. James L. Phillips 





D.D., returned missionary from Midnapore, 
India, was chosen Moderator. Dr. Phillips is 
the son of the late Rev. Jeremiah Phillips, D.D., 
one of the first two missionaries sent to India 
by the Free Baptists, He was born in India. 

Among the subjects that came before the Con- 
ference for discussion and action were The De- 
nomination, Church Polity, The Ministry, Doo- 
trines, Sunday-schools, Education, Home Mis- 
sions, Foreign Missions, Temperance, Publica- 
tions, Divorce, Polygamy, and The Country, 
The subject, however, that came to the front 
at the opening of the Conference, and held its 
place there until its closing hours, setting 
aside programs and rules of order, was that of 
Christian Union, ‘‘ How much the opening ser- 
mon of Professor Howe, of Bates College, had to 
do with giving the need of union among Chris- 
tians so prominent a place in the Conference, 
or whether it was all the Lord’s doing,” I can- 
pot say. Professor Howe’s text was: Thy king- 
dom come; and he maintained that in order to 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom, that for which 
Christ prayed must first come—namely, the 
oneness of his followers. He said that, strange 
as it is, yet up to this time the professed dis- 
ciples of our Lord have not comprehended the 
meaning of his prayer. Our Lord’s expressed 
wish that his people may be one, is crowded 
into the background to make way for secta- 
rian interests. That it should come to pass, he 
said again, that turning away the Lord’s people 
from the Lord’s table and from the doors of the 
Lord’s Church, in the name of the Lord, with the 
words: *‘ Be ye warmed and filled,” should be 
viewed as answering the Lord’s wish that bis 
people be one—in a word, that the prayer of 
Christ should be explained away, or set 
aside as impracticable, extravagant, unsound, 
and not binding on the conscience of any sect, 
shows into what a strange and anomalous posi- 
tion the Protestant Church from the days of her 
intolerance until now, has allowed an unchris- 
tian dogmatism to drag her. 

Somewhere in his sermon, no matter where, 
Professor Howe said, in substance: ‘Union is 
in the air. The followers of our Divine Lord 
are fast forming into one grand line to march 
against Satan, their one common enemy; and 
the sooner those opposed to this movement, fall 
into line, the better—the better for them.” 

I must not forget to say that the presence of 
nine men, intellectually strong and thoroughly 
in earnest on the question of union among 
Christians, did a great deal in keeping up the 
enthusiasm of the meeting on that question 
from beginning to end. These were the corres- 
ponding delegates: the Rev. J. R. H. Latchaw, 
A.M., President of Findlay (Ohio) College, and 
the Rev. R. H. Bolton, from the Church of God ; 
the Rev. D. A. Long, D.D., President of Antioch 
College, the Rev. N. Summerbell, D.D., and the 
Rev. C. A. Tillinghast, from the American Chris- 
tian Convention; the Rev. Wm. Hayden, D.D., 
and the Rev. J. M. Atwater, D.D., from the 
Disciples; the Rev. T. H. Siddell, from the 
Free Baptists of Nova Scotia; and the Rev. 
Smith Baker, from the National Congregational 
Council. 

This Council in session at Chicago, at the time 
of the sitting of the Conference, sent not only a 
delegate to the Conference, but a telegram. The 
telegram was in these words : ‘‘ Ephesians, chap- 
ter third, fourteenth to twenty-first verse, inclu- 
sive.” [We believe there is an error here.] 

The little messenger, I need not say, brought 
a stop to the proceedings of the Conference and 
called for a reading from the New Testament. 
Then amen following amen, this telegram was 
returned : *‘ Ephesians, chapter third, fourteenth 
to twenty-first verse, inclusive.” 

I send you in full the action of the Conference 
on Christian union : 

We, the delegates of the Free Baptist General 
Conference, acknowledging the manifold bless- 
ings with which God has favored the people we 
represent ; recognizing the importance of the 
work still before our people ; taking into consid- 
eration the fact that God is moving his children 
of every name to closer relationships with each 
other as well as with himself; and, in order that 
our position may not be misunderstood, hereby 
set forth the following declarations : 

1, We believe in the spiritual unity of all the fol- 
lowers of our divine Lord, and desire so to manifest 
his spirit as to evince our unity with him and with 
all who love him. 

2. We are ready to form suchalliances with other 
Christian bodies as may promise larger results in 
advancing our Lord’s kingdom. 

8, We are ready to join in organic union with such 
Christian bodies as may so far agree with us in doc- 
trine and usages as to give assurance of continued 
harmony and peaceful relations in Christian work. 

4. We regard loyalty to Christ and the Bible, and 
the independence of the local church as suggesting 
a@ basis on which closer relationship with other 
Christian bodies may be attained. 

5. We direct the Conference Board to take into 
consideration and report upon at the next General 
Conterence such opportunities for closer relation- 
ships with other Christian bodies as may in their 
judgment give promise of increasing our own work 
in helping bring the world to acknowledge Christ 
as King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

Rev. J. L. Phillips, D.D., Rav. I. D. Stewart, 
D.D., Rev. G. H. Ball, D.D., Rev. N. C. Brackett, 
Pk.D., president of Storer College at Har per 
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Ferry, and the writer were appointed a com™ 
mittee to confer with committees from the 
Christians, the Disciples and the Congregation- 
alists, on the subject of Christian union with 
power to act for the Conference as their wis- 
dom and best judgment may direct. Rev. C. E. 
Cate, Rev. Dr. Ball, Rev. J. B. Page, Rev. Ran- 
som Dunn, D.D., and Rev. O. D. Patch, were 
chosen a committee to confer with a committee 
from the Church of God for the same purpose 
and with the same power. 

The Free Baptist Foreign Mission Society was 


organized in the fall of 1832, receiving its char- 
ter from the Maine Legislature in January 
following. By the general consent of all Chris- 
tian bodies, it occupies a territory in Lower 
Bengal alout two-thirds as large as the State 
of New Hampshire, with the city of Midnapore 
as headquarters. On this territory live three 
and one half millions of people, and to hold it 
for the preaching of the Gospel has been a great 
work for the Free Baptists, But believing that 
something more should be done for this terri- 
tory than simply holding it, something more 
than they working alone had the power to do, 
they invited, afew years since, the Church of 
God to unite with them in an effort to give to 
allthe peovle of this territory a kuowledge of 
the true God. Certainly, the readers of Tue 
INDEPENDENT will rejoice to know that the in- 
vitation has been accepted, the plan of union 
having been agreed upon at a meeting of the 
Foreiga Mission Board held at Marion in con- 
nection with the Conference. 

The Free Baptists have about ninety thousand 
communicants and the Church of God about 
forty thousand, and here are the articles of 
agreement. 


In view of the proposéd co-opéfation in foreign 
missionary work, on the part of Free Baptists and 
the Church of God, we decjare our position as 
follows: 

1. We recognize the independence of the local 
Church in the mission field, and particularly the 
right to chouse its own name, and to establish its 
customs in conformity with the usages of the Church 
at home. 

2. We recognize the right of the missionaries to 
teach freely in their respective fields of labor the 
privciples held by their Churches at home, and also 
the necessity on the part of all of so pregenting the 
truth as not to cause discord in the work of Christ. 

8. We are ready to concede to the different bodies 
that may engage in the work in our India fielda 
representation upon the Free Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board. 

4. We deem it necessary for the harmony of the 
work that all the missionaries sha)] be ve by 
the Executive Board inthe usual way, and that they 
co-operate in the work on terms of equality. 

6. it is also necessary for the Churches in the field 
to be united in organization so as to present to the 
heathen world a solid front in the work for_Christ, 
without sectarian divisions. 

6. In accordance with the above, the Free Baptist 
Foreign Board is ready to send as missionaries mem- 
bers of the Church of God, and to assign them 
permaneutly to new stations in important districts, 
to build up chure1es in accordance with their faith 
and practice. 

7. Tne prime Cbject of this proposed co-operation 
is that the work of evangelization may be carried 
forward more speedily, and to this end we will re- 
gard the entire field as the heritage of each body 
represented, 


The following associations, half of th m 
colored, were received into the Conference. 
South Kansas, North Nebraska, West Virginia, 
South Carolina, Western Missouri, Bon Eagle 
oo) Northeast Texas, Northwest Missouri, 

leasant Hull, (Missouri), Miesissyppi, Cedar 
Creek (Lenn.), and Chattahoochee (Ga.). These 
associations number in all about eight thou- 
sand communicants. 9. b. Cheney, G. H. Ball, 
A. A. Smith, E. W. Porter, G. F. Mosher, C. A. 
Bickford, J. T. Ward, ©. D. Patch aud N. ©, 
Brackett, were chosen as the Conference Board 
for the next three years. They will hold their 
firat meeting at Buffalo ia February pext. 

For the first time there was a contested seat in 
the General Conference, and the Conference in 
deciding the question, voted that an Association 
might choose 1'8 delegates without regard to 
their location, 

The Conference voted to hold in grateful re- 
membrance the name of the Jate Hon. Dudley 
P, Hall, of Lyndon, Conn., for bis gift of fifteen 
thousand dollars to the Lyndon Institute, and 
that of the late Mrs. Sarah 8. Belcher, of Farm- 
ipgton, Maine, for her bequest of some sixty 
thousand dollars to Bates College. 

It also tendered its thanks to the Rev. 8. F. 
Smith, of Kansas, for his gift of $10,000 to 
Hillsdale College, Winnebago City (Minn.), for 
its offer of $12,000 and forty acres of land for 
a Free Baptist institution of learning to be lo- 
cated there, and to the Hon. J. L. H. Cobb, of 
Lewision, Me., for bis conditional subscription 
of $25,000 10 Bates College. The condition of 
Mr. Cobb’s subscription being that $75,000 ad- 
ditional shall be raised for this college, the Con- 
ference recommended that the friends of the 
college take immediate measures to raise the 
sum required. Of this sum it is proposed to 
raise $10,000 from ten thousand children, each 
giving tne college a dollar, and receiving a re- 
ceipt for the same on a steel epgraving large 
enough for framing. Over $6,000 was raised 
at the Conference toward endowing a chair ino 
Storer College in memory of the late Rev. A. 
H. Morrill, and nearly $400 to employ the Rev. 
J. E. Cox as a missionary in the South. 

By vote of the Conference the Conference 
Board are instructed to call a Christian Conven- 
tion of Liberal Baptista at Ocean Park, Old Or- 
chard, Maine, in August next. 

At nearly the same hour that the Conference 

met on the 14th inst., seven Free Baptist Mie- 
sionaries with three children—ten in all—sailed 
from Boston for India. 
_ The report of the Committee on Necrology, 
in which were given the names, ages, and resi- 
dences of ministers who had died during the 
three years, was read at the communion service 
on Sabbath afternoon. From this report it ap- 
pearcd that seventy-five ministers had died at 
the average age of rixty-nine years—and among 
them three who were members of the last Con- 
ference—namely, the Rev. A. H. Morrill, of 
Maine ; the Rev. 8. D. Bates, of Ohio, and Pro- 
fessor Dudley, of Hillsdale College, Mich. 

The pext Conference will be held at Harper’s 
Ferry, W. Va., on the first Wednesday in Octo- 
ber, 1889—and to aid in entertaining those who 
may attend it,a gentleman from Illinois has 
pledged himself to forward to the Conference 
in due time “a good, fat ox!” Blessings on the 
head of this man! ‘‘Whether, therefore, ye 
eat, or drink, or whatsoeyer ye do, do all to the 
glory of God,” 





THE PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE 
ANDOVER PROFESSORS. 
[Special dispatch to The Independent.) 

Boston, OcToBEeR 25tb, 1886. 


Tue preliminary hearing in the case of the 
charges against five of the professors of An- 
dover Theological Seminary~—Smytb, Tucker, 
Churchill, Harris and Hincks—was begun at 2 
o'clock this afternoon, at the United States 
Hotel, before the Board of Visitors, President 
Seelye, Dr. Eustis and Joshua N. Marshall. The 
complaint, which is brought by,Dr. Wellman, a 
trustee of the seminary, Dr. H. M. Dexter, Prof. 
J. J. Blaisdell and Dr. O. T. Lanphear, has not 
been published in full. Only the specitications 
have been given to the public, The complain- 
ants say that, understanding it to be the duty of 
the Board of Visitors, according to the Addi- 
tional and Associate statutes of the seminary, to 
take care that the duties of every professor be 
intelligently and faithfully discharged, and to 
admonish or remove for misbehavior, hetero- 
doxy, incapacity, or neglect of duty, they ad- 
dressed the Board, July 6th, asking: leave to 
present statements going to show that certain 
professors teach and hold doctrines in the sem- 
ipary not in accordance with the foundation ; 
but on receiving an intimation that the Board 
would prefer that formal charges be tabled, they 
drew up the present complaint and presented it 
on July 28d. 

The charges are a3 follows: 


First, we charge that the above named gentiemen 
—to wit: Professors Smyth, Tucker, Churchill, Har- 
ris, and Hincks hold beliefs, have taught doctrines 
and theories, and have done other things, as herein 
after enumerated, which are pot in harmony with, 
but antagonistic to the Constitution and Statutes of 
the Seminary, and the true intention of its founders 
as expressed in those statutes. Secondly, we charge 
that the ‘above-named Professors, conirary to the 
requirements of Articles XI and XII of the Constitu- 
tion, as modified by Article I ofthe Additional Stat- 
ute, are not men of sound and orthodox principles 
in divinity according to the fundamental and distin- 
guishing doctrines of the Gospel of Christ, as sum- 
marily expressed in the Westminster Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism, and as more particularly ex- 
pressed in the following creed—to wit: The Creed 
of the Seminary, but that, on the other hand, they 
believe and teach in several particulars, hereinafier 
enumerated, what is antagonistic to the Seminary 
Creed, and therefore in violation of the statutory 
requirements of the founders. Thirdly, We charge 
that two of the above-named gentlemen—viz., Profes- 
sors Smyth and Tucker in breach of Article II of the 
Associate Fuundation upon which they are placed, 
are not orthodox and consistent Caivinists, but on 
tne other hand, believe and teach in severai partic- 
ulars hereinafter enumerated, what is opposed to 
the Seminary Creed, the creed in which the donors 
of the Associate Foundation put fully and clearly on 
record their conception of ** orthodox and consist- 
ent” Calvinism. Fourthly: We charge the several 
particulars ofthe ‘‘heterodoxy” of all the above- 
mentioned professors and of their opposition to the 
Creed of the Seminary and to the true intention of 
the founders as expressed in their statutes, for any 
and all of which particulars of heterodoxy and op- 

sition, if proven, the Board of Visitors is required 

y Articles X of the Additional Statutes, and XX of 
the Associate Foundation to “admonish or remove 
them, or as follows, to wit: They hold, maintain, 
and inculcate, 

First—That the Bible is not the only perfect rule 
of faith and aye but is fallible and untrust- 
worthy, even in some of its religious teachings, 

Second—That Christ, in the days of his humilia- 
tion, was merely a finite being, limited in all his at- 
tributes, capacities and attainments. 

hird—That no man has power or capacity to re- 
pent without knowledge of the historic Christ. 

Fourth—That mankind, save as instructed in the 
knowledge of the historic Christ, are not sinners, or 
if they are, not ofsuch sinfulness as to be in danger 
of being lost. 

Fifth—That no man can be lost without having 
had knowledge of Christ. 

Sixth—That the atonement of Christ consists es- 
sentially and chiefly in hts becoming identified with 
the human race through his incarnation, in order 
that by his union with men he might endow them 
with the power to repent, and thus impart to them 
an augmented value in the view of God, and so 
propitiate God to men and men to God. 

Seventh—That the Trinity is modal and not per- 
sonal. 

Eighth—That the work of the Holy Spirit is mainly 
limited to natural methods and within historic 
ae er 

Ninth—That, without the knowledge Of the his- 
toric Christ, men do not deserve the punishment of 
the law, and that, therefore, their salvation is not 
“ wholly of grace.” 

Tenth—That faith ought to be scientific and natu- 
ral, rather than scriptural. 

Eleventh—That there 18 and will be probation 
after death for all men who have not in this world 
had knowledge of the historic Christ. 

Twelfth—That this hypothetical belief in proba- 
tion after death should be brought to the front, ex- 
alted and made central] 1n theology and in the be- 
liefs of men. 

Thirteenth—That Christian missions are not to 
be supported and conducted on the ground that 
men who know not Christ are in danger of perish- 
ing forever and must perish forever unless saved in 
this life. 

Fourteenth—That a system of physical and meta- 
physical philosophy is true which, by fair inference, 
neutralizes the Christian doctrine astaught in the 
creed of the seminary. 

Fifteenth—That there is a‘* new theology better 
than the old,” which we apprehend is not in har- 
mony with the creed, but fatally opposed to the 


same. 

Sixteenth—That the said professors hold many 
things which cannot be reconciled with that ortho- 
dox and consistent Calvinism which the statutes re- 
quire of them, and to which they stand publicly com- 
mitted, and that in repeated instances these pro- 
fessors have broken solemn promises made when 
they subscribed to the creed. 

The point raised to-day by the counsel of the 
accused is that an investigation is already pend- 
ing in the Board of Trustees, originated, as 
they claim, and as seems to have been the under- 
standing of the trustees themselves, by Dr. 
Wellman. But Dr. Wellman strenuously denies 
that he presented any charges to the trustees, 
or initiated any proceeding whatever before 
that body against the Professors. He did, he 
says, offer a resolution at the meeting of the 
Board, January 12th, 1886, reciting that as there 





were public allegations that sdmie of the teach- 
ings of the Andover professots were unsound, 
the “ Board of Visitors be respectfully requested 
to examine and consider whether any of the 
teachings or opinions of any of the ptofessors 
copflict with or fail to maintain and inculcate 
in any of its parts the creed of this seminary.” 
This resolution was not adopted, only Dr. Well- 
man himself voting for it. It was resolved, 
however, that the resolution should go on rec- 
ord, and a Committee of three, D. F. Fiske, 
Alexander McKenzie, and Robert R. Bishop, 
was appointed to consider, as Dr. Wellman un- 
derstood it, whether the reasons of the trustees 
for refusing to adopt the resolution should be 
formulated aud go upon record. No further 
action was taken, it seems, until October 12th, 
when this Committee pregeented a report to the 
trustees, which was adopted, and a copy sent to 
Dr. Wellman, who was absent in the West. The 
report, after reciting the terms of Dr. Wellman’s 
resolution, says : 

If there be sufficient reason to consider sucha 
question it is clearly the duty of this Board to con- 
sider it, and hot to request another board to do so. 
The duty of administering the affairs of the Theo- 
logical Seminary is uponthis Board, and such duty 
includes the obligation to see that the requirements 
of the founders are complied with. The supervis- 
ory or appellate power of the Visitors cannot relieve 
the trusters from apy part of their duty, or operate 
as a substitute therefore, avd a request by the trus- 
tees to the Visitors to consider in the first instance 
such a question as the one now presented would be 
in the nature of relinquishment or avoidance ofa 
part of their own duties. 

The Committee cannot, therefore, recommend 
that the resolve proposed by Dr. Wellman be passed. 
but since the Board of Trustees holds itself ready at 
all times to consider all matters relating to the 
government of the institution, including such as are 
comprehended in the paper presented, it is recom- 
mended that the Board express to Dr. Wellman its 
readiness to receive and duly consider any charges 
against avy of the professors in the seminary, and 
any proofs to sustain the same which he or any 
other responsible persons may desire to make. The 
Committee would add that the matter of the paper 
referred to them has been at different times the 
subject of personal conversations with Dr. Wellman 
and the substance of their report stated to him, and 
that it has been understood by the Committee that, 
while he could not be present at our last meeting in 
June, it would suit his convenience to proceed with 
the matter during the present autumn, 

Tre report closes with a recommendation that 
the Board pass a resolution, which it did, re- 
questing Dr. Wellman to present specifica- 
tions giving ramcs of professors and stating 
whercin their teachings or opinions are un- 
sound. 

At the hour appointed for the meeting, the 
Board of Visitorr, the complainants with their 
counsel, Judge E. R. Hoar, and Judge Asa 
French, and tke accused professors, with Prof, 
Theodore Dwight, of Columbia Law School, the 
Hon. Wm. Gaston and the Hon. Simeon E. 
Baldwin, as their counsel, gathered in Room 53. 
Few others were admitted. President Seelye 
opened the proceedings by stating that this 
meeting bad been appointed to hear and con- 
sider certain preliminary matters which the re- 
spondents desired to present, and requested 
counsel to limit, if possible, their arguments to 
two hours on each side. Professor Dwight then 
proceeded to set forth the objections of the ac- 
cused professors to a trial of the charges before 
the Board of Visitors. 

They deny the jurisdiction of the Board of Vis- 
itors, claiming that it has only appellate power 
and is not an original court, affirm that proceed- 
ings were begun by Dr. Wellman, before the 
Board of Trustees, which proceedings are still 
pending, contend that the professors, if tried at 
all, must be tried singly and not in a body, and 
ivsist that the charges are too indefinite. Pro- 
fessor Dwight made a long legal argument in 
support of these points, and was followed by 
counsel on the other side, who admitted that the 
professors must be tried separately. Thesimple 
issue in this preliminary hearing is whether the 
Board ot Visitors has original as well as appellate 
jurisdiction. The Board of Trustees claim, as 
indicated by their adoption of the report of 
their committee as given above, on Dr. Well- 
man’s resolution, that they are the original cout 
and that whatever proceedings are undertaken 
against the faculty of the Seminary must be un- 
dertaken before them. 

There is considerable interest manifested by 
the public in the case, and the feeling, which is 
not demonstrative on either sice, is likely to be- 
come intense should the Board of Visitors decide 
to proceed with the trial. Dr. H. M. Dexter 
speaks of it in a letter to one of the Boston 
dailies as a ‘‘ friendly suit to determine whether 
or not the accused are guilty of the most stupen- 
dous breach of trust of a century not unmarked 
by such crimes.” 
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THE FRENCH INVASION. 


Tus week we welcome a French inva- 
sion. The French have captured New York 
harbor, and left the conspicuous m-morial 
of it in bronze. Their own ‘ Lidverté” has 
been proclaimed queen over our port and 
commerce, under the auspices cf fruch a 
detachment of the army and navy and en- 
gineers and scholars of France as we have 
not seen here since the Revolution. 

How happy it were for this fighting 
world if we could have more such inva- 
sions! Suppose that the United States might 
send an iademnity to China, that Eaglaod 
might now offer to Parisastatue of de 
Lesseps; that France might preseat Mada_ 
gascar with a railroad from Tamatave to Au_ 
tananarivo; that Germany might make a 
present of Metz to Alsace and to France; and 
that Russia might mind her own business. 
What a political millennium would then 
dawn on the earth. Thiok what would be 
involved if Peace should snatch the fire- 
brand from the hand of Bellona. No more 
war, nO more armies, no more rifled can 
non and armored fleets, no grinding taxes.- 
The nations, instead of watchiog each 
other with eyes of nitrous flame, would 
be seeking each how it might do some large 
kindness tothe other; the waste of destruc- 
tion would cease; conscripts would be sent 
to the harvest field; and Plenty would smile 
over the poor man’s Thanksgiving feast. 

We thank France for this noble gift. 
We welcome the invasion of love. When 
on Bedloe’s Island we see the strong hand 
raised aloft, holding the torca which en- 
lightens the world, we will pray that the 
Republic of France may never cease to 
glorify Liberty, and that the God of virtue 
ant peace may give our sister republic 





happy homes and victories Detter than those 
of war. 





THE UNITY OF THE SPIBIT. 


‘*Tuere is one bo y and one Spirit.” 
This body is the Church of Jesus Christ; 
this Spirit is the Holy Spirit of God, by 
whom *‘we have all been baptized into 
that one body,” ‘‘ and have all been made to 
drink it into one Spint.” And “ the body 
is not one member, but many.” It seems 
trite to say that these quotations bring us 
back to the truth that the unity which cer- 
tainly does exist, whether recognized or 
not, among the people of God, is not the 
uvity tbat is found in uniformity, but in 
diversity. Nevertheless, this is the very 
truth we are so liable to forget, and 
which, in fact, we do so constantly f»rget. 
By a strange persistency, God’s people 
seem to have been more bent, in all ages, 
upon the task of compelling uniformity in 
creed statement than in ‘** keeping the unity 
of the Spirit in the bonds of peace,” 
where the diversities of the operations of 
that Spirit and the diversity of conviction 
and teaching, which may not have been of 
the Spirit, bave manifested themselves. In- 
deed, the unity of the Spirit underlies sll out. 
ward manifestation, and it is our solemn, 
and ougat to be our glad, duly to search 
for that rather than outward uniformity. 
Just now, we are especially called upon to 
seek for the unity of the Spirit, and keep it 
at all pazards. 

Uniformity in though! and expression, in 
form and organizstion, even in connection 
with the development of Curistianity, is 
utterly out of the question while as yet we 
are all still imperfect. The most superfi- 
cial observation of the operations of God, 
in both nature and grace, ought to teach 
us this. Science teaches us that the unily 
in nature is a hidden unity, and not an 
outward one; and therefore science is 
rather directed to the understanding of the 
hidden things of God—that is, the things 
which are not exposed to the superficial 
observation. Uniformity is not to be found 
anywhere in the outward expression of the 
secret workings of natural life. No two 
spears of grass are alike; no two leaves 
that grow upon the same tree can be found 
to describe the same lines; no two sheep or 
cattle on the same hill are exactly alike; 
no two humen faces are identical in feature 
and expression, The children of the same 
parents are as Often unlike each other as 
the children of different parents, save that 
it is usually possible to discern what we 
call family hkeness; but more than this 
we cannot find. There wil] be blonde and 
brunette, there will be the clever and tbe 
dull, in the same household. One child 
will be endowed liberally with intellectual 
gifts, while another will be almost a dul- 
lard. Oae will be a poet, while another 
will have not even a trace of poetic capac- 
ity. One will be a musician, while another 
will be unable to distinguish bet weea the Old 
Hundred and Yavkee Doodie. One will be 
amiable, and another will be fiery and im- 
pulsive. How can we expect that in the 
spiritual family of God there shall be uni- 
formity of development, either in intel- 
lectual conception of truth or ecclesias- 
tical tastes? It is impossible that, being 
constituted as God has made us, we 
should all think and feel exactly alike, even 
when we have the great theme of revealed 
truta to think about. Two men, equally 
gifted with the artistic instinct and equally 
well-trained in the painter’s art, and even 
taught by the same Master, sitting side by 
side and looking abroad upon the same 
landscape, will produce pictures differing 
widely from each other. The point of view 
of each will be a little different; the point 
of sight will be different; the fore-shorten- 
ing will be different; the perspective will 
not be the same; and certainly, each will 
vary widely in the coluriog, according to 
his power of sight and his natural feeling. 
How shall we then expect that we may, 
though we are all baptized by that one 
Spirit into the one body, and made to 
drink into that one Spirit, form exactly 
the same conception, even while gazing 
upon the one revelation? How differently 
have artists, animated by the same spirit of 
adoration and love, pcrirayed the face and 
form of our Lord Jesus. In the cathedral 
at Antwerp there are two pictures of the 
Christ, Poth famous, and both loved and 





admired by us all; but who shall say that 
Leonardo’s is the true conception and 
Rubens’s is the false, or vice versa? 

Charles the Fifth spent much of his time 
and strength in tryirg to compel twenty 
willions of his subjects to conform to his 
conception of the Catholic form of doctrine 
and worship, and miserably failed. In after 
years, broken in health. disgusted with life, 
and in despair because of his own sins, he 
retired to a monastery and spent his declin- 
ing dsyz. Here he whiled away much of 
his time, and amused himself by indulging 
his mechanical tastes, especially in making 
clocks. His ambition was to make a num- 
ber of clocks go in absolute unison as to 
motion of their pendulums and the musical 
tone of their tick. Of course he could not 
make even two of them conform to the 
same movement and tone of tick, though 
they were excellent time-pieces. This ina- 
bility to make even two machines conform 
to one standard of motion and sound did 
not cure him of his determination to make 
all Coristians conform to one standard of 
doctrine and worship. We at least might 
learn a lesson from the great emperor’s 
failure, and seek for & unity that is deeper 
than is found in conformity. Christianity 
is broader and higher and deeper than any 
organized Caurch or formulated creed. It is 
something better and higher and wider and 
deeper than Congregationalism, or Metho- 
dism, or Episcopaliasism. It is catholic, 
and within its spiritual boundaries, though 
we each for ourselves choose our own 
method of expression and form of govern- 
ment, we ought to **keep the unity of the 
Spirit.” If we have lost that unity, we 
ought to make search for it again. Faith 
is better than creed. ‘‘The life is mcre 
than meat, and the body than raiment.” 


a 


FAITH IN THE UNSEEN CHRIST. 


Curist, having ascended into Heaven, 
is not now visible to men on earth, as he 
was during his public ministry, or as he 
was to the apostles after his resurrection 
and prior to his ascension. Intercourse 
with him through our physical senses is 
now impracticable. He is to the world an 
unseen Christ, and such be will be until be 
shall appear the second time. 

Thomas was not present when this Christ 
first showed himself to the disciples at 
Jerusalem after his resurrection; and not 
baviog himself seen him on that occasion, 
he refused to believe in the fact upon their 
testimony. What he demanded was the 
evidence of his own senses. Cobrist, at a 
subsequent period, gave bim this evidence; 
a.d then he exclaimed: ‘‘ My Lord and my 
God.” Tue Saviour at once responded: 
‘* Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed; blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed.” The 
benediction here pronounced by the great 
Teacher, relates to faith without sight, and 
applies to all who have such faith in respect 
to him. 

Peter refers to Christians, whom he calls 
‘strangers scattered ” ia various countries, 
and who had never seen Christ, Of their 
experience he writes as follows: ‘* Woom 
having not seen, ye love; in whom, though 
now ye see him not, yet believing, ye re- 
joice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory, receiving the end of your faith, even 
the salvation of your souls.” Peter had 
not seen and talked with these persons to 
whom and of whom he thus writes. They 
were ‘‘strangers” to him; yet assuming 
them to be Christians, he knew what was 
their experience, and sketched it in the 
words quoted. They loved and believed in 
an uaseen Christ, not demanding the direct 
testimony of their animal senses as the con- 
dition of faith and love. Tunis gave them 
the richest experience known to earth, and 
illumined the firmament above them with a 
galaxy of stars. ‘‘ Joy unspeakable and full 
of glory” here and ‘ salvation” hereafter 
make a blessedness and good to which 
nothing can be added. One who has both 
must have the supreme good. He is rich, 
whatever else he may lack. 

What was true in the days of Peter, and 
of ‘‘the strangers scattered throughout 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and 
Bithynia,” to whom he thus wrote, still 
remains true, has so remained during all 
the centuries that Lave rolled away since 
that perted, and will so remein to the end 











of time. Those who, without sight, love 
und believe in Obrist, no matter when or 
where, are the children of God, the heirs 
of God, and joint beirs with Carist. They 
are essentially one people, and, in all the 
fundamental elements therevof, have essen- 
tislly one and the same experience. They 
speak the same language, and mean tue 
same things when they talk the language 
of the beart. They understand each otber. 
Taey are bound to Carist by the same hal- 
lowed ties; and though now they see him 
not, yet, loving him and believing in him, 
they ‘“rejoree with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.” Millions upon millions of 
such persons have trod the earth, verified 
in their own experience the power and the 
grace of the unseen Christ, and gone to 
enjoy *‘the inheritance incorruptivle and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away.’ 
When they were at home in the body they 
were absent from therr Lord. But when 
death kindly called them from these earthly 
scenes, then, being abseat from the body, 
and leaving that to molder in the grave, 
they were present with the Lord. Then it 
was that they saw Cbrisi in those heavenly 
mansions which, as tbeir furerunuver, he 
had prepared for them, and in which he 
received them unto hiwself. 

Blessed vision that which succeeds and 
crowns the life of faith and love without 
sight! Blessed event that which, in dis- 
roving a spirit of its earthly body, opens 
its eye upon the face of Christ shining in 
the heavenly sanctuary! Happy day that 
when a soul, having struggled with the 
toils, trials and temptations of the present 
life, and having conquered them all by 
faith in the unseen Christ, is at last privi- 
leged to depart and to be forever with him 
in the abodes of light! Let not the sur- 
vivor, lonely and desolate as that day may 
make life to him, wish that spirit back 
again. 

The best monument that we can build to 
our kindred, dead and in Heaven, where 
Christ dwells forever, is to imitate their 
example by loving and believing in the un- 
seen Christ. This will fit us to become 
‘**partukers of the inheritance of the saints 
in hght.” This one achievement will make 
life a success, no matter where else it fails; 
aod without this achievement life is a fail- 
ure, no matter where else it succeeds. The 
one thing ** needful,” the one thing to be 
done in this world, is to make our peace 
with God by faith in t-e unseen Chris!. 
Heaven, wit. all iti joy and glory, is the 
eternal sequel of doing this one thing. Dy- 
in: isthenaboon. Existence aficr death 
is then an infinite blessing. 





BROTHERLINESS, 


WE are verv glad toreceive the following 
letter from the Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Cuurch. 


Cuioaco, Ort. 22d, 1886. 
To THz Epitor or Tue INDEPENDENT, 

Dear Sir.-—L read with great suprise an 
editoriai in a recent issue of your paper (to 
which 1 am a subscriber) severely censur- 
ing the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Cuurch for alleged aiscourtesy to the Con- 
gregutionalists in session here. I have scarce 
ever seen a greater misconception or mis- 
representation of the facts. The action of 
tbe Bishops took the shape it did from the 
desire to avoid what seemed to some of 
them scant courtesy on tne part of the 
House of Deputies and to put the expres- 
sion of Christiau love in the most accepta- 
ble form. With this object the name was 
added by which the Congregationalists called 
their meeting here—viz., **Tie National 
Council of tne Congregational Churches in 
the United States.” 

Iregret that what was intended to be an 
olive branch should be so wofully miscon- 
strued. Yours respectfully, 

ALFRED Lez, Presiding Bishop. 

Nothing can please us more than to ree 
ceive from such a cource so emphatic a 
statement of the reason why the House of 
Bishops took different action from that of 
the House of Deputies. At the same time, 
so far as we see, the difference between the 
two is chiefly this, that, while both were 
affectionately inclined toward their Congre- 
gational brethren, the one were willing to 
send greetings, while the other were not. lf 
any une Can get the reason why they were 
nobjout of the action tuken, they are keener, 
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witted than we are. But that there was in it 
no lack of kindly feeling we are glad to beso 
authoritatively assured. That the action 
taken inay be relieved of all misapprehen- 
sion some of which has been very gross, 
we give it in full. 


Dr. Phillips Brooks offered the following 
resolution: 


** Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, 
That the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church sends cordial greeting to the 
assembly of the Congregational Church, now 
me: in this city, and expresses its devout hope 
that their deliberations, though separately con- 
ducted, may minister together for the glory of 
God and the advancement of our common Chris- 
tianitv.” 


This seemed to recognize too distinctly 
the Congregationalists as possessing a val- 
idiy organized Caurch, and in place of Dr. 
Brooks’s resolution the following was 
adopted as a substitute: 


* Resolved, the House of Bishops copcurring, 
That we send our cordial greetings to our Con- 
gregational brethren now in session, and beg 
them to unit? with usin prayer for peace and 
unity for Christendom.” 


Here “brethren” takes the place of 
**Cnurc1.” This went to the House of 
Bishops, who seem to have regarded the 
sending of greetings as sometbivg novel, 
and wh? declined to concur, sending the 
following reply: 

“the House of Bishops respectfully informs 
the House of Deputi:s that, having from the 
first day of its session had before it the mo- 
mentous subjecs of Christian unity and the re- 
union of Christendom, it takes the opportunity 
presented by the action of the House of Depu- 
ties, communicated in message No. 12, to assure 
that house of its profound sympathy with the 
spirit of their resolution. This house declares 
its hearty respect and affection for all who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ io sincerity, and at this 
time especially for thcir feilow-Christians as- 
sembled in this city as the ‘ National Council 
of Congregational Churches in the United 
Sates.’ This house also avows its solemn pur- 
pose, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to 
promote, with the concurrence of the House of 
Deputies, some practical plan for bringing be- 
fore all our fellow-Christians in this land the 
duty to our common Lord and Saviour of term- 
inating the unhappy divisions which dishonor 
his blessed name and binder the triumph upon 
earth of his glorious kingdom. 

‘* Resolved, That message No. 12, from the 
House «f Deputies be respectfully returned to 
that house, with the above statement of the 
reasons for tbe failure of the House of Bishops 
to approve the resolution contained in said mes- 
sage.” 

There westhus no message sent. But 
one House agreed to senda message, and 
both Houses were glad to speak kindly of 
the Congregationalis’s as ‘‘ brethren”; but 
not as a true Church, thouga assembled 
‘*as the National Council of Congregation- 
al Churches.” 

This action is not all that we could wish 
in the line of Christian unity and fellow- 
ship; but it is quite as much as could be 
expected of those who believe that the 
maintenance cf bishops as an order differ- 
ent from, and superior to, pastors, is essen- 
tial to the coustitution of the Church. In- 
deed, when we see their Christian desire to 
express fellowship with ‘‘ fellow-Chris- 
tians” struggling so bravely with their the- 
ory of the Caurch, we have no heart to cast 
any reproaches. Certainly we have no 
sympathy with the slurring and’ contemp- 
tuous ridicule of a religious contemporary, 
which we like too much to name, and 
which introduces its comment on this mat- 
ter in the following terms: 

“The Episcopalians in this country are 
among the subordinate sects—numbering only 
about 350,000. They are slow-moving, not hav- 
ing the ardent missionary spirit either of the 
Roman Catholics or of the evangelical Churches, 
They are a dignified, highly self-respecting, 
wealthy, extremely fashionable and not very 
pious communion of believers. They are at all 
times eminently proper, as viewed through an 
opera-glass. They are quite content to rank in 
allsuch matters with the atate Church of Eng- 
land. And yet there is, especially among the 
women of the denomination, a large share of 
piety, devotion, charity, and beautiful char- 
acter, 

“Unfortunately the Episcopalians are not es- 
sentially Americans—just as the Roman Catho- 
lics are not. They are so wholly under the in- 
fluence of the English Church that they do not 
adapt themselves to the changed conditions of 
society; and hence the denomination is not 
popular in America, and will always remain 
comparatively weak and uninfluential.” 





The Episcopalians have 400,000 commu- 
nicants; they are very far from being a 
**sabordinate sect”; they are not “ unin- 
fluential”; they are not lacking especially 
in missionary spirit; and if their women 
have more piety than their men, we would 
like to know what other denomination 
there is of which this is not also true. 
We humbly tsink that there is much less 
brotherliness in this sarcasm than there is 
in the non-action of the Episcopal Conven- 
tion, interpret it inas critical a spirit as 
you will. 





THE END OF THE COUNCIL. 


Tue session of the Congregational Tri- 
ennial Council, which was concluded last 
week, was the most successful by far of 
any of the six thus far held, Its success 
was in part due to its good management 
by the committee which made preparation 
for it, and especially by the Chicago pas- 
tors. The contrast with three years ago is 
remarkable. The week before the Concord 
meeting it was not certain even whether it 
would meet. The Congregztionalist had an 
article in type saving the meeting was given 
up. But the Cuicago ministers, seeing the 
danger, telegraphed to Boston that they 
were coming in a body, and aa announce- 
ment was substitute’ that the meeting 
would be held. The present meeting gives 
an assured perpetuity to the Council. 

The cccurrence the week before of the 
meeting of the American Board at Des 
Moines gave added interest to the Chicago 
meeting, a3 20 many who went to the 
former remained over for the latter. This 
gave an attendance of visitors from abroad 
such as no previous session has seen. And 
yet, although the memory of the discussion 
at Des Mvuines was constantly present, 
there was hardly a reference to the burn- 
ing question that came up there. It was 
felt that it was happily settled, and no one 
wished to disturb it. A reference to it was 
unwelcome. But the meeting at Caicago 
on this commou platform of those who had 
differed there went very far to smooth all 
asperities. Having thus met tegether, they 
nave much Jess wish to quarrel. They 
have much more mutual tolerance. 

The principal note of the meeting was 
the practical one of evangelization. Per- 
baps the best expression of it was in the 
long paper of Dr. George F. Peatecost, 
which we hope to publish next week. He 
showed the great failure of the churches in 
the work of soul-savinz as compared with 
that of nursing their own members. He 
argued for a rehabilitation of the urder of 
evange ists, and for provision for their 
training in our schools of divinity. He 
would have evangelists for local work in the 
limits of a conference, and evangelists for 
general labor. He would have pastors who 
have developed gifts in this direction give 
themselves wholly to it, so that other 
ch»rches might have the advantage of their 
labors. It is not a‘ all improbable that the 
American Home Missionary Suciety may 
take astepin this direction. If it should 
make Dr. Pentecost himself its secretary 
of evangelization we believe it would not 
go astray. 

The same note controlled the discussion 
of the question of mission work in cities, 
in coustry districts, and among our foreign 
population. It is evident that our Con- 
gregational brethren propose to take hold 
of this first, most important, and most 
practical work of the churches with more 
earnestness than ever before. 

Another extremely important question 
that came up for consideration was that of 
fellowship with otherchurches. The Epis- 
copal Convention, sitting at the same time 
in the same city, aad declined, through its 
House of Bishops, to send special greet- 
ings. That would have been an innova- 
tion for which they were not ready. The 
Bishops, however, were willing to go so far 
as to express, without any message, their 
good will to their ‘‘Christian brethren,” 
‘‘ sitting as * the Council of Congregational 
Churches.’” This indicated no lack of in- 
terest in the unity of Christendom, a sub- 
ject which received profound attention. 
Perhaps, however, it was as practically 
considered by the Congregational Council. 
There will be much more pains taken than 
ever before to secure comity with other 
churches in organizing and supporting 
churches in small communities; and this 





will consider not only possible conflict with 
the Presbyteriaas but also with other de- 
nominations. 

A loag step toward unity was taken in 
the action in reference to the Free Baptists. 
An organic union with the Free Baptists 
has been talked about more or less, as our 
readers know; but here, for the first time, 
resolutions were passed asserting that the 
Free Baptists are a people who had their 
origin in the failure of Congregationalists 
to do their duty, and that they possess sub- 
stantially the same faith and order as the 
Congregationalists, and that there is no 
evident reason why they should remain 
apart. Acommittee was then appointed 
whose duty it was made to confer with the 
Free Baptists in reference to union, and a 
fraternal delegate was sent to attend the 
meeting of the Free Baptists before it 
should break up, and convey to them this 
action. Still further, the committee ap- 
pointed was directed to keepin mind the 
subject of union with other Christian 
bodies. We earnestly trust that this com- 
mittee will find its work open before it. 
We earnestly believe that union between 
the Caurches is, next to their mission 
work, their first duty. We believe that 
Christians are not so far apart in their 
hearts as they keep thems=lves in their or- 
ganizations, and that evangelical Courches 
Piesbyterially governed, or Congregation 
ally governed, and perhaps Episcopally 
governed, could come together very much 
easier than is generally supposed. 

Of course there were questions of eccle- 
siastical order that came up having refer- 
ence either to the development or the con- 
servation of the methods of Congregational- 
ism, and these had their earnest discussion. 
But the heart of the Council was not in 
them as it was in the topic of evanzeliza- 
tion. We must say that the ecclesiastical 
pundits have no great reason to be pleased 
with the way the question of ‘ mioisterial 
standing” is lett by the Council. How the 
pastora should be designated in the Year 
Book was well enough settled by giving 
the title of pastor to all who are in pastoral 
service, whether installed by Council or 
not. Tois became necessary as the prac- 
tice of installation has gone so far out of 
vogue that only about a third of those in 
pastoral service are installed. But it was 
also agreed that pastors inducted by a 
council of installation or recognition should 
receive the distinction of the ‘' p. ¢.” instead 
of the simple ‘‘p.” The council of recognition 
is borrowed from the Baptists,and is acoun- 
cil to recoguize a pastor called not for life, 
but by the year. This part of tue conclu- 
siun is wise enougb, but the resolution, in 
the same series, defining how ministerial 
standing is acquired, is about as indefinite 
and muddled a statement as we have ever 
read. It was adopted hurriedly, near the 
end of the session, when the members were 
too impatient either to discuss it or to listen 
to Dr. Quint’s motion that it be referred 
back tothe Committee. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

I. Resolved, That standing in the Congrega- 
tional ministry is acquired by the fuifillment 
of these three conditions, viz.: (1) Membership 
in a Congregational church; (2.) Ordination to 
the Christian ministry; and (3) Reception as 
an ordained minister into the fellowship of the 
Congregational churches, in accordance with the 
usage of the state or territorial organization of 
churches in which the applicant may reside, and 
such standing is to bs continued in accordance 
with these usages. 

IL Resolved,That all Congregational ministera 
in good standing in their respective states who 
have been installed by Oouncil, or who have 
been regularly called to the pastorate by the 
specific vote of some church, have formally ac- 
cepted such pssition, and have been recognized 
as such by some definite act of the Church, 
should be enrolled as pastors; and we advise 
that all our denominational statistics and direct 
that, so far ax possible, our Year Book conform 
to this principle. 

Doubtless it is according to the Congre- 
gational theory (not. the Presbyterian) that 
a minister should be a member of a local, 
and preferably a Congregational church; 
but he no more ‘‘acq1ires” ministerial 
standing thereby than he does by being 
born, or born again, or getting an educa- 
tion. The second condition, “‘ ordivation 
to the Christian ministry,” may have taken 
place among the Methodists, and ‘s not the 
thing by which standing in the Congrega- 
tional ministry is acquired, unless the ordi- 





nation was by a Congregational council, in 

which case the standing is fully acquired 

and needs no third step. Such standing is 
‘*acquired” by one act; aud what thet act 
is properly comes under the third condition; 

but it is expressed so vaguely that nobody 

can tell what it means. It seems to mean 
by membership in either a ministerial asso- 
ciation or a conference of churches; but if 
so, it omi's councils, which is the most fre- 
quent and regular method by which a Con- 

gregational minister first acquires standing. 

The omission of this method is startiing if 
not revolutionary, Congregationally consid- 
ered. As we understand the facts,as modi- 
fied by the new principle that a man may 
be a pastor when inducted by his church 
without act of council, ministerial 
stasding is acquired in any one of at least 
three ways: 1. By becoming minister to a 

Congregational church. The exceptions 
wiil be when a church accepts a stipulation 
from its minister that he is to remain a 
Presbyterian or Baptist, or certain cases 
when a council refuses to approve the ac- 
ceptance of the minister. 2. By recogni- 
tion as a minister by a council. This ap- 
plies, among other cases, to the ordination 
of evangelists. 3. By being received as a 
minister by un association or conference ac, 
cording to the usage of the state or terri- 
tory. This wou'd cover the case of a man 
called from the Presbyterian or Reformed 
Church to be professor in Yale College or 
Hartford Seminary. Then, what is much 
more important, ministerial standing thus 
acquired is maintained and certified by 
membership in association or conference, 
according to local usage. It is very amus- 
ing that the second resolution adopted on 
this subject incidentally gives the conditions 
over again in a very much better form, and 
one quite at variance with the first. 


RUM DECLARES FOR REFORM. 


Ie Satan about to appear once more 
among the sonsof God? lt s.ems so. When 
Rum resolves for reform, when distillers 
and dealers denounce drunkesness and 
offer to join their eff>rts to those uf good 
men to suppress intemperance it makes us 
rub our eyes and ask ourselves whether we 
are not near the close of the reign of evil. 
Can it be possible that Satan and the saloons 
are to cease to afflict the earth; or is it 
simply another attempt to ‘deceive the 
very elect”? While we hope let us be wary. 
The livery is good; we must see fur what 
purpose it was stolen. 

The words are fair—the words of the 
pla'form of the National Convention of 
Liquor-Dealers in Chicago. They might 
with few erasures and alterations come 
from a thorough-goipg temperance conven- 
tion. We cannot do less than quote some 
of them. 

They say, these distillers and dealers, 
that they are not enemies of society, 
not opposed to morality, not in favor 
of crime and vice, not unwilling to re. 
ceive the respect and confidence of their 
fellow-men. They are entitled to be heard 
on this point, for, as they justly observe, 
they lie under grave imputation. 

They cay, these liquor-dealers, and they 
say it without flinching: 








**We stand arraigned by our most violent 
accusers as Outlaws, feeding on all that is cor- 
rupt and criminal, and making war on all that 
is manly and respectable,” 

This is the naked truth; they do not over- 
state the case; nor do they go beyond the 
facts when then they add that their ene- 
mies declare: 

‘*The liquor business is a national waste, bene- 

fiting none and destroying all; burdening the 
people with enormous outlay and contributing 
nothing to the prosperitylof the country.” 
All this is so well and truly said that noth- 
ing need be altered or added or subtracted. 
We are willing to let it all stand. We ad- 
mit it. 

They say—tbese members of the National 
Protective Association of Liquor-Dealers— 
that they feel they owe it to themselves to 
make a declaration of their priociples in 
reply to ‘these accusations.” We shall 
not say that such a aeclaration is at all in- 
appropriate under the circumstances. It 
cannot be pleasant to be regarded as out- 
laws and enemies of society, and as warring 
against all that is respectable and manly, 
and wasting the national wealth. 

It 1s altogether proper tiat we should 
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state some of the principles which the 
liquor-dealers rely on to set them right in 
the eye of the public. 

I. ‘* We pledge ourselves to the faithful 
performance of every duty” as citizens. 
Sound words these, and awfully hard on 
the liquor traffic. 

II. ‘*We most earnestly favor temper- 
ance, and appeal to every member of the 
trade to make proof of this declaration by 
his daily life and daily conduct of his busi- 
ness.” These are very sound words and in- 
volve withdrawal from the saloon business. 
That’s what those who “ most earnestly 
favor temperance” are obliged to do. -It’s 
a thoroughly good resolve. 

III. **It is our duty, as it is of all good 
citizens, to obey the laws of our country; 
and we condemn every violation of law, 
regardless of the damage inflicted in its ob- 
servance upon any industry or upon any 
general business interests.” This is not 
suppressive, but it is radically reformatory. 
It condemns selling to minors, or on Sun- 
days, or on election days, or without li- 
cense, or in prohibition districts and states. 
The liquor business cannot thrive under 
such restrictions. 

IV. ‘We are in favor of both public and 
private morality, good order and popular 
education,” (including the teaching of the 
hygienic effects of alcohol?) and will ‘‘work 
with the great body’’ of the population in 
the advancement of these interests. There 
is a deal of the virtue of renunciation in 
this resolution, because to advance the 
interests of morality and good order is to 
give up the sa!oon business. 

V. We now come to a turn in this lane 
of good resolutions. Prohibition is now 
rejected as ‘“‘ wrong in principle and im- 
practicable in policy,” tending to ‘‘ destroy 
@ great industry and to degrade the men 
engaged in it.” This is plainly a misappre- 
hension. How is it possible te degrade 
the men engaged in this ‘‘ industry” by in- 
ducing them to engage in some honorable, 
helpful business? Join with us, says the 
resolution, in ‘‘ eliminating the evils exist- 
ing and resulting from the abuse of li- 
quor,” and only those will be fourd in 
opposition ‘‘ who have no interests to pro- 
tect, no character to maintain, no ambition 
to gratify, and no conscience to appease.” 
Let us mark these words, and see how 
many dealers escape their application in 
future efforts for reform. 

VI. Finally, this National Convention of 
liquor-dealers insists that none but reputa- 
ble men be allowed to sell ‘‘ wine, malt, or 
spirituous liquors,” ‘‘condemns in the 
strongest terms every plea, by whatever title 
known, that encourages or permits ‘‘the 
abuse of liquors, and enters a ‘‘ solemn 
protest against ali” disreputable places 
and promises co-operation with the officers 
of the law to prevent the issue of licenses 
to such houses. If only reputable men are 
to be allowed to keep saloons, ‘f every- 
thing which encourages or permits the 
abuse of liquors is to be renounced, if all 
disreputable places are to be closed, we 
shall have something akin to practical pro- 
hibition inaugurated by the liquor-dealers 
themselves. 

Rum has written good resolves; but Hell 
is paved with good pretensions. 


Eilitorial otes. 


We know our readers will be especially inter- 
ested in the two poems on our first page, one 
from our beloved American poet, Whittier, and 
the other from the young and rising English 
poet, Eric Mackay. Both are called out by the 
dedication of the Bartholdi Statue, Professor 
Sumner’s article this week, ‘‘ What is the ‘ Pro- 
letariat’?” is the first of what is sure to be a 
valuable series on deeply important questions of 
political economy. The October religious 
meetings of various denominations still come 
pel us to increase our space largely this week, 
and we shall be likely to find the same necessity 
next week, when we expect to give a full report 
of the social meeting of the Congregational 
Couneil at Chicago, and also to print in full Dr. 
Pentecost’s most important paper on the em- 
ployment of evangelists to develop the mission- 
ary work at home, so often left undone by 
churches whieh are more anxious to provide a 
“church home” for their members and families 
than they are to save the perishing. 











Way was Thomas absent from tbat meeting on 
a Sunday night when our blessed Lord first 
showed himself to his disciples? The sacred 
record does not tell us and we can only conjec- 
ture. It was Thomas who had said: “ Let us go 
also that we may die with him.” But one of the 
twelve had meanwhile denied with an oath that 
he even knew Jesus, and another had first be- 
trayed him to death, and had then committed 
suicide. We can imagine Thomas’s indignaticn. 
May it not be that he felt that he did not wish 
to have anything more to do with such cowards 
and traitors? Was not his heart hot? Did he 
not declare that he would come out from them 
and live a life of protest against the sins of the 
professed disciples? Perhaps so. But if so it 
was a great mistake. Christians are bad 
enough, but they are better compary. than non- 
Christians, Besides, Christ was to be expected 
where his disciples were to meet. He who pet- 
tishly stays away from the meeting of Christians 
stays away from Christ; and what happened to 
Thomas’s own faith as a result? He lost his 
faith, and it required a special grace, bringing 
him back to the meeting of the disciples, and a 
special revelation of Christ’s own person for him 
to recover his full faith. If one would continue 
to believe he should continue to keep company 
with believers. If we leave the company of the 
church we are almost sure (0 become unbelievers: 
Even if our church or our benevolent society 
makes mistakes, and hasimperfect men in it, we 
should be stay-inners and not come-outers. 


CuisF Justicz MARSHALL, who is conceded to 
have been one of the ablest jurists this country 
ever produced, as he sat on the Bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and held 
the Federal Constitution in his hands, accepted 
the proposition that thie Constitution is “‘the 
supreme law of the land,” and never for a mo- 
ment disputed its absolute and binding author- 
ity, as such, andin respect to all matters coming 
within the scope of its provisions. He believed 
in this Constitution as the rule for his judicial 
guidance ; and the only questions he ever raised 
in regard to it related to its meaning and appli- 
cation. His example in this respect is precisely 
the one which all men should imitate in their 
treatment of the Bible. The Bible is the Word 
of God in the language of the earth, not origi- 
nating in a convention of angels or men, but, in 
its contents, given to this world by the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, and, by the very terms 
of its crigin, designed to be ‘‘the supreme law” 
of human thought and action in respect to all 
questions and matters which it embraces, and to 
which it commits its authority, ‘Thus saith 
the Lord” is stamped upon it; and this stamp, 
being true and being recognized as true, ends 
every question in regard to its rightful suprem- 
acy. Faith, having affirmed the truth of the 
Bible, asa revelation from God and of God, is 
not to be disputing its own affirmation, and 
doubting on this point and on that. The thing 
for it to do is to read the Bible, and ascertain 
its meaning so far as possible, and then believe 
what it says, and because it says it. Man never 
acts more reasonably than whet: he simply be- 
lieves God as revealed and revealing himself in 
his Word. If, for example, that Word declares 
that Christ died for our sins, then this is the 
best of all reasons for so believing. If it says 
that there is a Heaven for the righteous, and a 
Hell for the wicked, then faith is to say the 
same thing. The question is not whether we 
can explain everything or answer all possible 
objections, but whether the Bible puts its im 
primatur upon a fact or doctrine. If it does, 
that ends, or should end, all questions in re- 
spect to the fact cr doctrine. The attitude of 
implicit faith in the Bible as ‘‘ the supreme law” 
in religion is the indispensable condition of its 
power to control thought, to sanctify the life, 
and impart comfort to the heart. Those who 
doubt and deny and cavil with the authority of 
the Bible, do not, and, in their mental posture, 
cannot, feel this power. They are without the 
hallowed art of faith, and equally without its 
blessing and its comforts. Paul believed and 
knew whom he had believed, and this made him 
a happy man. 





Tue three Visitors of Andover Theological 
Seminary, who have, under the charter, 
the power of removal of the professors, 
met in Boston last Monday, to hear charges of 
heresy made by four alumni, Henry M. Dexter, 
D.D., editor of The Congregationalist, J. W. 
Wellman, D.D., of Malden, a retired minister, 
Prof. J. J. Blaiedell, of Beloit College, and the 
Rev. O. T. Lamphear, of Beverly, a retired min- 
ister. They are all graljuates of Andover 
Seminary, and Dr. Wellman is a trustee. 
The charges are made jointly against Pro- 
fessors Smyth, Tucker, Churchill, Harris and 
Hincks, as joint authors of the volume “Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy.” Against Professors Smyth 
and Tucker the additional charge has been made 
that they are not orthodox and consistent Ual- 
vinists. The charges against the five professors 
jointly involve several counts, ‘for any or all 
of which particulars of heterodoxy and oppo- 
sition, if proved, the Board of Visitors is re- 
quired to admon/sh or remove them.” The 
charges and the proceedings last Monday we 





give in full on a previous page. A conclusion 
of the case is likely to be long delayed. Of the 
Visitors, President Seelye’s position cannot easily 
be anticipated, while Dr. Eustis and Mr. Mar- 
shall are credibly believed to be opposed to the 
Andover professors, 


Some weeks ago the readers of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT were informed that John Q., eldest 
son of Geo. Q. Cannon, publicly confessed bim- 
self guilty of a gross crime and by unanimous 
vote was at once cut off from the Chirch, and 
were also warned not to be hasty to attribute 
either the confession to a quickening of con- 
science on his part, or the excommunication to 
stern zeal for virtue. Things do not go that 
wayin Utah. And here followeth the second 
chapter of the incredible story. Bear in mind 
that all parties concerned stand among the very 
highest in Mormon social and ecclesiastical cir- 
cles. It was on September 5th that the culprit 
owned his dreadful sin. Then on the 8th his 
cruelly wronged (first) wife Annie sent for the 
Mormon probate judge to call upon her and 
applied for a divorce. He asked no questions 
as to names, places, dates, and next day granted 
her request without notifying her guilty hus- 
band, and not in open court, not even in cham- 
bers and with no clerk or other person present. 
She continued to live in the same house, as 
though nothing had happened, Next, and on 
the evening of the same September 9th, John 
Q. visits the house of his late mother-ia-law and 
proposes marriage to Lonie, Annie’s youngest 
sister, and is at once accepted. And finally, the 
daw following, Louie and her mother are found 
in J>2hu’s house and a wedding follows, another 
Cannon performing the ceremony, Annie not be- 
ing present, though in an adjoining room. 
Though meant to be kept a dead secret from 
the enemies of Israel, yet in some way 
these highly interesting and most edifying 
proceedings came to the knowledge of the 
officers of the law, and a few days since all the 
parties sharing therein were arrested, examined, 
and bound over under heavy bonds to give a 
strict account of themselves to the grand jury. 
And if there is anything in signs, the hero of the 
business—i, e., the whilom penitent sinner—will 
receive the heaviest penalty possible under both 
sections of the Edmunds’ law. Though the Gen- 
tile intellect cannot yet fully fathom this great 
and glorious mystery, so much is quite well 
established. ,Cannon was in polygamy with 
these sisters (though months ago he knocked 
down a Tribune reporter for stating the fact). 
Fearing the vengeance of the law he submitted 
toa sham divorce from Annie, and then went 
through a sham marriage to Louie. And all this 
to throw dust in the eyes of the foe, and to 
build up the kingdom.” 





Mr. A. B. CanuetTon, the Chairman of the 
Utah Commission, has filed the annual report of 
the Commission with the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, This report sets forth the fact that, with 
very few exceptions, the law disfranchising 
polygamists and those living in unlawful cohabi- 
tation has been successfully executed. During 
the year there have been criminal prosecutions 
for violations of the Edmunds law, for the most 
part under the third section of the act relating 
to cohabitation. These prosecutions in most 
cases have resulted in conviction and punish- 
ment. And yet polygamous marriages, in the 
opinion of the Commission, have not, if at all, 
very materially lessened. The leaders still 
preach the divine sanction for such marriages, 
and urge the people to set the law against them 
at defiance, The great mass of people are thor- 

oughly educated to this faith, and hence believe 
othe law against polygamy to be an unrighteous 
and cruel persecution. Not all of them are polyg- 
amists in actual practice; yet they are thor- 
oughly agreed in the rightfulness of the system, 
and their leaders mean to perpetuate it, law or 
no law. Such is about the state of the facts as 
presented in this report; and, in the light of 
these facts, the question arises whether the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, having under- 
iaken to suppress polygamy in Utah andin every 
other place subject to its exclusive jurisdiction, 
shall pursue the work till it is accomplished, or 
relinquish the task as hopeless. We think that 
there can be but one answer to this question. 
Polygamy is not for one moment to be tolerated 
in this country under any pretense, whether re- 
ligious or otherwise. The fact that Mormons 
make it a part of their religion, and claim the 
right to practice it as a religious institution, 
does not make it less a crime against the best 
interests of the family and the state. It is the 
duty of Congress to supply all the law needed 
for the suppression of this crime, and to increase 
the stringency and severity of the law until the 
end is gained. The conscience of a Mormon 
polygamist is not and cannot be a rule for the 
Government in dealing with this question, 


We hope that good citizens will not be drawn 
from the support of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt for 
Mayor of this city by the rather excited appeais 
of The Evening Post. The Post does not pre- 
tend that Mr. Roosevelt is not well fitted for the 
office. It admits that his career as a legislator 
in Albany was an admirable one, and that he is 





a man of high character. He is, indeed, so good 
a@ candidate that the Post actually urges this 
fact as a reason why Republicans should desert 
his standard and vote for Mr. Hewitt! It con- 
tends that he is not the sort of man the ‘ boys” 
of the party can use; he is not identified with 
“machine” politics, and will, therefore, be 
traded off. ‘‘ It would be difficult,” it says, “* to 
Lit on a Republican whose presence in the 
mayoralty would be more objectionable” to 
these professional politicians. What a piece of 
folly, then, it would be for respectable Republi- 
can voters to desert him and make it impossible 
in the future to nominate a man of his stamp! 
For respectable voters to ‘*knife’ Mr. Roose- 
velt because, according to the Post, the dis- 
reputable voters are likely to engage ia that kind 
of warfare, would be to offer a preminm for dis- 
reputable nominations. We hope that the 
“reasonable Republicans” to whom the Post 
addresses its appeal, will prove their right to be 
considered “reasonable” by supporting Mr. 
Roosevelt to the utmost of their power. We 
have no word to say against Mr. Hewitt. We 
are glad that the Tammany politicians, though 
they may not practice many political virtues, 
have for once, at least, shown an appreciation 
of these virtues in others. Mr. Hewitt could 
hardly be the first choice of men like the Hon. 
“‘Tim.” Campbell and the hosts of “ heelers” 
with which the Democratic party swarms; and 
we are glad that the Post has had the courage to 
cling to the candidate of its party despite the 
fact that he must be highly ‘‘ objectionable” to 
the corrupt class of Democratic electors, 





Tue Supreme Court of the United States last 
week began its annual session at Washington 
with cases enough on its docket to consume all 
its time for more than three years. New cases 
cannot be reached until all these docketed cases 
are disposed of; and when this shall be done, 
the calendar will have a still larger number of 
cases waiting for consideration and determina- 
tien. The simple fact is, and such it has been 
for years, that the business of this court exceeds 
its working capacity. Either the capacity must 
be increased, or the business lessened, or the 
people must be subjected to the inconvenience, 
and often the serious injury, of a long delay in 
the administration of justice, so far as this court 
is concerned. Congress is by no means ignorant 
of the facts in the case, and yet it has omitted 
to devise any remedy. The so-called ‘‘ Davis 
Bill” was some years since passed by the Senate, 
which is a very good remedy, and was at the 
time understood to have the approval of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court; but it was suf- 
fered to die in the House of Representatives. 
Since then nothing has been even attempted in 
either House of Congress. This we regard as 
a shameful neglect, on the part of Congress, to 
perform a most important duty. We urge this 
duty, as we have previously done, upon the at- 
tention of Congress, and call upon both Houses 
to discharge it at the next session. They have 
time enough, and ought to have sense enough. 
to enact the proper law on this subject. 





One of the most remarkable cases in the 
history of this country, or that of any other 
country, ha3 just been considered and decided 
by the Court of Appeals of this state. Some 
years ago a Mr. Walton Dwight, who at the 
time was financially bankrupt, sought to ob- 
tain insurance upon his life to the amount of 
four hundred thousand dollars, and actually did 
obtain such insurance tothe amount of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. He had 
to borrow the money with which to pay the 
first quarter’s premiums; and before the second 
quarter’s premiums became due he suddenly 
died, under very suspicious circumstances, 
after having made a will which indicated that 
this large amount of insurance was procured 
with fraudulent intention. The insurance com- 
panies contended that he had deliberately 
committed suicide in pursuance of a scheme 
of fraud, and refused to pay the insurance on 
his life. His executors brought a suit against 
the Germania Life Insurance Company, which 
was decided against the company, as a test 
case. The company then carried the cage to 
the Court of Appeals of this state; and that 
court has reversed the decision of the court 
below and ordered a new trial. The circum- 
stances point very strongly to the supposition 
that Dwight, at the time of procuring this 
large amount of insurance on his life in favor 
of his family, had the deliberate intention of 
committing suicide, and that in pursuance of 
this intention he did thereafter commit sui- 
cide. This seems to be the view taken by the 
Court of Appeals. The case, upon this sup- 
position, is a most extraordinary one. It is 
that of a man perpetrating a gross fraud, in- 
volving his own death in its consummation, 
and that, too, by his own hands, as the means 
of financial benefit to his family. One would 
suppose this hardly possible; yet such seems 
to have been the fact in the case of Walton 
Dwight. 





In the play of European politics, an attempt 
is made every now and then to reintroduce the 
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Egyptian question. The future of Egypt is far 
from being settled, andit is not strange that, 
while war is thought to be brewing, more or less 
attention should be directed to the country 
whose fate this war, if fought, will probably de- 
termine, And yet nothing in the least degree 
serious can be found in any of the rumors or 
newspaper reports concerning Egypt. The in- 
ternal affairs of the country are running more 
smoothly than they have at any time since 
Arabi’s Rebellion. The financial outlook is 
brighter owing to the new source of income fur- 
nished by petroleum and to a yield of cotton 
that recalls the years when Ismail took advan- 
tage of our Civil War and supplied the European 
cotton market to his own enrichment and to 
the impoverishment of his country’s soil. The 
disturbances in the Sidan may continue to take 
the form of petty dissensions among the natives, 
but nothing alarming in the way of attack 
on the Egyptian forces need be feared so long as 
the second cataract remains the outpost. The 
Cairo merchants complain that their trade has 
been greatly curtailed by the abandonment of 
the Sidan, but it is probable that even their dis- 
satisfaction is exaggerated by the French news- 
papers. France will circulate stories reflecting 
on the policy of England in Egypt until she for- 
gets the circumstances of her own retirement 
from responsibility. She is chiefly annoyed over 
England’s silence as to the British intentions. 
It isa matter of great regret that England did 
not long ago end all speculation by the actual an- 
nexation of Egypt. There is, however, no occa- 
sion for taking such a step at this time. In fact, 
we should fear that such an act would precipi. 
tate a continental war ; for Russia stands ready 
to appropriate a counterbalancing part of the 
Turkish Empire the moment that England an- 
nexes Egypt. This is shown by the attitude of 
the Russian press in encouraging French jeal- 
ousy toward England in matters relating to 
Egypt. England certainly will not force the 
issae. For once the policy of the Tory party, 
depending as it does upon the support of the Lib- 
eral Unionists, must coincide with the Liberal 
policy, so far as foreign affairs are concerned ; 
and that policy concerns itself chiefly with 
affairs at home, 


IcELAND is a@ country of which Americans 
know next tonothing. We read the exploits of 
the Vikings, but only as one reads the adven- 
tures of Ulysses, storing the mind with the ro- 
mance, but failing to comprehend that the tales 
are those of reality and the deeds are of those 
who once lived. We read also, perhaps, some 
occasional traveler’s account of a visit to that 
sea-girt, rugged iand, whose people are not yet 
civilized enough to be dishonest nor cultured 
enough to have lost their primitive hardihood. 
It is not strange that we get more entertainment 
than instruction from what we read concerning 
Iceland. But the correspondent of the London 
Times has lately brought some facts to our 
notice that are grave enough to deserve some 
consideration. It has always been known that 
Iceland, as is apt to be the case with coun- 
tries in which fishing is the chief industry, 
possessed little wealth; but it seems that 
poverty has of late years been increasing 
to an alarming extent. The Icelanders 
thought that this could be remedied through 
legislation. It has been found, however, that 
this was not easy to secure. A single king is the 
ruler of Iceland and Denmark. Holding his seat 
of government in the latter country, he is rep- 
resented in the former by a Governor-General 
and two provincial Lieutenant-Governors and 
by a Secretary for Iceland, who resides in Copen- 
hagen. The legislative functions are divided 
between the crown and a two-house parliament 
called the Al-thing. Although the Icelanders 
are loyal to the king, there has been so much 
jealousy betweer. his representatives and the 
Al-thing as to encourage in Iceland a very 
general desire for complete local antonomy. In 
1883, furthermore, the commercial treaty with 
Spain expired and was not renewed by the Dan- 
ish Rigsdag because it seemed impolitic to rec- 
ognize Iceland as a separate unit in the king- 
dom so farasto make a treaty solely on her 
behalf. The result has been that the 
market for Iceland’s chief export, codfish, 
has been cut off, and that widespread 
Poverty has ensued. This so increased the 
popular demand for Home Rule that, about 
& year ago, the Al-thing adopted by a Jarge ma- 
jority a scheme for local self-government. In 
accordance with a provision of the constitution, 
it now became necessary to summon a new par- 
liament to consider solely tt e proposed revision ; 
and, although the crown issued a proclamation 
declaring that it would not accept any revision 
of the constitution, the new body convened. 
Its session was ended less than two months ago, 
after it had indorsed the decision of the pre- 
vious body by a great majority. It now remains 
to be seen what King Christian will actually do. 
That the condition of the country is desperate 
there seems to be little doubt. There are threats 
of a general emigration in case of royal veto. If 
the king is wise he will accept the revised con- 
stitution, or bring forward some better scheme 


for securing to the people relief from their pres- 
ent troubles. 
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--+-In 1878 Pres. Roswell D. Hitchcock, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, delivered a lecture 
on ‘‘ Socialism” to the students. This proved 
to be the first step taken by our theological sem- 
inaries toward a more liberal instruction in the 
social sciences. This lead was followed by other 
seminaries, and notably so by Princeton, Ando- 
ver, and Yale. Sociological lecture courses are 
now recognized as a necessary collateral in the 
most progressive theological institutions. 
Through the liberality of Mr, Elliott J. Shepard, 
provision has been made for such a course of 
lectures, to be delivered in the Adams Chapel of 
the Union Theological Seminary. The subjects 
are the burning questions of the day, such as 
‘* Railroads,” *‘ Money,” the “ Theories of Prop- 
erty,” and others. The lecturers are the lead- 
ing instractors in social problems in Harvard, 
Yale, and Columbia College, such as Richard M. 
Smith, Arthur T. Hadley, and J. L. Loughlin. 
Such generosity as Mr. Shepard’s will not be 
fruitless. The seminaries need more live in- 
struction on just such topics of the day. Our 
future religious teachers must be instructed in 
all subjects of vital importance to society and 
the state. They must be prepared to fight men 
with their own weapons, as well as with the 
sword of the Spirit. 


-... The Bar, a liquor organ, has come to the 
defense of the saloon, none too soon and none 
too strongly. It says: 

‘+ Tt is not the saloon that makes the sot; it is not 
the saloon that wants him. He is out of place in it, 
in the way of the patrons who go there to rest and 
be refreshed. When one sees the troops of men of 
all grades of society who patronize the saloons, men 
who edit great newspapers, men who conduct great 
schemes for the improvement of theScountry, men 
high in political power, judges, lawyers and medi- 
cal men, carpenters, bricklayers, blacksmiths, store- 
keepers, bakers, butchers and shoemakers, the 
conviction grows that the saloon is the true re- 
public.” 

If it isnot the saloon that makes the sot, it is the 
sob that makes the saloon. The two are so 
intimately connected that neither can get along 

without the other. The great men, the men high 
in society, who patronize the saloons are gener- 
ally very solicitous not to have it known. 


....doseph E. Roy, D.D., of Chicago, writes 
us; 
TOTHE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I see by your issue of this week that the Rev. S. 
P. Smith, pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Knoxville, Tenn., a delegate to the National 
Council at Chicago, was refused food at a restau- 
rant near the place of meeting. I wish tosay that I 
bought lunch tickets for my two colored guests at a 
first-class restaurant in Washington Street, near our 
missionary rooms, a place where gentlemen and 
ladies are served, and that for the dining of a week 
they were treated like gentlemen. The‘proprietor, 
who had taken them cheerfully, afterward spoke to 
me of the genteel quality of the visitors. I may say 
also that Mr. Smith was the guest of the Rev. Dr. E. 
F. Williams, that the Rev. Dr. Noble had one such 
and Dea. 8. B. Frenchtwo. Shame on the cowardly 
caterer ! 


....-The candidacy of Henry George for the 
Mayoralty of this city on a Socialist platform is 
avery serious matter, and no paper has done 
more to show what underlies it and what it 
threatens than the Evening Post. It 1s, how- 
ever, as disingenuous as a ward politician in in- 
sisting that Mr. George will draw most heavily 
on the Republican party. It is Mr. Hewitt’s, not 
Mr. Roosevelt's, candidacy that his canvass af- 
fects most seriously. 


....Some reports have it that Senator Haw- 
ley’s re-election is in doubt, because some of the 
Republican members of the next legislature will 
be Knights of Labor, and will not vote for aman 
who has voted and spoken in defense of the 
Chinaman. We should greatly regret his defeat, 
but we doubt not he would prefer to be defeated 
for this reason than to have casthis vote against 
decency, honor, justice and conscience. 


....The effort to open our theaters on Suan- 
day evening under various flimsy pretexts is 
one that should be sharply met. We see a notice 
of a “ benefit performance” for the first Sunday 
evening in November in behalf of a “ well- 
known journalist,” at which four clergymen, 
among others, are announced to take part. They 
could be in better business, 


..-The murderers of the Rev. Mr. Haddock, 
of Sioux City, are being hunted down. An ex- 
tensive conspiracy has been brought to light, 
showing conclusively that saloouists instigated 
and committed the murder. We trust every 
one of the fiends will be found and given over 
to the merciless grip of justice. 


....lt is amusing to learn from letters that 
some readers have taken our article, ‘‘Negro 
Cheek” as serious and not sarcastic. For the 
benefit of such we tell them that we detest the 
spirit that shuts ont Negroes from ‘ white” 
schools, and shall never say a word intended to 
support it. 


....Senator McPherson speaks of the Repub- 
lican Party in New Jersey as an “ organized 
appetite, an embodied hunger.” We hope the 
senator will tell us what the “ponderous par- 


ticularity” of the Democratic Party is. It is not 
very creditable, we believe. 


....Sacramento is more religious in name than 
in character. A correspondent says that only 
7,000 to 10,000 of its 25,000 population ever goto 
church, The rest are to ‘a)l intents and pur- 
poses heathen.” Sacramento, then, is good mis- 
sion ground. 


«+eeNo Free Mason can be a saloon-keeper 
henceforth and keep his standing in the order. 
This is rite. 

a 


TO OUR READERS. 


Ir gives us much pleasure to print the 
following extract from a letter just re- 
ceived from one of the ablest and best- 
known bankers in New York; one whose 
well-earned and well-deserved good name 
is known all over the world: 

I have read your paper of thi3 week’s issue 
as I have been doing lately the previous ones, 
and I see no room for improvemert anywhere. 
The reading matter is vast in quantity, admira- 
ble in quality, printed ina splendid type, and 
as a weekly, unequaled by any published in this 
or any other country, and is a paper that no 
family should be without. 

This extract emphasizes our own idea— 
viz., that Tue INDEPENDENT is a newspaper 
‘*that no family should be without.” Our 
terms are so liberal that we do not see how 
any family which can afford any reading 
matter at all, can deny themselves the 
pleasure and profit of reading our pages. 

Our old subscribers are requested to read 
the following 





TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 
One month.......8 .30/One year... 8. 
Three months... .75|Two years... peosess | Gy 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . 7 
Six months....... 1.50/Four years..... 8 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years... . 


Any one wishing to raise a club should 
read the following 


OLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions. ...........++0+++.2.50 each, 
Three * wassoneueiinaa ww hee © 
Four ba item, na 
Five - timnninun fae. * 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of THz INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Tok INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families. Each member of 
such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 


piration of the time paid for; but if it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 


new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall 
beglad to turnish any person with spec- 
imen copies for the purpose of raising 
clubs. The club terms of THe InpE- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it isa 
very easy matter to raise a club by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

Our Club-List for 1887 is now ready, and 


will be mailed upon application. Any one 
wishing to subscribe for magazines or other 
newspapers can save ay by ordering 
through us. 








READING NOTICES. 





ATTENTIONis called to the advertisement of the 
Murdock Parlor Grate Company of No. 18 Beacon 8t.. 
Boston. Th rt by them 


Py dealers. 


NATIONAL NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 

As a school foradults, who wish to review or pre. 
pare for teaching or business or ‘any of the profes- 
sions, the National Normal University, Lebanon, O., 
offers the widest facilities at the least expense. 
Founded in 1855 by the distinguished teacher at its 
head, Pres, Alfred Holbrook, it has established an im- 
mense patronage and an excellent reputation. Its 
regular annual enrollment is over 2,500. Equal privi- 
leges are accorded to both sexes. Its catalogue, sent 
free, should be carefully studied by educators gener- 
ally andespecially by young men and women who 
wish to secure a thorough education at the lowest 
possible expense of time and money.—Adv. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“HOWTO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author of this book will give a lady's capeavi- 
ion to the artistic furnishing of houses and segs = 
all arts 0} 6 country. For circular, ad 

HOM ME,” Box 82, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SLEEP 2:222 


eee for Pamolet on on this 4 subject, Cc, Z. ua 























FR HopopenpRons. 


Being the representatives in America for John 
Watterer & Sons, the famous English Rhodo- 
dendron growers, we can offer these splendid 
flowering evergreens in any quantity, and at the 
lowest prices consistent with the well-known 
high quality of this firm’s productions. 

Prices, $3 to $12 per dozep, $15 to $75 per 
hundred, freight from England added. Stand- 
ards and specimens, $2 to $15 each. Small or- 
ders filled from stcckin our Nursery. Orders 
of $25 and upward may be selected from Messrs. 
Watterer’s Catalogue, the largest and best col- 
lection in the world, and will be shipped in our 
care direct from England. Safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Fuil particulars and our 
superb Illustrated Catalogue of Roses, Hardy 
Plants, and Bulbs sent free. 

Bb. A. ELLIOTT CO., Prerssures, Pa. 
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Tuis cut shows the working 
, of the basket. 


A, Handle for dumping. 
B, Lever for shaking. 
C. Draught slide, 





MANUFACTURED BY 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 
18 Beacon Street, Boston. 


DYSPHPSIA, 


his common and annoying disease, so prevalent in 
the Unites & States, 9 speedily and permanently 
cured by the use of 
ANTI. DYSPEP TINE, 
Nota ona or cure-2)l romeay, but a positive cure 
for e Dyapepsia, © e., timmedl 
eadach 
ja D. use of ve - 








. If your Po does = eep i 
rect to , the "Company, Treatise Diseases of the 
St h, free. rice, $l per box, post-paid. 85 for six 





No Opium in Pieo's Cure for Consumption, Cures 
where other remedies fail. 25 cents.—£2, 





“Iv has more than realized my e expectations.’ says 
Pro Y essor DUNCAN caer M. D., LL.D., Presi- 
ys “Royal College sician 
ber General 





and Surgeone, Mem- 

Council Dalgorsity of Edinburgh, etc., of 
the Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonie. Invalua le for ‘de: 
bility, weak lungs, bihousness, ayspepaia, ia, 
liver complaint, sick headache, 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Messrs. Deviin & Company, of Broadway and 
Warren Street, have been in business‘for more than 
forty-four years. They have a reputation for furnish- 
ing the very best quality of 8 made in the most 
fashionable manner, at the lowest prices, and they 
pro to mainta an tite veoeinen & s long as they re- 
usiness. Gentlemen living 
e city of — can Obtain 








heretofore seeu. Messrs. Deviin & Compan 
0 Carey shing goods 
of new and appro Persons Wisiting 





priate designs. 
York should Miot fail to call at this popular 
ouse, 





PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Lebanon, Ohio, 


STEVENS’ FAVORITE CHAIRS 


A GRAND GIFT — LEADS THE WORLD. 


TS THE WHOLE FAMILY, 
5 ARTICLES cou 
BINED IN ONE 


50 POSITIONS. 
Simple, Elegant, Durable. 
Christmas Orders Awsy 

Ahead. 

WRITE EARLY. 

We make Invalids’ 
Rolling Chairs and 
Physicians’ Chairs. = 
STEVENS’ CHAIR Co,, 

NO. 8 SIXTH ST., PITTSBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 


LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


UKSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY 
92 Bleecker St.. New York 
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CLOTH DEPARTMENT, 
replete with every novelty, 
Plain and Fancy Suiting Cloths 
for Ladies and Misses. Cloak- 
ings in large variety for Ladies, 
Pisses and Children, 

Also, an elegant line of Jm- 
ported Novelties for GENTLE- 
MEN and YOUTHS’ Suitings, 
Crouserings, Duercoatings, etc. 
from the leading European 
manufacturers. 


An Unsurpassed Stock of 
BLACK AND CULORED, 


Plain, Striped and Fancy Figured 


PLUSHES, VELVETS AND CLOAKING 


roadway KH { oth ét. 


NEW YORK. 











Financial, 
SENATOR SHERMAN ON SILVER. 


Senator SHERMAN, in a recent address 
before the Coamber of Commerce of Cin- 
cinnati, spoke as follows in regard to the 
silver question: 





“There is one point to which I wish to cal) 
your attention, and I do it the more freely be 
cause it is not political in anysense. I want the 
business men of Cincianati to think about the 
silver question. Is is to me the most pressing 
and dis ressing question of the times. The gap 
that has been made between the intrinsic values 
of our silver and gold doilars will undoubtedly 
produce its effects upon every department of 
business. If you should be compelled eventu- 
ally by this gap to adopt silver as the only stan- 
dard of vajue, that adoption would derange all 
our foreign commerce as well as our domestic 
commerce. If only the present difference in in- 
trinsic value of the two dollars should continue, 
without any increage in that divergence of value, 
and if any adverse change in our affairs should 
compel you to resort to the cheaper meta), the 
pound sterling now quoted in your market at 
$4.86 3-5 would go up to $6, and the franc, now 
quoted at about 20 cents would go up to 25 cents. 
Such a calamity would distarb all your foreign 
relations and foreign trade. It is true the nom- 
inal price of all your products would advance, 
but the effect would be extremely serious and 
disastrous upon tbe business of the country and 
especially upon its labor, which, after alli, is the 
foundation of our national prosperity. * What 
shall be done?’ is a conundrum for you, the bus- 
iness men of the country, to solve. If you will 
do that we politicians will ‘catch on.’ [Laugh- 
ter.] 

**My own idea is that the solution of the 
whole question is to put more silver into the 
silver doilar til it shall equal im value the gold 
in the gold doliar. Even then [ don’t think the 
silver dollar would circulate. I: is too big and 
heavy for large mercantile exchanges. It is very 
convenient for market days. If this plan of 
mine were adopted 1 would buy all the product 
of our silver mines and put it into the vaults 
uncoined and not circulate it, but instead issue 
upon it silver certificates. We would let Uncle 
Sam hold the metal in bis vaults as security for 
the paper money issued upon 1¢ and let us have 
in circulation the more convenient paper, solidly 
based upon this deposited bullion. Then woud 
stop coining silver. I would do that at once, 
And then in the silver doilars already in circula- 
tion I would put a dojia:’s worth of siiver, if it 
were 500 grains or 5,(09 grains. [ would not 
care how much. I want you to .urn these things 
over in your own minds. Do not take a Repub- 
lican nor a Democratic view of this great ques- 

tion. Give the matter your attention as 4 
Chamber of Commerce. Exchange views with 
similar institutious of New York, Puiladelplia 

and other great commercial cities. This 18 the 
great business problem of the age. The tariff 
and other things of that nature will take care of 
themselves. Tne pclitical parties will fight out 
their issucs among themseives. But the silver 
question and the gold question—how to make 
these metals «qual to each other in value—is the 
question which involves the earnest thought and 





study of the young, ardent, keen-sighted busi- 
ness meu of the country.” 

The solution of the silver problem, as 
propoged by the Senator in the above ex- 
tract from his speech, consists in doing two 
things. One is to recoin the existing silver 
dollars, and put into each one of them sil- 
ver enough to make it the commercial 
equivalent of the gold doliar, whether it 
takes ‘*500 grains or 5,000 grains” of silver 
in each dollar to do so. This would, of 
course, give the people an Aonest dollar; 
but, at the present price of silver, that dol- 
lar would be so large and heavy as to be 
practically a nuisance in commercial use, 
and in this respect would be worse than 
the dollar of 4.2} grains. The price of sil- 
ver is constantiy fluctuating, generally in 
the direction of a decline; and, in order to 
carry out this theory, i: would be necessary, 
at comparatively short intervals, to repeat 
the recoinage of silver dollars. 

The other remedy is for the Government 
to buy the whole silver product of this 
country from year to year, to store it in the 
vaults of the Treasury, and make it the 
basis for the issue of a corresponding 
amount of silver certificates. This mears 
an annual addition of between $40,000,000 
and $50,000,000 to the paper currency of 
the country, without any reference to the 
demand four such a currency, and would, 
in effect, be an ill-regulated and inexpedi- 
ent paper inflation of uncertain value. The 
people will pause some time before adopt. 
ing this part of the Senator’s solution of 
the silver problem. 





MR. ATKINSON’S PAMPHLET. 





Mr. ATKINSON, some time ago, delivered 
a lecture to the workingmen of Providence 
in Rhode Island, which bas since been 
publisbed as a pamphlet, and in which he 
sets forth some facts and figures in regard 
to the wage-earners of this country. The 
general fact is that their condition has 
greatly improved within the last forty 
years. The mill operatives in Massachu- 
setts now work only ten hours per day, in- 
stead of thirteen hcurs, as was the fact in 
1840. Their wages at the ten-hour rule 
now amount, for an average, to $285 per 
year, instead of $175 in 1840. Each dollar 
of this increased rate of wages will pur- 
chase more of the necessaries of life thau 
the same amount would purchase in 1840. 
The labor to be performed is much less ex- 
acting and exhausting to animal power than 
was the fact in 1840. This improved 
change in the condition of wage-earners 
has been brought about gradualiy, and by 
causes that are not local and temporary in 
action, but general and continuous as well 
as progressive in their power. It is a 
change that carries with it the element of 
permanency. 

The increase of wealth in the hands of cap- 
italists, whether individuals or corporations, 
who give employment to labor and pay all 


' the wages thereof, as Mr. Atkinson shows, 


has not for the last forty years corre- 
sponded with the improved condition of 
the wage-earnoers themseives. ‘The per- 
centage of advantage has been with the lat- 
ter rather than with the former. 

Taking this exhibit of facts as reliable, we 
at once see that the c!amor and fury of the 
so-called Jabor reformers in this country 
about the great injustice and wrong done 
to labor, and the huge and virtually swind- 
ling profits of the employers of labor, so 
that tbe rich are all the time growing ricber 
to the damage of the poor, who are as con- 
stantly growing poorer, have no foundation 
in facts. Accumulated capital in the hands 
of somebody, as the means of giving em- 
ployment to labor and paying its wages at 
short intervals, is necessary to such em- 
ployment, and is by no means a curs¢ to the 
man who has nothing but labor to sell, and 
must find a market for it, or remain idle. 
This capital invested in industrial enter- 
prises gives him something to do, and, so 
far from being an injury, is a great help to 
him. 

We commend the statistics and the logic 
of Mr. Atkinson’s pamphlet to those labor 
reformers who are filling the air with ve- 
hement denunciations against capital, and 
stirring up bad passions with no occasion 
for it. All such persons will find profitable 
reading in this pamphlet. The increase of 
deposits in savings banks within the last 





forty years, for the most part coming from 
the savings of wage-earners, conclusively 
shows an improved and improving condi- 
tion in this class of our population. This 
improvement has not been brought about 
by the Socialists and Anarchists, by strikes 
and violence, but rather by causes that are 
quiet, peaceful, and economically healthy 
in their action. 


OLEOMARGARINE REGULATIONS. 


Tue Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has prepared and published a series of reg- 
ulations for carrying into effect the law of 
Congress in respect to the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine. The manufacturers 
are required to file a bond with a penalty 
of not less than five thousand dollars; and, 
on the 3ist of this month, which is the 
date when the law goes into operation, 
each manufacturer is required to bave all 
the products of his factory placed in wooden 
packages of not less than ten pounds in 
each package. The word ‘* Oleomargarine,” 
in letters of not less than one-fourth of an 
inch square, must be stamped or branded 
on each package. Each manufacturer is also 
required to keep books that will show in 
detail the nature and quantity of the ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of oleomar- 
garine, and also the quantity of the product 
therefrom; and these books are to be open 
at all times to the inspection and examina- 
tion of the revenue officers of the Govern- 
ment. Those also who are wholesale 
dealers in the articie, must keep books, in 
like manner open to inspection, that will 
show tbe oleomargarine received by them, 
from whom received, and to whom sold. 
The regulations of the Commissioner also 
contain provisions for testing the product 
if suspected in respect to the deleterious 
character of any of its constituent materials, 
and for branding the product when con- 
demned on account of its unhealthy char- 
acter a3 food. 

Such are the leading regulations issued 
by the Commissioner under the oleomar- 
garine law, with reference to this branch of 
business. The law, while primarily resting 
on the taxing power of Congress, was in- 
tended, not absolutely to prohibit the busi- 
ness, but so to regulate its transaction as 
to protect the people against deception and 
fraud by the manufacturers and sellers of 
oleomargarine. The regulations above 
sketched are especially directed to the at- 
tainment of thisend. There is no doubt 
that an enormous amount of sham butter 
has been palmed cff upon the people as the 
genuine article, and at huge profits to the 
manufacturers; and this certainly is a de- 
ception which ought to be corrected by the 
law. 

If the people want to buy and eat oleo- 
margarine, knowing what they are buying 
and eating, that is their own business; but 
if they are buying and eating this article, 
supposing themselves to be buying and 
eating genuine butter, then it is the busi- 
ness of law to protect them against such a 
gross deception. No such imposition, un- 
der the disguise of business and trade, ought 
to be tolerated. 


BOND CALLS. 


Tue Secretary of the Treasury has re- 
cently issued the one hundred and forty- 
third bond call, calling this time for $15,- 
000,000 of the three per cent. bonds which 
are payable at the option of the Govern- 
ment. The call matures on the 15ch of 
next November, after which the bonds not 
presented will cease to bear interest. All 
bonds previously presented for payment 
will bear interest up to that date. The 
amount of three per cent. bonds now left 
uncalled is $75.528,200. The total amount 
of these bonds was originally $305 581,- 
250. This shows that more taoan two- 
thirds of them have been called in and paid 
off. Those now left outstanding are for 
the most part owned by the national banks, 
and are deposited with the Treasury De- 
partment as a guaranty for their circula- 
tion. 

It has been the practice of the C »mptroller 
of the Currency, when bonds owned by 
the banks and deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States as a guaranty for their 











_circuiation have been called, to require the 


banks to replace them by other bonds of 
the United States, as the condition of re- 
taining their circulation after the interest 


on the called bonds has ceased. Some of 
the banks have raised the question, in ref- 
erence to the called three per cents, 
whether this practice rests upon any author- 
ity of law, and hence whether the Comp- 
troller has any power to enforce the rule. 
We expressed the opinion not long since 
that he has such a power, not given in ex- 
press words, but by a just and fair impli- 
cation. The Government certainly has a 
right, at its optior, to pay the three per 
cent. bonds, and to declare that the interest 
on them shall cease after the day fixed in 
the call for their presentation by their 
owners and their payment by the Govern- 
ment. After this date they cease to be in- 
terest bearing bunds of the United Siates; 
and, by the express terms of the law, in- 
terest-bearing bonds of the United States 
are the only bonds available tor banking 
purposes. Such is manifestly not the char- 
acter of the three percents after the cull 
for their presentation has matured. 

The question thus raised between the 
Comptroller of the Currency and some of 
the banks has been submitted to the Attor- 
ney-General of the United States for an of- 
ficial opinion. He has not yet given that 
opinion. We do not, however, see how 
there can be any reasonable doubt as to 
what the opinion should be. 





SMALL SILVER CERTIFICATES, 


Tue third section of the silver law, 
enacted in 1878, provides that ‘‘ any holder 
of the coin authorized by this act may de- 
posit the same with the Treasurer or any 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States,‘in 
sum3 not less than ten dollars, and receive 
therefor certificates of not less than ten 
dollars each, corresponding with the de- 
nominations of the United States notes.” 
The section further provides that ‘the 
coin deposited for, or representing the cer- 
tificates, shall be retained in the Treasury 
for the payment of the same on de- 
mand,” and that the ‘said certificates 
shall be receivable for all customs, taxes, 
and all public dues, and when so received, 
may be reissued.” 

Congress, at, its last session, so far mod- 
ified the law as to allow the Treasury De- 
partment of the Government to issue silver 
certificates in denominations of one, two, 
and five doliars in exchange for silver dol- 
lars as provided by the law passed in 1878. 
The object to be attained is to supply the 
people with asmall note currency, especially 
oue or two dollar notes, for which there has 
been an urgent demand. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has been withdrawing one and 
two dollar legal-tender notes from circula- 
tion in order to make room for silver dol. 
lars; and as these dollars, owing to their 
size and weight, sre practically a nuisance 
asa circulating coin, Congress authorized 
the issue of small silver certificates, as the 
means of meeting the demand fora small 
note currency. The Treasury Department 
is now engaged in carrying this provision 
into effect; and ere long we suppose that 
the country will have small silver certifi- 
cates in general circulation. 

We think that Congress might have met 
the wants of the people in a better way, 
either by directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to continue the issue of one and 
two dollar legal-tender notes, or by remov- 
ing the restriction which forbids the na- 
tional banks to issue notes below the de 
nomination of five dollars. The silver cer. 
tificates can be originally issued only on the 
deposit of silver dollars, and they are re- 
dzemable only in such dollars. They have 
not behind them the guaranty of a legal- 
tender note or that of a national bank note. 
They form a part of the unwisdom of the 
whole silver policy of Congress; and what 
is really wanted is to get rid of the policy 
altogether. 





—- 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








Tue situation in financial matters remains 
much the same as noted in this column last 
week. The money market has ruled fairly 
active and s‘eady, with loanable funds ob- 
tainable at the rates of interest previously 
current; but the banks are obliged to con- 

tinue their conservative policy, and scruti- 
nize very closely whatever nsiness is of- 
fered. There is still a good demand for 
eurreney from the interior, and the rates of 
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domestic exchange on New York are still 
against this center, indicating that, as yet 
there is very little, if any, return of funds. 
In the principal financial centers in the in- 
terior, however, the terdency is toward 
easier conditions. Call loans at the Stock 
Exchange and bankers’ balances have been 
available at 44@7 per cent., with the bulk 
of the transactions at 5@6 per cent. Com- 
mercial paper has been in fair request, but 
discount rates are without quotable change, 
the banks being disinclined to go outside 
their regular customers, First-class in- 
dorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 6@64 per cent. dis- 
count, four months at 6@64, and good 
single-named paper at 7@9 per cent. 


STOOK MARKET. 


There is a very confident feeling under- 
ly‘ng the unsettled condition of matters in 
Wall Street. Notwithstanding the market 
has been irregular, and several prominent 
stocks have yielded to the vigorous raids of 
the bear element, there is a firm undertone 
that indicates strengtb. The conspicu- 
ous lack of support given the market by 
the prominent bull cperators would seem 
to show that a downward reaction was 
rather courted, in order to enable them to 
regain their holdings at lower prices. New 
Jersey Central has displayed conspicuous 
weakness, and the general list has shown 
lower prices. Tae railroad situation, how- 
ever, shows steady improvement, not only 
by increased earnings, but the satisfac'ory 
progress that is making in reorgauiziog 
upon a sound basis the roads whose m‘s- 
management had rendered them insolvent. 

U. 8. BONDS. 

The market for Government bonds was 
steady as regards prices, though business 
was small. The following are the closing 
quotations: 

Bta 
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CY te, *99. 1364 
BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was increased last week $850,- 
625, and it now amounts to $5,469,575. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $2,256,300, an increase 
in specie of $500,000, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $204,900, a decrease in net de- 
posits of $2 222,100, and an increase in cir- 
culation of $30,500. 

FINANCIAL ITEM. 


Messrs. Brewster, Cobb & Estabrook, of 
85 Congress Street, Boston, advertise in 
another column a limited amount of St. 
Louis Cable and Western Railway First 
Mortgage 6 per cent. bonds, to which at- 
tention is called. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y., 
BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRBLAND, FRANCE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 

BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 
And in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe. 
Make Telegraphic Traus- 
fers of Money. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points in the United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United 
States on foreign countries, 


We offer for sale a limited amount 


ST. LOUIS CABLE & WEST- 
ERN RAILWAY 


1st Mort. 6 Per Cent. Bonds, due 1914. 
Total Debdt..............066.. $600,000 
Interest Charges 36,000 


Net earnings exceed 500 per day and are 
rapidly increasing. 


BREWSTER, COBB & ESTABROOK, 


BANKERS, 
35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
9% First lien at Mortgage Bank, Ipewich, Dakota. 


Send for a list of gentlemen 
tor whom it has made investinent = veneiene 




















TO HOLDERS OF 


GOVERNMENT BONDS: 


We have prepared, and will 
mailtoany address upon re- 
quest, a list of bonds into 
which Governments may be 
safely converted, and the 
income thereby ircreased. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 





Through the 
nd and Reliable 


NVEST... 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


a gg PERKIN 
“oS LAWRENCE, KAN. eee ” 


PAID ‘UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 
The Choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the 
Company’s Ten Year Debentures, based upon its 

id up Capital and Assets of over $650,000. No 

8 1 years’ Experience with absolute satis- 


faction to over 1500 Investors. Send for cireulars 
forms and fullinformation. Braneh Offices in N 
City& Albany. N.Y .Office, 137 Bway, C.C.Hine & See,agis 








CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U. 8. BONDS. 


ddress 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jacksvurville, Lil. 


6 and 7~ First Mortgage 


Bonds secured on rich farming lands in Northwest- 
ern Ohio (the Garden of the State). also on Toledo 
City p pecoery, with principal and interest payable at 
ome ofthe lender. Security 2 to 5 times the 
cae of loan, Also negotiate Commercial paper. 
and buy and seil real estate on conimission. I hav 
adanu experience of nearly W yas 5 in this line of 
usiness, and an ecagalatpuce of . on 30 years. Re- 
fer to Jos. Wells. 151 Groedwe ey.N 


RAY VmEn 
#5 Madisor st. ana House Block, a Ohio. 


YFARMNMI 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVEK. COLO., 


Offer toinvestors choice, well selected loans on im- 
proved farms worth three to five times the amount 
of the loaa. Loterest 8 per cent., payable semi-annu- 
and by coupons, Interest and principal collected 
pemeee by us without charge. 
loans receive our careful persenal super- 
vie All titles approved by our attorne 

Seven per cent. loans on choice Denver C ty prop- 
erty. Soaney and School Bonds for sale. 

Parties wishing to make tngeremente can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New 
York, for ourcredit. Write for particulars. 

Highest references east and west. 

HAYDEN & DICKINSON 
Bankers, Denver, Golo. 


THE UNITED STATES 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING) , 
No. | Broadway, New York- 
Capital - - - $500,000 
Surplus - ~ 500,000 
eae C. MURRAY, President. 
EVAN G. = Cashier. 
H. M. HOYT, Jr., Ass’t Cashier. 


Transacts a Gamera Banking Business, 
DIRECTORS: 














ME» W. EXA 
T. W. piAneie aLSkanpes 


NET ABSOLUTE Sarert. 
% geet mortgages on improved 
' Farins in Minnesota and Dakota, 


worth trom 8 to6 times themortgage. 6 years in 
business and no foreclosures. Interest begins as 
soon as draftis received. Satisfaction suaran- 
teed. Send for circular, refereaces and sample 


J bc: WEKSTER. Grand Weekes, Boahet 
S‘ Bonds G% 
First M 


Ss. 
Cryy AND FARM LOANS. 
— AS GOLD BON 
SEA GRAVE BROTHERS, Toledo, Ohio. 
B.W Gilbert & Ce.,. 43 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Key. Wm. 
Hartford, Conn. 1 z. Gates, Ph. 
Rutger’s College. w Brunswic 
ters’ and Traders’ Miser B’k., N. 

pe, St. Paul; THe INDEPENDENT, N. Y. Twe' 
e business. Teachers and Ministers can DOUBLE 
theit zepriy income by investing their savings with 
are 




















GATS, Pres’t. Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, D- T. 
(Mendon thie paper.) 


F M MILLS, Pres’ J. RANS OM, Cash 
ADAM ZOWELL, Fice-Preve 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL | BARK, 


DES MOINES, I 
Paid-up Capital, = 
New York correspondent: 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Prompt and careful attention givento all 
correspondence. 








A. S. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange. or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


A NET 6% 
INCOME. 


Fidelity Loan and Trust Co., 


Offers to investors, at par and interest, ie ae 
be aring 6 per cent. (semi-annual) interest sec 
mortgages on improved real estate deposited ed with nie the 


Metropolitan Trust Co, of New York, 


TRUSTEE. 

THESE BONDS (1,000) ARE ISSUED 1N SERIES 
OF 830,00, EACH ISSUE HAVING AN INDEPEN- 
DENT MURTGAGE SECURITY REPRESENTING 
OVER $140,000 OF PROPERTY, AND ARE RECOM- 
MENDED AS A SUPERIOR INVESTMENT FOR 
TRUST AND SIMILAR FUNDS FOR WHICH 
SAFETY 1S THE FIRST REQUISITE. 

Full information and bonda for sale at offices of 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treas., 


7 Nessau St., N. Y¥. 


JOHN PATON & CO., 


Financial Agents, 
52 William St., N. Y. 


New York, Oct. 7th, 1886. 
Tothe Holders of the Mortgage Bonds on 
the lines of the Wabash, St. Louis aud 


Pacific Railway East of the Mississippi 
River. 


ant ~~! to pestoct arrangements for pay! ing inter- 

ce with the plan propused by the un- 

dersisned Purch Committee, as modi ed by the 

committee representing the bondholders, it is imper- 

ative that a limit of time should be fixed for the assent 
of bonabolders. 

The undersigned therefore give uotice that the 
bondholders who desire to accept the proposition of 
the committee and to avail of its advantages must 
sign tne books now o) 2 ot at the office, 19% Broadway, 
before Hovemnies a 








ES Ry JOY, ) 
1 “4 HUBBARD, , Purchasing 
EDGAR T. WELL | Comaictee. 
0. D. ASHLEY 





Wilkesharre and. Western R’y Co., 
First Mortgage 5 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


DUE 1926. 
INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY AND 
JULY, IN NEW YORK. 


This road is fifty miles in length, traverses a rich 

section of State of Pennsylvania, and connects at the 
estern terminus with the Pennsylvania R. 

Watsontown, and at the Eastern terminus with the 

L and Western at Shick- 

eines, and is bondea at the low rate of $20,000 per 





We offer for sale a limited amount of these bonds 
For further particulars apply to 


MILLS, ROBESON & SMITH, 


96 Broadway. 


INVESTMENTS. 


one Ceol bnene a4 the City of 8t. Paul, M 
rapid growth from now y te 
commercial and Railroad 
. Investments made in 

real estate, improved or unimproved, will 
largely. enee can be loaned on the best rea a 


for from six to cos per cent. 
ul and East if desired. 
S. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. _ 
7 = Cent. Coungreatire investments in in 









tate securit, 
ences £s 





First Mortga Di in Minnesota 
and Vakota, or i-2'p per ry ewith principal spd 
interest Sqqranteed at option of investor. 
business in 1+80, and inco: 
188. with a paid up capital of =50,000 to 
and investment business. and have invested 
foreastern banks and 
econfine our loans to th 





Cc t 
Hed Wiver Valley counties containing 13,582 farms 
and 1,725.248 acres 0: improves } jand, and a population 
of 83,242 —1 more any other counties in the 
Ferriecry. Bonds and Warrants forsale. Write for 
“orms. 8. iniormation and references. DAKOTA 
:‘NVESCMENT COMPANY. Grand Forks, Dakota, 








Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LiENS ON REAL ESTATE, 
NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 





pom 


and Southern Capitalists. 


Hampshire. Send for Circulars 
CORSICANA, 





ration with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of Northern 


Over evearelabehe of Stockholders reside in New York, Massachusetts and New 
and Forms. 


OAN 


AGEHNOY, TEXAS. 





UNITED STATES TRUST co. 


EW YORK. 
NO. 49° WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


pany is a legal d itor for money paid 
a. reer and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of buel- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis companys convenient depomtory for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 

ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
ANSON. PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 





DAN.H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLIS38s, 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
WM. W. PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COUPER, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BATARD a ING, 
JOHN a. STEWA RT, UHAS.8.8 

M. BUCKINGHAM. WILLIa M ROCKEFELLER 
HE ARY E LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 

NRY L. THORNELL, recre 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON. assistant Secretary- 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established .............- we )=—lt(‘( . 


REAL ESTATE 2ocgnnns sol 


ON COMMISSI 


PROPERTY RENTED x: 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES *; ona assessments iooked after and 
LOANS a — Mortgage for a term 


yeare carefully verotiated. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY’. 

WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. Long exoer 

CAPITAL, banking connection; six million 
$600,000. 


loaned; no losses; no delays of 
interest ; safe as Government 
Principal and Inter- 
est Cuaranteed. 











bonds; pay twice the iucome; 
free trom care; Joans always 
complete, ready to deliver; 
highest references everywhere. 
)nncipal and interest payable 
at First National Bank of New York, or at any of our Orrioxs: 


NEW TORE, = dingy oe | BOSTON, 23 Court St. | 


Ca a, Man H.H. Firon ponseer. 
PHILADELPHIAT Tid 84th St. CITY, 


KANSA sc 
Cuas, Buxs. WiLkinsox, Man, Jony C. yal. “Sees 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 
i%,SAEE px 
O INVESTMENT. 
sy framed First Mortgage mp Pam A 


r cent. somi-anpeas nterest. 
tment 2. Ly ane red on terest Pemitied free HF 




















e ~ Bani 8 generally. 
me 6 end particulars = 


d Mo 
APOLIS, are oF 


ti 
$s. H. BA MINN 


to SAML. R. MacLEAN, @ Exchange York 


G0, "7 %bo, Bo. 


The American Investment Company. 
b= aa pal sone, jpcorporated with a = 





uaranteed. 
(obligations = the Comspasy), | 


sec’ = loans, oe with the 
cantile Trust Ce., N t “aleo issues Demand 
Certincates of Deposit at 5 per cent, interest. Write 
for ST oe bg wg om . 
resby on. mmetsbu: owa. 
wens otmsen VePre’ Loe nesan te hey. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


floines. lowa. with ~ ~e of ouns 
offers uaranteed Iowa taages, cls 
per cent. ten-year debentures its orn. ob. thee tion) 
secured by first mo es de} 
Amerionn Loan and Trust ome ar News Yorn 
Abundant references. 


DIVIDEND. 


HE METROPOLITAN FATIOR AL, BANK OF 
NEW YORK,IN LIQUI yu TION, 
PT, SUT, 1886. 














a reet, on an, 
tockholders of record Oct. isth,upon 
presentation of certificates of stock, that the payment 
may be stamped thereon. 


Transfer books will close Oct. 12th and reopen Noy 


Ist. GEO. J. McoGOURKEY, 
Cashier, 


FIRSTCLASS PROITERS’ MATERIALS, 
big “Strong sete Blocks Ny Canam, Be Print. 
VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY 


198 Bettan and le and 6 Mwteh Btepcet Rew Furt 











GREATAMERICAN 


fered. g ‘your time to get 
orders for our celebrated 





Gold p 
or "pe 3 Bietion A 


on. Tada 
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Commercial, 
DEY GOODS. 


Ture have been no features presented on 
the dry-goods market, during the past 
week, calling for special mention. The 
course of business has been quite even, 
though the demand has slackened for some 
lines of goods, owing to the fact that buy- 
ers have supplied their present require- 
ments, and the continuance of the warm 
weather has restricted largely the wants of 
the consumer. The outlook, however, re- 
mains encouraging, and indicates a pros- 
perous and profitable future to the trade. 
The demand for seasonable fabrics has 
been slow with manufacturers, though a 
large number of orders for spring goods 
have been placed. Business in jobbing cir- 
cles is spasmodic and irregular, but the 
tone of the general market is very firm, 
with a tendency to adivance prices. Re- 
ports that are received from the interior 
markets tend to encourage the increasing 
firmness to the market generally, notwith- 
standing the unfavorable conditions that 
have been experieaced in many parts of 
the country. There was a steady move- 
ment in staple cotton goods, but new busi- 
ness was only moderate, owing partly to 
the exceptionally small stocks in first hands. 
Prices of plain and colored cottons are uni- 
formly firm, and orders for goods to arrive 
are being booked “at value” only by some 
of the mil] agents. Brown sheetings are in 
fair demand. Bleached goods are in steady 
but moderate request, aud very firm at the 
late advance. Wide sheetings, cotton flan- 
nels, corset jeans and satteens are in light 
demand by package buyers, and firm at 
ruling rates. Denims, cheviots, tickings, 
checks, plaids and cottonades are in steady 
but moderate request, and some special 
styles of fancy woven shirtings are largely 
sold ahead to the shirt trade. There has 
been a moderate business in indigo blues, 
shirtings and staples; and robes, furnitures, 
Turkey-r ds aad solid oi] colors were dis- 
tributed in fair quantities by the principal 
agents. Large jobbers are doing a good 
package trade in calicoes, but the demand 
for assorted lots is relatively ligbt, owing 
to the backwardness of the retail trade. 
An even demand has been experienced for 
all-wool and worsted dress goods, with 
prices firm. Woolen goods continue in the 
even tenor of immediate needs, with but 
little new business realized. The few new 
orders given for men’s-wear woolens do 
not extend beyond some few desirable pat - 
terns in fancy cassimeres and trouserings, 
and heavy weight goods from stock are yet 
slow of sale. In Kentucky jeans and sati- 
nets the new business is of very moderate 
proportions. Staple and fancy dress fabrics 
are taken only to a moderate extent in 
package form, but move to a good extent 
on back orders. Flannels remain quiet, as 
far at least as new business is concerned, 
and blankets move slowly. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

Better attention was paid to the foreign- 
goods’ department of the trade during the 
past week than for sometime, but the busi- 
ness remains without spirit, owing to the 
eontinued warm weather. The prospect is 
good, however, for it is expected, as soon 
as cold weather comes, a lively trade will 
be experienced. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1886, 
compare as follows with the same period 


of last year: 

For the week. 1886, 1885, 
Entered at the port.........«. $1,938,055 $1,625,426 
Thrown on the market....... 1,916,074 1,718,537 

Since Jan, lst. 

Entered at the port.......... 97,180,942 83,001,448 
Thrown on the market....... 96,589,183 85,932,218 








WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 

THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be considered “outside prices.” Every merchant 
should visit this market frequently, in order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
as well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices. 


MONDAY EVENING, Oc’. 25th, 1886. 
CORSET JEANS AND SATTEENS. 
+= @6 | Kearsargesat. 6ya— 
Laconia. -» 6 @E6K% 














PRINTS. 

Albion.......... —@ 53g | Mallory.......... 5 
Allen’s Fancy...54@ 54 | Manchester 5X%@ 6 
American..... .54@ 53¢ «++. 54@ 6 
Arnold’s .. 5%4@ 6 Pacific Fancy...5%@ 6 
Cocheco .. 5X%@ 6 Richmond’s...... —@ 5K 
Conestoga..... 4%@ 5% | Simpson’s solid 
Dunneil’s Fancy5%@ 6 black.. ..... —@6 
Garner &Co.’s Victoria solids...—@ 5 

Steel River....644@ 5 | Washington Tur- 
Hamilton........ —@ 5K key red........ —@ 7% 
Harmony,fancy.—@ 43¢ | Waverly shirtngs—@ 4 
Hartel’s Fancy. .6%@ 53¢ | Windsor Fancy .5%@ 6 

DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 

Amoskeag...... TK@ 13 | Park Mills........ —@ 9 
Bates’ staple....7 @ 1 | Renfrew......... —@ 8X 
Berkshire....... —@ 6% | White M’n’fg Co., 

eee —@ 6% | _ staple.......... 
Lancaster....... 1%@ 734 | Whittenton.... . T7@ 1 
Mancnester..... —@ 6% | York Fancy...... —@i 


DENTMS, 
Everett,blue.. 12 @123 
Otis, BB....— — Gi! 


Sie sccarce 5 ’ 
Columbi Pear! River... 1254@13 
XXX,brown 28 — @1)% | Warren, AXA. — @12 
Columbia, * B...— @11 
XXX,blue2 — @11¥ | York blue.... — @13 








Appleton...... — @ 6% | Mass.,G...... — @5% 
Augusta.....30— @ 6% “ss 6 @ 6% 
Boott.......... — @ 6% | Pelzer.. — @bK 
Continental. — @ 6% pee mae pecce 6xX%@ T 
Hamilton... . — @ 6% | Piedmont..... — @ 6K 
Langley B...— @ 6% | Stark, A....... — @b6% 
BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 
American..... — @T Hamilton..... — @10 
Amoskeag.... — @ 9K 5) —- @8 
Arlington..... —- @7 Thorndike,A. — @ 9¥ 
Boston........ — @5% « — @9 
Columbian.... — @7 
BLUE CHECKS. 
Caledonia, X..— .@9 | ParkMills,B190 14%@15 
“ ¥K-! 10 “110% “ 80 18 @1334 
Economy....30 83¢@ 8% | Union, 850..... 1254@13 
Deepen %@ 8% | York, L....... 7 @9 














James McCreery & Co, 


display this week aspecial shipment ofrich 
Plush and Wool Fabrics for the Fall and 
Winter Season. 

A very large stock of Black Silks in the 
newest and most approved weaves are now 
on exhibition. 

Special notice is given of a great sale in 
their Linen Department. Fine Bleached 
Table Damasks will be offsred at 50 cts., 65 
cts., 75 cts., 85 cts., and $1 per yard, also a 
great variety of fine Tab‘e-cloths, Nap- 
kins, Towels, etc., at a large discount from 
regular prices. 

Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH & 10TH STS. 


HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION THE LARGEST AND 
MOST CAREFULLY SELECTED ASSORTMENT OF 
CLOTHS THAT THIS HOUSE HAS EVER SHOWN, 


IN ADDITION TO THE USUAL COMPLETE LINE 
OF STAPLES THIS ASSORTMENT CONTAINS 
ALL THE NEWEST WEAVES OF THIS SEASON. 
AMONG THEM WILL BE FOUND LYDIA 
CLOTHS, MILAND, CURL CLOTH, FLEECE 
BACK CREPE ULOTH, ASTKAKHAN, 
WIDE WALE DIAGONAL, SILK AND 
WOOL FRISE ARMURE,. FUR BEAVER, 
AND BRAIDED EFFECTS. 


MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT 
THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE AT 
REASONABLE PRICES, 


JACKSON’S, 


T77 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH & 10TH STS, 


BOYS’ & GIRLS’ 


CLOTHING. 


The largest and most complete 
assortment of fashionable styles, 
comprising everything from Hats 
to Shoes, can be found at the 











~~ 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
MAIL ORDERS HAVE ESPECIAL CARE. 


BEST &CO 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, NAY. 





SPRINGER BROS., 


FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 


NEW GARMENTS FOR 
Fall and Winter Season. 


In addition to the specialties of 
our own manufacture, we are re- 
ceiving per European steamers, 
choice selections of garments from 
the leading French, English and 
German Cloak manufacturers, in 
aul constituting a variety of La- 
dies’ outside garments probably 
never excelled. 


Springer Brothers, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail 
Cloak Manufacturers. 


Chauncy St., Essex St. and Harrison Ave, 
Carriage entrance, 50 Essex Street. 
| BOSTON, MASS. 


ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


& J SLOANE 


Invite attention to their new col- 
lection of 


Persian, India, 





Turkey Carpets, 


in choice designs and colorings. 
Among the latter will be found 
Oushak, Ghiordes, Bahndure, Kirman, 
Sivas, and the new quality known as 
Afghan, which possesses all the luster 


and sheen of the Antique Carpet. 





The attention of connoisseurs is 
especially called to a fine assortment 
of small Antique Rugs. 


Broadway, 8th & 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES 





FROM ‘THE OLDEST AND MOST CELEBRATED 
LOOMS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA IN ROYAL 
WILTONS, AXWMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, Erc.,IN 
CHOICE AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, WE ARE 
NOW OFFERING AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER 
KNOWN FOR FINE AND RELIABLE GOODS. 


RARE BARGAINS. 


VELVET CARPETS. 


600 PIECZS; BEST QUALITY NEW DE- 

SIGNS, JUST RECEIVED AND PLACED ON SALE 

AT LESS THAN MANUFACTURERS’ COST OF 
PRODUCTION, 


1,000 PCS. BEST BODY BRUSSELS AND ALL-WOOL 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS AT EQUALLY 
LOW FIGURES. 

INGRAIN ART SQUARES, DRUGGETS, 
RUGS, AND MATS AT LESS THAN 
ATCTION PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY 


FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS AND DRAPERIES 
IN THE FINEST IMPORTED FABRICS AT 


FABULOUSLY LOW PRICES. 
500 PAIRS CHENILLE CURTAINS AT 812; 
WORKH 816. 
1,000 PAIRS LACE CURTAINS (TaPEepD EDGE) AT 82; 
WORTH 83. 


WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY.] 


SHEPPARD KWAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 





RIDLEYS 


NEW BUILDING 








WHICH COVERS 


123 FEET OF GRAND ST. 
IN ADDITION TO OUR OTHER STORES, BEING 


5-STORY IRON FRONT SIrRUCTURE, 
CREASES OUR 


SELLING SPACE 


THAT WE CAN PROMISE GREATER COMFORT 
TO THE SHOPPING PUBLIC THAN ANY OTHER 
HOUSE IN THE CITY, 


ASSORTMENTS THE LARGEST, 
PRICES THE LOWEST, 


THIS STATEMENT I8 HONEST AND CORRECT 
AND THEREFORE CAN BE RELIED ON, 
AND A VISIT BE SAFELY AND 
PROFITABLY MADE. 


DRESS GOODS, 


ALL THELATEST FALL AND WINTER NOVEL 
TIESIN ALL GRADES TO THE FINEST. 

6-4 ALL-WOOL FANCY SCOTCH CHEVIOT SUIT 
INGS, 98¢.; elsewhere, $1.35. 

6-4 ALL-WOGL FANCY SILK CHECK AND 
STRIPES, $1.39, eleewhere $1.75. 

6-4 ALL-WOOL MIXTURE AND CHECKS, 8i5c.; 
elsewhere, 81.25. 

6 4 ALL-WOOL CAMEL'S HAIR HOMESPUNS, 49c. ; 
elsewhere, 7c. 

4-4 ALL- WOOL TRICOTS (GRAY3), 39c. yard. 

4s-INCH ALL-WOOL FRENCH BEATRICE 
CLOTH, 59c.; worth $1.25. 

46-INCH ALL-WOOL FRENCH CASHMERES, 74c. ; 
worth $1.00. 

26-INCH ALL-WOOL FRENCH CASHMERES, Wc. ; 
worth 70c. 

40-INCH ALL-WOOL FRENCH SERGES, 59c.; worth 


“IMPORTED WOVELTIES. 


SILK STRIPE NOVELTIES, 35c.; worth 5c. 

ALL-WOOL FRENCH SIfRIPED COMBINATION. 
69c.; worth 81.00. 

ALL-WOOL SCOTCH TUFTED COMBINATION, 
%e ; worth $1.25. 

42-INCH ALL-WOOL HEATHER MIXTURES, 48c.; 
worth 65c. 

#@INCH ALL-WOOL CAMEL’S HAIR STRIPES 
%e.; worth $1.2. 


PLUSH COMBINATIONS. 


FANCY STRIPES, CHECKS, ANU PLAIDS at $2.25, 
$2.50, and $3.75 a yard, 
PLAIN, to match, at $1.25 a yard. 


Millinery Novelties 


IN SILKS, VELVETS, SATINS, RIBBONS, FANCY, 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS. 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED HATS. 


AN EXCESS OF OVEK 3,00) TRIMMED HATS AND 
BONNETS NOW ON DISPLAY IN OUR MILLINERY 
PARLORS, TRIMMED EQUAL TO THE BEST AND 
AT PRIC«S SHOWING FULLY A ONE-THIRD SAV- 
ING. CHINA AND ART DEPARIMENT,THE LARG- 
EST AND BEST STOCKED IN THE CIT 


80 IN- 





50 NEW DESIGNS AND DECORATIO IN TEA 
AND DINNER SETS. 
PRICES THROUGHOUTTHEH SETHE 


LOWEST. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
Receive Prompt and Accurate Attention, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3111-2 to321 Grand St.; 


56 TO 70 ALLEN, 59 TO 65 ORCHARD STREET, NEW YORK. 


ee a 
— 


- CANVASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 


EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


avparss, THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.O. Box M83- 
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R.A. MACY & GO., HOUSE FURNISHING. 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., | | 


NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION I§ DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 


AND 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


SATIS, VELVETS ant PLOSHES, 
Hosiery, Underwreas, and Gloves 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S. OF 
THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND 
OF WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEENS, 


NOTED FORITS RICH COLOR AND CLOSE 
RESEMBLANCE TO SILK VELVET. 39 
SHADES. PRICE, 74 CENTS. TO PRE- 
VENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
I3 STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


WHITE BLANKETS. 


10,000 PAIRS, FROM 90CTS. TO #20 PEK PAIR. 


GRAY BLANKETS. 
6,000 PAIRS FROM 60 CTS. TO $4 PER PAIR, 


HORSE BLANKETS, 


3,000, FOR COACH, TRUCK, EXPRESS, FARM AND 
STABLE USE. 

EXTRA HEAVY FOR BREWERS AND DOUBLE 
TRUCKS OF BEST FAWN AND KERSEY, 9 TO 
108 INCHES. 

THESE GOODS WERE ALL BOUGHT BEFORE 
THE GREAT ADVANCE IN WOOL AND WILL BE 
SOLD AT 











POPULAR PRICEs. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO, 


250 CANAL STREET, 
___ ONE BLOCK EAST OF BROADWAY. 


FINE FRENCH CHINA AND BEST PORGELAARI 


AT LOW PRICE 

Fine’ White ‘Porcelain Dinner Sets, iso pieces.. -812 
Fine White French Chiua Dinner Sets. 100 p1’ oe. * mM 
Gols band China lea Sets, 44 pose, Yo cae —_ 

Richly Decorated China Tes Sete, 44 
Pecorated Chamber sets, 10 pieces, ve “white... 

— t mened Sets, all colors and designs, $20 w 

upwai 
aot ‘Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
ces 


ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 
Catalogue and ree List motied free on applicatien. 
VERRINDER & DEKGBYSHIKE, 
successors to 
HAODLEY?S, 1-17.© loaner Institute.N.Y.City. 
Orders packeo 3 and laced on car or steamer 7, of 
charge. Sent . or on receipt of P. O. M. Or der 








Foreign and Domestic 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Copper & Tin Moulds, Cutlery, 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 Sixth Ave.; 
1888 and 1340 Broadway. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
tcents. Dresses Cleaned and aged = Ripping 
Goods received and return 1 and express. 
igo ot ed for and delivered ve y within city limits, 
for Circtilar and Price 











KASKEL & KASKEL, 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES IN 


EVGNING DRESS SIRT, 


UNDERWEAR; 
SCARFS AND GLOVES. 


20 West 23d St., 


ALL MEASURES AND PATTERNS OF THE OLD 
FIRM REMAIN “SOLELY” IN OUR HANDS. 


STEAM or HOT AIR 











DO YOU WANT YOUR HOUSE AS WARM 
AND PLEASANT IN WINTER AS IN SUM- 
MER¢ IF YOU DO, SEND TO 
THE RAYMOND FURNACE C0., 
76 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YOR 





O’NEILL’S 





GTH AVE. AND 20TH STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Have just issued the Largest and Finest 
Catalogue of Millinery Costumes, Cloaks, 
Wraps, etc., inthe United States. 

Send your name and ten cents, and a copy 


will be mailed to you. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
Paid Packages delivered within a radius 
of seventy-five miles of New York City free of 


charge. 


Hi. OYNESIL:L, & CO., 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave. Cor. of 20th Street. 








SETH THOMAS 


WATCHES): 





STRONG, DURABLE and ACCURATE 


AN 18 SIZE COMPENSATING BALANCE, 41 JEW- 
ELED, OPEN FACE, STEM WINDING WATCH, 
CASED IN A GREAT VARIETY OF STYLES. 








PLEASE ASK YOUR JEWELER TO SHOW YOU THE 


‘Seth Thomas Watch.” 


sont LU GAS « co-s 


** Public Building ” 


AND OTHER 


PAINT. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 





Or Send to Us for Sample Cards and 
Other Informatio. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
141, 143 N. 4th St. 


e202" DWELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE ano POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
In uSE. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St. Phila 


FR, BECK & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
AND EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Request an examination of their manutac- 
tures and importations for the season of 
1886 and ’87, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 
In English, Erench, German and Jap- 
anese Goods. REAL SILK and TAP- 
ESTRY WALL HANGINGS, 
ALSO 

REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS. 
** A NOVELTY.” 

The Exhibition exceeding in variety, 
extent and art development any hereto- 
fore made. 


NEW VORK: 
89 Maiden Lane. 












ALSO 

ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
INTHEU.S.OF 7H. Great 

Sanitary 


Wall Covering. 
77 SPECIALLY 






PREPARED 
DESIGNS 
at 
PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 
Awarded the Goup MEDAL RED UCED 
Pumbition, London, est. PRICES. 


Estimates and Special Designs Furnished fr 
Entire Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR MANUFACTORE FREE FROM ARSENIC OR 
ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail:Salesreom, 


Cor. 7th Ave and aot St. 


Branch Show Room 


Cor. 5th Ave. A 30th St. 


fon lined Gernot cated . y- 


matter, and ilustrativns ~ 45 of the finest | i < 
Tesidences in the cou 
Manual on the su bject ot Sanktary 
and oe ides giving valuab‘e 
to those bog are epee or | 


comp! 
itary Heating 





HOTELS. ETC. 








UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. ¥. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 


TRAVEL. 














THE 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
POPULAK SHORT LINE. 


BETWEEN 


Ghickgo, Milwa 

oe ae 
Cedar Rapids. es Moines, 
Council Bluffs, 

Denver, cises, 


and Portland, cna: 
Itruns daily through fact Express Trains 6auipped 
wi 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb Far- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegdnt Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute te the 


SAFETY, COMFORT, SPEED AuD LUXURY 
of pases cere. ts trains make CLOSE UNION DE- 
POTC ECTIONS with tfains of branch and con- 
i hng Lines for ail points of =. io 


=. Sovoent. California, 
and British Columbia. 
It is the Torriste’ Fayorite Route to DENVER, snd 
to the famone HUNTING, FISHING afd LEASU RE 
reso 


ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 
between Chicazo an» Milwaukee ad 
“* THE SHORT LINE LIMITED ” 
betes ween Chicago, oT Paul and Minneapolis, are run 
via. THE NORTH TERN. 

All Agents sell boas via this line. Meps, Rates, 
Guides, Time of Trains, and al! information will be 
promptly furnished on application to avy Ticket 

mm = HUGHITT, General, ane er. 


Genta or Agent 


TA MAN: 


WHO I$ UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
mvcouNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


Traffic —... Chicago. 











0, ROCK ISLAND i PACIFIC RAILWAY 


ore its central position, close relation to 

pal lines Bast of Chicago, and continuous cs at 

— points West, Northwest. and Southwest, is the 
only Srue middle link in that transcontinental system 
hich invites and facilitates travel a’ “et elle in either 

lantic and Pac 

ne and Geese include Chi- 





nm, 
‘a City, Des Moine: 


Winterset, At- 
frsue ‘Knoxvills, 17 


thrie Centre and 
in, St. Jo 


"Minnesota 
termediate bei ay towns and v 


a. oo Rock Island Route 


skill oan ‘make it. Ithas Seale catetye appliances that 
mechanical us has invented and experience proved 
valuable. jt Aen operation is conservative and 
strict and exacting. The lux- 
is unequaled in 








u rt ite 
wry gf ite t—unsu: 


rpaseed in the world. 
All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt 
River consist of Comfortable Pay ae magnificent 


De Dare pecriaine excellent nee, and-betecen 
1 ars pro eg exce ea i—| 
i m and Kansas Ci 


City—restful 
Recli ng Chair 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
and Minn 


rts, picturesque 
nly fo and fishing grounds Hy Towa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca ands Rankalee. offers ters supe: 


lers betwes 
dianapolis Lat ayette and ‘Council Tafa St dos Aitinespolie Be 
venworth, K: 
Paul Sal and intermediate ney Aig lenees at of ois 
officials ACH em: Renae ote ee trains prove 
te er ee 
By ath in the jnjted States any 
informati 
aR. CABLE. 


on, address, 
&. 8T. JOHN, EA. A, BoLgeoes, 
Bres't& Gen'l My’. arr Gest shy. Gen Tee —_ 
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Iusurance, 
A PRACTICAL CASE, 


1 HAVE not read your articles about Mutual 
Insurance Companies, except one or two of the 
last. I judge you think they are not permanent 
(1), and hence cannot take the place of regular 
insurance companies. Would you include the 
‘*Teacher’s Mutual Life Assurance Association” 
of New York, N. Y., in your condemnation? (2) 

Task because one of the New York city teach- 
ers has lately become my wife, and I must decide 
whether to continue her membership. The gist 
of the principle is that each “‘ chips in” to make 
a donation to the heirs when any teacher dies, 
Of course, on the average, if there be no expenses, 
each one’s heirs get just what the deceased 
has put in. No more, no less. (3) The only 
benefit I shall derive then, probably, will be the 
advantage of her previous contributions, For 
example, she will if a member, at her death, 
draw out $500. Say she has lived one-fifth of 
her life, and contributed one-fifth of her $500— 
t.e., $100, then I should get back $500, by only 
paying the remaining $400. (4) 

Am I right in my views? And would you 
advise continuance in the Company? 

I have never invested before in a mutual com- 
pany. Am in a regular now myself. 

Yours truly, 

P. 8,—I think the above reasoning is failacivus 
unless new members are added in same numbers 
as those who die. (5) 

There is no apparent objection to pub- 
lishing the above inquiry instead of reply- 
ing to it directly, since the case presented 
may resemble other actual cases. There is 
an inaccuracy of expression in the ‘‘Mutual 
Insurance Cos.,” for all insurance is mutu- 
al; assessment societies are meant, and 
those we certainly do not consider perma- 
nent; none have yet attained any perma- 
nence, and on their present lines none can 
attain any. 

(2.) Teachers are as other persons, as 
respects insurance of life. An association 
of them for mutual insurance is almost 
certain to be in the hands of inexperienced 
persons, and to have the disadvantage of 
poor management, which actually counts 
for a great deal. No association can possi- 
bly have any advantage over others in fur- 
nishing insurance, that not being an article 
which can be bought more cheaply by co- 
Operation. lt would not occur to teachers, 
any more than to any other class, to try to 
save money by making their own clothes— 
they prefer to buy of those who make 
clothing their business. But the level- 
premium or whole-life cost of insurance is 
large—in the same sense, and for the same 
reason, that it takes $100 to pay $100—and 
so, in hundreds of classes by occupations 
and elsewhere, there spring up little asso- 
ciations which trade upon the fact of the 
low present cost of mortality and start on 
their short-lived course of making life in- 
surance popular and cheap. The fallacy 
has been pointed out thousands of times, 
yet we have no hope that mankind will be at 
all rapid in reaching a level of intelligence 
which will stop such attempts; whoever 
has charge of this column of Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT in 2886 will probably be pointing out 
the same unchanged error to changed 
readers. 

There is no reason for including or ex- 
cluding the Teachers’ Mutual. At pretty 
regular intervals, circulars of this or that 
assessment society are sent to this office, 
with a request to ‘‘expose” the plan, but it 
is impossible to treat them one by one or 
even to know the name of every one. A 
ready touch-stone is applicable to them 
all; if the talked-of rate of assessment, and 
the very cheap rate already paid for a few 
years, are inadequate, during the term of an 
average human life, to provide the ex- 
pected amount of benefit and probable ex- 
penses, there is a good presumption in 
favor of that particular society, and it is 
then worth while to investigate it more 
fully; on the contrary, ifthe rate is not 
adequate there is only one end possible, 
Anybody can apply this test for himself; if 
everybody would and did, a difficulty con- 
nected with respiration would quickly be- 
come epidemic among the assessment asso- 
ciations. 

(8.) Our friend perceives,and well states, 
an elementary fact which we wish were un- 
deratood by everybody: that (interest and 
expense being ignored) the sum of all drawn 
out for mortality is the sum of all paid in; 
it is impossible that this can be more, and 
yet assessment associations virtually stand 
c~ *he vroposition that more is to come out 








than has gonein. As anaverage, each per- 
son witdraws his own deposits; hence all 
there is in life insurance is the chance of 
becoming one of the individual members 
who die earlier than the average and thus 
draw more thaa they contribute. 

(4.) The ex-teacher, it is assumed, has 
paid in already one-fifth the face of a $500 
certificate, and the question now is whether 
to pay the remaining $400 in order to get 
back the $100. Thisis virtually the spec- 
ulative question whether it is best to give 
further credit to a doubtful customer in the 
hope of saving an existing bad debt. There 
is an insurance question also in the case, 
for if death occurs soon enough the $100 
will return a profit; but as a matter of dol- 
lars our friend must consider the chances 
that his wife will not outlive the associa- 
tion, remembering that assessment associa- 
tions always have youth with their vigor 
and that one with ten years of life is old. 
If the society were certain to outlive her, 
and also certain to pay the face of its certi- 
ficates, the policy of saving the $100 by 
continuance would be clear, but to assume 
so much is assuming a great deal. On the 
other hand, it should be remembered that the 
$100 has been in part repaid by insurance, 
of some quantity or other, already had. 

The writer thinks ‘‘ the above reasoning 
is fallacious”—that is, that to continue 
membership in order to save the $100 is 
not wise, ‘‘ unless new members are added 
in same numbers as those who die.” Such 
a condition, he will easily see by reflecting, 
cannot help the case, for any society which 
cannot go on until the last man dies, with- 
out taking in new members, is insolvent 
already, for the simple reason that each 
new entrant brings as much burden as help; 
new members keep an association alive, 
but they cannot cure a decrepit one. An 


‘old fallacy in the assessment scheme is that 


‘*new blood” will keep down the average 
age. Simple figures showing the impos- 
sibility of this have been printed here, and 
anybody can cipher it for himself in five 
minutes; it is at least as hopeless as to con- 
tinue indefinitely to borrow money at high 
interest, paying interest always out of 
principal. Starting young and paying the 
rates of youth, it is hopeless to imagine 
that a procession of young entrants can 
make those rates adequate for old age. 
Enough is paid, or not. If enough is paid, 
it cannot be so very “cheap”; if enough 
is not paid, increasing the number of the 
deficits helps nothing. 


ONE RECEIVERSHIP. 


PrruaPs a few persons outside of those 
directly interested remember the Ocean 
National Bank of this city, which about 
seventeen years ago was located at the cor- 
ner of Fulton and Greenwich streets, In 
1869, some very able burglars determined 
to do some business with it, and their first 
step was to rent the basement room directly 
underneath the bank; there, under the 
cover of some ostensible business or other, 
they pecked away, behind a blanket parti- 
tion extemporized across their premises, at 
the floor of the bank’s vault until, in the 
usually selected interval between Saturday 
and Monday, they carried off all they could 
reach. The bank never recovered from this 
blow,and in December, 1871, it passed into 
the hands of Mr. Theodore M. Davis as re- 
ceiver. 

His printed circular, issued a few weeks 
later, was tinged with hope that the trouble 
was only temporary, fur he estimated an 
excess of $587,313.02 of resources over lia- 
bilities, with the prospect of a still larger 
yieldof the assets under good management. 
There was one cloud: the burglars had 
not taken time to settle the ownership of 
what they carried off, and the owners of 
some bonds which were in the bank for safe 
keeping had sued for their value; if the 
bank was held to be liable the above 
surplus might be reduced some $200,000. 

July ist, 1873, the receiver was heard 
from in another circular in which he was 
thought to virtually promise a dividend of 
thirty-four per cent. on the stock 
as salvage to the stockholders, who, of 
course, stood last in the order of *‘ satisfac- 
tion,” using that word in its legal sense. 
This expectation—or promise—was condi- 
tioned on the bank’s being successful in 
avoiding being held to answer for these 
bonds, and the receiver expressly warned 











stockholders against signing any paper 
making concessions or promises to the bond 
owners. In the end, the bank won the suits, 
and the bond-owners had to stand the loss 
consequent on their own smart economy in 
not employing institutions intended ex- 
pressly to protect against burglars. 

Two years later, the receiver reported that 
he held $1,302,511.81 assets ‘‘ uncollected 
and not charged off as worthless,” besides 
a Portage Lake Canal Company debt 
($500,000, with interest), which latter he 
pronounced secure and ultimately to be 
realized; at this time, the total cbligations 
were stated as $390,395.63. This stood for 
another eighteen months, and then—Jan- 
uary 25th, 1877—the receiver unpleasantly 
astonished the stockholders by a notice that 
an assessment of forty per cent. had been 
levied on them; but, he added, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency was ‘‘ reserving” for 
them sundry assets which would then pe 
heavily sacrificed but would ultimately do 
well, and this resource would be utilized as 
soon as possible, etc. 

This announcement produced great commo- 
tion in Hartford, where a number of banks 
avd insurance companies were stockhold- 
ers; meetings were held, and some urged 
that the demand be not complied with, at 
least until the actual facts could be dis- 
covered and brought into the light. A pro- 
spective dividend of nearly sixty per cent. 
had shrunk to thirty-four, and then had 
bounded to the other side as an assessment 
of forty; certainly there was need of look- 
ing into this, but the majority had no 
faith that resistance would be of any use, 
and the assessment was paid. This was 
nine years ago, but although there have 
been times of buoyancy enough to float any 
but the must desperate of assets, these 
reserved assets have never floated, or at 
least have never fliated within reach or 
sight of the stockholders. A reported 
surplus of half a million converted itself 
into a deficit and assessment of four hun- 
dred thousand, and yet nobody has found 
out anything. Not long ago, the almost 
forgotten subject was recalled to the stock- 
holders by an offer—from some source said 
to be not certainly known—of fifty cents 
per share for the stock. An original in- 
vestment of $100, plus lost interest for 
years and an assessment of $40, would not 
be dazzlingly profitable at fifty cents on 
the dollar or $50 for the $140; but this is 
fifty cents per share, and the curious may 
figure the rate of return. The certificates 
should really be worth more than that for 
framing, with an appropriate black border. 

The Hartford Courané tells this story, 
and although the temptation to embellish 
for the sake of spiciness in reading may 
have been indulged a little there is nothing 
improbable in it as told, unless in being 
told of a national bank; let an insurance 
company be the subject, and the outlines 
could be filled in with almost any vigor 
and wealth of color and still keep within 
the record. 
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Mas sachasets Muttal Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
fvery policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. Vv. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEK Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretarv 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Benz. F. STEVENS, Presa. Jos. M. GIsBENs, Seo 














ABBOES,..... reveeereses ooreee- 817,846,546 65 
Liabilities. .........0....++- _ 15,238,761 16 
Total Surplus... seeeees-82,607,785 49 


ttention of the public LA aay to the New 


pa A in pate Ipeuran oe 28 ted by this Com- 
pany, of issain, ra dowment oliciee for prociesly the 

@ premium heretofore c Life Fol- 
leies. These policies on the ‘Anne al 


participate 
bution ae eee ors subject to the - 
setts non-forfeiture la’ Of 1880. ject 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in 


of the New Feature may be 


serarticnetinn Sac2e, U2 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 





AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 


Seed Catia, cocccsccscccccccccssooess $400,060 00 
PO Benne desdandoséenssssestocse 701,785 52 
Unearned premiums and other 
BAmDIICIOS. .0.0.000scevcrccsecccceseces _166,551 71 
Co $1,268.337 23 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (36 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t, 
H. B STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
H. Y WEMPLE, Secretary 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 


Americ’ 
FIRE 
Instr’ ce 
CO. 


Philadelphia. 
H ANNUAL STATEMENT 
@500,000 











1,191,413 24 
- 528,957 89 


| EE 


$2,220,371 13 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Precciont, 
1886. 





1829. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





FFICERS: 
t zs wwe EEL, Vic ce President 
ice- ent. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, EL W. KAY, 
"ae y. ay Secretary 


Agency De 
we F. teGER. Manager. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, 


C, P FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies Kg nope) sevued are incontestable for 
any cause after three 

th C 8 paid 8 once a soon as satisfactory 

= received at the H a ber 





President. 


eo of Tontine Pniimes taanadt 


CONTINENTAL 


s 
(Fire) Insurance Co. 
Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental {Broouiyay cor. Court an ‘Montague Sts. 
Buildings: apd No. 106 Broadway, E 
Reserve for re-insurance....... ¥%2.265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 
Reserve. ampletor allctaims... 553,171 26 
Capital —* in in cash.. . 1,000,000 00 
Net Sarplus.. oa - 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. o. 1886...85, 5,177,478 939 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Sufety Funds together equal $1,2Uu0.0U00 


DIRECTORS: 
HH. H. LAMPORG, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President, 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 





SAMUEL D. BABLOCK SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISs. JNO. L, RIKER, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM KRYOER 

WM. H. SWAN, HENRY F, SPAULDING, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN 8. REED, 
THFODORE F. VAIL. JOHN H EARLE, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES H BOOTH, 
WM. M RICHARDS, WM. H. HUKLBOT 
JOHN CLAFLIN EOWARD MARIIN, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX, E. ORK, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE, 
Fauesfuaaen, | “WAO8 WENDEL 
WM. G. LOW, L AWRENOE TURN URE 
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ORAR. A. DI'TOCHER,. Sec. Rrooklian Dent 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr-») = = rresident. 

In this company policy- 

holders have the advan- 

tage over those of all other 

» im Non-for- 

fettable dividends to keep 

their policies im force 
See charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 COURTLANDT ST. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AFTER CAREFUL STUDY OF THE 
USAGE OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, AND OF THE 
EXPERIENCE OF THIS SOCIETY IN 
ALL THE VARIED REFORMS INTRO- 
DUCED BY IT, THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY HAS COM- 
BINED IN ONE FORM OF POLICY ALL 
THE ADVANTAGES AND GUARAN- 
TEES WHICH CAN SAFELY AND 
PROPERLY BE UNITED, AND NOW 
OFFERS IT TO THE PUBLIC UNDER 

THE NAME OF THE 


FREE 
TONTINE 
POLICY. 


IF YOU DESIRE ASSURANCE ON 
YOUR LIFE, YOU SHOULD SECURE 
ONE OF THE EQUITABLE’S FREE 
TONTINE POLICIES; BECAUSE (1) IT 
IS 


INDISPUTABLE, 


AND YOU BUY A CERTAINTY IN- 
STEAD OF A POSSIBLE LAWSUIT; (2) 
iTIS 


UNRESTRICTED, 


AND YOU ARE NOT, AS IN ORDINARY 
CASES, PROHIBITED FROM GOING 
WHERE AND DOING WHAT YOU 
PLEASE; (3) IT IS 


NON-FORFEITABLE, 


AND YOU CAN NEVER BE DEPRIVED 
OF A JUST INDEMNITY EVEN ON 
SURRENDER; (4) ITIS 


PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY, 


AFTER DEATH, THUS PROVIDING 
AGAINST EVEN TEMPORARY EMBAR- 
RASSMENT; (5) IT IS 


PRE-EMINENTLY 
LUCRATIVE, 


IN MANY CASES PROVIDING ASSUR- 
ANCE IN LATER LIFE FOR NOTHING, 
OR YIELDING BACK THE WHOLE, OR 
NEARLY 80, OF WHAT HAS BEEN 
PAID IN BY THOSE PREFERRING TO 
WITHDRAW; (6) THE FORM OF POL- 
ICY IS 


SIMPLE, 


AND SHORN OF NEEDLESs FORMAL- 


ITY; (7) THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
UNDER TH£ POLIVY ARE 


NOT OBTAINABLE IN 
COMBINATION 


IN ANY OTHER COMPANY 


OR UNDER ANY OTHER POLICY. 

FOR TABLES OF RATES AND FULL 
EXPLANATIONS, APPLY BY LETTER 
OR IN PERSON TO 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


President, 
HENRY B, HYDE. 





mECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 
NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Oar CHARTER PERPETUAL. -— 
The Company aise ent” SAFES TNSIDE "THEME 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS at prices vy: ng from 
cording to size. 
bankers ; 
10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
for Safe Renters. 
VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME 
LOCK. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARGE. 

The Com ADMINISTKA- 
TORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 
CUTE TRUSTS of every description, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
coparate ee apart from the assets of the Company. As 


security, the Com: has a Special Trust 
capital of $1,000,000, primarily. Tesponsible for their 
trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDW President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of th? 


rust Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec 
DIRECTORS : 


Stephen A. Caldwe! William H. Merrick, 
Ww W. Clar! John B. Gest. 
C. A. Griscom, Edward T. Steel, 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 28D, 1886 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Co 
pany, submit the following Stateinent of ite 
affaires on the 3let December, 1885, 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1885, to 3ist December, 18°. ......... 83,856,61 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 

PUD, WB ices cctcsoccsesctescne ceccness 1,339,52 


teeeeeeees 85,196,143 


fotal marine premiums..,....... 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1885, to 31st December, 1885................ 83,770,094 80 


Losses paid during the same 
POTION, ....cececcccseccceeseess OL 91, 720 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 
PONBES. ...... cccccesess . $776,712 42 
The company has the following assets. 
viz 
United States and State of New Yor 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... @9,024,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 
state and claims due the company, 





estimated at.....cccccccecressssveccce secese 580,000 08 
Premium notes and bills receivable........ 1,508,148 56 
Cash in bank......scccce-ssseeeeseseee «+. 228,897 88 

AMOUNE, ..ccccccccccccceessescceccesccccce GIR 160,888 46 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding -certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the bolders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the hoi ers thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
shereon wili cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ot the “ompany for the - ear ending 
Bist December, 1855, ior which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesdav. the fourth of May next. 

By orier of the Boara, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 














TRUSTEES: 
jo, 8. LEMOYNE 
CHARLES DENNIS, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
3 CHAS. H 88H 
JAMES LO FRKED'K H OOSSITT, 
A. A. RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

M. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, MES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAB O. LOW CHAS. DL VERICH, 
THOS, B. CODDINGTON, JOHN 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, . DEN SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY. BO 18 
WitiaM E DGE, 5 y 
WILLIAM B ACY, Wil 14M D. MO GAN 
JO HN D. dEWLEIT, EDW'D FLOYD JONES. 
WILLIAM B. WERB. ANSON W. HARD, 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, THU: MAITLAND, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 





FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPOKT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount ot Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1885 


bseseed $57,835,998 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


iii iin cmiercimasaeenntneraammeieseks $13,517,426 08 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885.......... 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 

Securities and Real Estate sold)............s0-- 


8,859,577 47 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............. 


795,323 00—$18,722,103 03 


460,507 76— 3,399,069 71—#16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
I 5665 0 cc okesereaeereesanscessereseneseees 
Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies................+-..- 
Total Paid Policyhelders..........cccccccsccseces $7,681,873 75 
ee ren ee 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 
x5 bac cencnebekbusensshbendheeie atten wndewade 
I cs bn naniccupend sce sandwethscnbadabsiadinkadiasanatacwe 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
nee as additional collateral security)................ ° 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral, 
$594. 480 SERRE EE ETS iT REPRE 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,000,000.00)................ 
*Quarterly and ecmi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... ......ceeeeeee cc eeeees 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
Ce, FE CUE GE No 0 ho 00d ccenccice secsescense caee 
Re PEI 0 kbc ctndasicccccenverestercdesseseviciceesceses 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1886............... 


Market value of securities over cost on Company’s books........... 


*A delailed schedule of these tems will accompany the usual 
annual —as filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


eee eeeeeeeeees 


$2,999,109 64 


741,764 47 
8,940,999 64 


250,142 $2 
2,024.090 50 
438,446 62—$10,444.553 19 


$63,512,618 06 


$2,042,542 60 
$3,640,220 56 
6,855,532 63 
18,159,500 00 
451,500 00 
416,084 15 
878,161 65 
575,699 5C 
58,142 73 


435,284 18—$63,512,618 00 
8,351,708 32 





CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886 - 
Appropriated as follows: 


dend Fund, January 1st, 1885, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 


$66,864,321 32 


$144,424 00 
248,423 12 
41.854 06 
10,595 21 


56,200,875 00 


8,123,742 77 
29,934 03 





Cn cnsdecsrecsceee ots eeccccccccceecesececes $2,633,796 70 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... ........... 952,683 31 
DEDUOT..........0sccccee coscccccsoccecerccccccs $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 

On matured Tontines. .....-ccccccccccccccvcce 462,737 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886................cee00s ee 
Reserved for premiums paid ip advance............ceceeceeeees ° 
Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)................ 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4}¢ percent............ 


$59,799,848 19 
$7,064,473 13 
$13,225,053 94 


From the undivided surplus of $7,064,473.13 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 


ment of next annual premium. 


Death- claims Income from Insurance in 

paid Interest. force. Cash Assets. 
1881, $2,013,203 1881, $2,482,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151.760,824 Jan. 1,1 
1882, 1,955,292 1382, 2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097 Jansi°1883° “so'aoc aoe 
1883, 2,263, 1883, 712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 1875, 229,384,586 Jan. 1, 1885, 59,288,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399.06 an. 1, 1606, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,464,321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 


Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; State Standard, $9,896,773 
SURPLUS ; Jan. 1, 1886—Company’s Standard, 7,064,473; State Standard, 18,225,053 
| INCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,693,459; State Standard, $3,828 280 





TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
HENRY TUCK, 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 


ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUOK, Vice-President. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELOCG, Second Vice-President. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Young. 


AT SABINE PASS, 
OCTOBER, 1886, 





BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





Tae wind blew fiercely through the Gulf, 
The waters shoreward sweeping ; 
O’er barriers there, and high in air 
The watchers saw them leaping. 
Yet felt no fear at first; for they 
Had passed through many a danger, 
And some power, they knew, would soon sub 
due 
This mighty Texan ranger. 


Stull higher, higher dashed the spray— 
The wiaod more loudly roaring, 
While cloads o’erhead the deluge fed 
With generous outpouriog, 
Until the land for miles and miles 
Lay underneath the waters, 
And menaced by the sea and sky 
Were Sabine sons and daughters. 


Night added horror to the scene ; 
And dreadful doom awaited 

That garrison as the storm swept on 
With fury unabated. 

And soon—ah ! who can tell the hour, 
Or guess the fearful slaughter?— 

The whole of Sabine Pass, alas! 
Lay ‘neath the cruel water ! 


Above the sea, the light-house tower 
So lonely and forsaken, 

Stood bold and brave, by wind and wave 
Still rudely tossed and shaken ; 

And now and then, from depths below, 
A wave of wondrous power, 

Like Python came to quench the flame 
That glimmered in the tower. 


For two long dreary days and nights 
The tenants watched and waited, 

Nor broke their fast ; while loud the blast 
Roared and reverberated. 

And wife and children nestled there, 
Close bound in loving tether, 

Willing to share each other’s fare 
And starve or drown together. 


Hope dawns at last! A boat draws near! 
Vigil and fast are ended, 
And in the night from eerie hight 
The keeper slow descended : 
Barefooted, ragged, almost spent, 
He paused, his glances turning 
Toward the lamp o’erhead, and calmly said 
**Jt’s a half-light, sir, but it’s burning!” 


The oil was scant, but he’d made it last, 
And though shorn of its wonted beauty, 
It had buroed as guide across the tide, 
And it told of unerring duty, 
Of one who lost neither hope nor heart; 
With heroes a tribute earning 
From the hand of Fame; for though small the 
flame 
He had faithfully kept it burning! 
ew Yorx Ciry, 





ALLHALLOWE'EN, 


BY MARY B. BRUOE. 








Tue Sidney mansion was old, very old 
indeed, compared with its Mansard and 
Queen Anne neighbors. Massive white 
Corinthian columns in front and a cupola 
on the top marked the old homestead school 
of architecture to which it belonged. Its 
antiqueness was jealously ; uarded by its 
present young proprietors, Flo and Phyllis 
Sidney. Fio was married, but only to 
‘*Cousin Charlie,” so that, to her satisfac. 
tion, she was still a Sidney. 

The house stood on a wooded knoll a lit- 
tle back from the Rockbury turnpike. It 
had thusan air of remoteness which the 
family considered charming. It did not 
seem altogether charming to Pobyllis one 
evening —it was the last of October—as the 
sound of the carry-all wheels died away in 
the distance. The carry-all was taking 
Fio and Charlie to a Hallowe’en party 
from which an ill-timed influenza kept 
Phyllis. 

Thomas and Susan Griggs were part of 
the cherished antiquity. They had served 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney while they lived, had 
cared for the place during the girls’ absence 
at school, and now did the work and 
minded ‘the children,” as they still 
regarded their young mistresses, in spite of 
Flo’s year of wifehood. Thomas was gone 
with the carry-all. Susan, who was compe- 
tent to fry a doughnut, or man a house, 
was also absent. In a moment of unusual 
weakness, she had yielded to Flo’s wish 
that she should fetch her nephew Ebenezer, 


to stay until the party-goers returned. 
The errand had been prompted by a para- 
graph which Charlie had unadvisedly read 
aloud after tea, from the evening paper. 
It reported the presence of masked robbers 
in that usually peaceful region. Though 
but half credited, the rumor was disquiet- 
ing. 

Phyllis had conpany in the person of 
Miss Clark, a drese-maker, who had lately 
moved into the neighborhood. A girl 
hardly older than Phyllis, she was bravely 
fighting with her woman’s weapons of 
needle and scissors, the poverty that her 
father’s death, and the wild idle ways 
of her only brovher, had entailed. Phyllis’s 
sympathies had gone out strongly toward 
Miss Clark and her mother. It was with 
a covert wish to throw a little variety in the 
girl’s way that she had invited her to stoP 
on the way from a neighbor’s, where she 
had been working, and spend that evening 
and night at the mansion. 

When the front door was closed, locked, 
and bolted, the two young women stood 
looking into the fire in rather uneasy si- 
jence. 

“It does seem a little lonesome,” said 
Phyllis. ‘‘ Susan has had time to go there 
and back twice over.” 

“*It was just like a man for all the world, 
to read that stuff,” thought Miss Clark. 
‘** After the Hallowe’en ghost stories at tea, 
too! Tell a child not to touch matches, 
and it’s the first thing he does. Tell a 
woman not to be nervous, and she up and 
is.” 

**Oh! Susan is only stopping for a bit of 
gossip,” she said aloud. ‘‘Do lie down, 
Miss Phyllis, you look so pale.” 


The lounge, standing at right angles with 
the fireplace, was a wide, low, generously 
cushioned couch without back or ends. 
Phyllis lay down, with her white wool 
shawl about her, and a blue afgban for 
covering. Still, she shivered. 

** How absurd,” she said, *‘to be so un- 
nerved by an influenza. Hark! There is 
some one on the walk; it’s someone Bruno 
knows: I can tell by his bark.” 

A moment more and there was an abor- 
tive attempt to ring the front door 
bell. 

‘If it isa visitor, so much the better,” 
said Miss Clark. 

‘* Everybody is at the; party,” Phyllis 
said ruefully. 

‘*Who is there?” called Miss Clark 
through the door. 

‘*Me,” squeaked a childish voice. 

se Who's ‘ Me’? ” 

“Sammy; and Aunt Susan says as 
how she ketched her foot in the dark, 
and she couldn’t hardly git to our house, 
and, she can’t come home nohow, and she 
don’t want Uncle Thomas and the others 
to git mad waitin’ for Eb’nezer, and I’m 
agoin’ to find him.” 

‘*Are you sure you can find him?” 

** You bet.” 

The sound of Sammy’s flying heels 
proved that he meant to lose no time in 
his quest. 

**Won’t they catch it from Susan, for 
starting before sbe was heard from!” 
said Phyllis, trying to laugh. ‘But it 
was I hurried them off, because it’s a 
children’s party. Dear me, what if he 
shouldn’t find him!” 

*T wish,” said Miss Clark “that I 
had sent him for my brother. He is 
keeping indoors with a cold, sol know 
he’s at home. Mother would be so glad 
to have him pass an evening in some- 
body’s house, being of some. use, like 
folks. Would you mind bis sitting in 
the dining-room with a book?” 


**No, nor his listening to you read in 
here,” suid Phyllis. ‘“‘I wish you had 
thought of it, for your mother’s sake as 
well as ours.” 

“Frank is as strong as a lion and, 
when he is sober, as gentle as a lamb,” 
said the sister, with softening voice. 

**He used to be such a bright good 
little fellow. Sometimes I think he will 
come out right yet. I suppose you 
wouldn’t want me to run home for him. 
It wouldo’t take ten minutes.” 

**I think I would rather be alone ten 
minutes now than risk our being by our- 
selves half the night. You will fly; won't 
you?” 





“You bet,” as Sammy said. ‘ ‘I will 


lock the front door on the outside, so 
that you needn’t get up.” 

She threw a shawl about her and sped 
away. Bruno, who was much too fond 
of general society for a watch-dog, tried 
to follow her, but she ordered him sharp- 
ly back. He obeyed at first; but when 
she had closed the gate, Phyllis heard 
him bound across the lawn and over the 
fence. This was a desertion she.bad not 
reckoned upon. She was tempted to wrap 
herself in the afghan, and go too; but 
a wholesome dread of a scolding from 
Susan, added to her conscious unfitness, 
checked the impulse. 

Flo and Pay)lis Sidney were known 
amorg their friends as the pretty blondes. 
Phyllis’s hair was flaxen rather than gold, 
and as soft and fluffy as raveled silk. 
Her look and manner were of such ex- 
ceeding softness that her teacher used to 
say she was the most feminine woman 
she had ever known. Just now she 
looked and felt pathetically feminine. She 
was not given to nervous fancies, but to- 
night a sense of coming ill oppressed her. 
She tried hard to resist it, but she 
could not help listening as though her 
very life depended upon it—listening to 
the crackle of the logs on the andirons; 
to the wind giving the incoming No- 
vember a minor serenade in the hem- 
locks; to the tick, tick, of the ancestral 
clock in the hall. 

The clock and the situation reminded 
Phyllis of a certain evening when she 
and Flo were children. Their father and 
mother were out, and a playmate, John- 
ny Roland, had come to listen with them 
to Susan’s stories. Of a sudden, all their 
wits had been put to flight by a sound 
like the crack of doom. She smiled, re- 
calling how they armed themselves with 
shovels and pokers, and, as Susan said, 
‘*ramshacked” the house till they discovered 
that a falling weight in the old clock, 
not ghost, robber, or earthquake, had 
caused the crash. 

Phyllis next tried to fix her attention 
upon the familiar objects in the sitting- 
room—the tall book.case behind her 
lounge, the quaint secretary, the lion- 
clawed center-table, the vases on the high 
mantel, brought from China by a sea-far- 
ing progenitor. The portraits were almost 
like living presences, the dear father and 
mother, herself and Flo, with wide skirts 
and pantalets, and a poodie—and the lit_ 
tle brother that died; she wondered she 
did not oftener wish he had lived; he 
would be a noble man now, just twenty- 
one. Poor Miss Clark! She was glad her 
horrid brother was coming. She had 
shrunk from him once when he stopped 
at the house on an errand, but now she 
would be very nice to him for his sister’s 
sake, and his mother’s. 

She did hear something! Could it be 
Ebenezer Griggs at the back door, with 
Susan’s key? No. It was only a bough 
scraping against the piazza roof. Nobody 
would dare disturb a lighted house at 
half past eight o’clock and within call of 
the turnpike. 

Still, she dit hear something! What was 
more, she fel something—a sudden cold 
ness in the room, as when a door of the 
unwarmed pa:lors across the hall was 
opened. That creaking was the hinge of 
the back paror door. That was the 
springing board under the hall carpet. 
Houses, as well as people have ‘‘ ways” 
for those who know them. 

They had come. God help her! 

Phyllis felt like one in a night-mare. 
She doubtedif she could move. But she 
did. Swittly, noiselessly, she rolled her- 
self, afghan and all, off and under the 
lounge. The valance hid her. Muffled 
steps approached the sitting-room door, 
and stopped. She felt that eyes were 
peering in. 

‘* You see I’m right,” she heard, in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘‘The house is empty. 
The family was in that carry-all. The 
girl found it dull, I suppos>, and ran 
down the road with adog. I call this 
better than hanging around in the cold, 
till it’s time to crack our job.” 

Through the worn spots in her screen, 
Phyllis could see two large men eater the 
room, each carrying a revolver. More 
awful than their weapons were the black 








human faces. She wondered that she did 
not die. Instead, she was horrivly alive 
in every nerve and fiber of her shuddering 
being. 

“This is uncommonly comfortable,” 
said the first speaker, still in a half whis- 
per, lolling into Charlie’s arm-chair by the 
fire. When the other had made sure that 
the window shades and curtains were 
closely drawn, he too, approached the 
hearth. 

““You calkerlate too much on yer com- 
fort,” he said, in a surly monotone, ‘‘to 
rise in the profession. And that grave- 
yard bark o’youra would wake the dead.’ 

‘““Td keep it in if the house wesn’t 
empty. They’re all gone to a Hallowe'en 
party.” 

‘* Hallowe’en! Is this Hallowe'en? I 
haint thought o’such a thiog this forty 
year.” 

‘What do you say to some grub?,” 
said the first mask. ‘‘ Famous cook here.” 

** Acquaintances?” 

‘“*No, or I shouldn’t give them this 
kind of a surprise party.” 

‘** You'll git over them notions!” with an 
Oath. 

‘*What’s the use stifling in this thing 
here?” Suiting the action to the word, 
the man in Charlie’s chair took off his 
mask and laidit, with his pistol, on the 
table. 

The other man also unmasked, more 
cautiously ; thrusting his mask and pistol in- 
to his pocket. He stood fronting the lounge. 
A shaggy, grizzled beard and a slouched 
hat left nothing visible of his face buta 
pair of sharp, deep-set eyes, and a fox-like 
nose. 

Each time that the first mask spoke, Phyl- 
lis was conscious o* a hateful familiarity 
in his voiee, only half disguised by the 
hoarseness of cold and aslight thickness 
of liquor. As he now rose and took the 
lamp to leave the room, she raw his face. 
It was Frank C’ark, Miss Clark’s brother, 
the oaly son of his mother, and she a 
widow. 

Phyllis heard them inthe pantry, and 
then in the dining-room, bandling silver. 
Would no one ever come? A flash from the fire 
fell on the revolver left onthe table. Quick 
as thought, Phyilis darted from her hiding- 
place, seized the weapon and returned. 
She knew how to handle it, and how to 
use it, too. And use it she would, if need 
came. The soft, feminine Phyllis felt 
like an Amazon at that moment. 


She had been none too guick; for there 
was Clark again entering the room. He 
poeketed the mask, and fumbled about 
the table, floor and arm-chair. Then he 
gave alow, peculiar whistle. It was an- 
swered, and almost instantly the other 
man was with bim. 

‘*Look here now,” said Clark, sullenly, 
‘©T call that a poortrick ona pal. Give 
me my pop, I say.” 

‘* Who’s got yer pop? It’s where you 
was fool enough to leave it. Nobody aint 
been here to take it.” 

‘Tl show you I’m not so fresh as you 
think,” cried Clark, seizing the man’s col- 
lar. ‘*Give me that pistol! Do you hear?” 

The boy’s face was purple, the older 
man’s livid with rage. The fox was changed 
into a savage wolf. 

** You’ve give me the lie, and you Il take 
it bk, or it’ll be worse for you,” snarled 
the Aan. 

‘*T'll take it back when I take my pistol,” 
retorted the boy. 

They closed in a throat-to-throat strug- 
gle. Only the wolf was armed. The boy 
had him by the wrist. They swayed to and 
fro, well matched in brute strength and 
brute fury. The air trembled with their 
blasphemies. The white-souled girl might 
as well be looking and listening in Hell. 

The wolf was getting the mastery. 
‘*Take it back,” he yelled, *‘ or I’llsend you 
where I sent Ruggles.” His revolver was 
at the boy’s head. 

It had all taken but a moment. 

‘Stop! I took it!” Phyllis’s voice rang 
into the second’s lull. A double start threw 
the pistol to the floor, one barrel emptying 
itself into the wainscoting. Phyllis hardly 
heard the report 

“If you pick it up I'll shoot you dead.” 

She spoke steadily, and the hand was firm. 
that held the cocked revolver. 
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not at the weapon, but at her. The light 
from the fire and the hall only half revealed 
her tall, slight figure behind the lounge, 
against the dark bookcase, with the azure 
afghan and white shaw! clinging about her. 
Her hair gleamed like an aureole; her 
colorless faee was stern and fearless; her 
eyes flashed with deep indignation. 

‘* Frank Clark,” she said, ‘‘ I have saved 
your life. I wouldn’t see you murdered 
for whatI had done. But it is for your 
mother’s sake you are spared. The thought 
of her made me dare to speak. For her 
sake God will give you another chance. 
Oh! it she knew this, it would kill her. But 
she shau’t know it, if you will change. I 
will never tell, if you will change. What 
if you lay there—there—dead, and she 
came and looked at you? Waat if you had 
met God like that? Horrible! horriole!” 

Clark trembled and slunk backward . 

It was the deep-set eyes of the almost 
murderer that now drew Phyllis’s gaze. 
She still held the revolver, but mechanic- 
ally. She was no longer afraid of the bur- 
glars. They were afraid of her, and she 
knew it. A change shecould not account 
for had paised over the grizzled face, but 
now distorted with evil passions. It looked 
younger, less repelling, less animal. It be- 
trayed a sort of moral panic. 

**God has had mercy on you, too,” said 
Phyllis. ‘‘ You, with your gray hairs, to be 
dragging down aboy like that, all but mur- 
dering him like the other! Didn’t you have 
a mother, and didn’t she love you, and per- 
haps pray for you? May be God thought 
of her, as well as of that boy’s mother, just 
now, and stopped you. Bethankful, if you 
can. Repent, if you can.” 

It seemed as though he hardly heard her, 
every faculty was so centered in his gaze. 


Sharp barking, excited voices, Lurried 
steps were heard without. 

**Come! Are you deaf? Come!” ex- 
claimed Clark, pulling himself together and 
catching his companion’s arm. Like one 
in a trance, the man let himself be dragged 

into the hall. There he broke from Clark 
and again looked into the room. 

“Gone! Iknow’d it!” he muttered. 

The back parlor door with the creaking 
hinge was closed just as the front door 
opened, Bruno burst in, barking franti- 
cally. 

‘*What’s the matter? Was that pistol 
shot in here? Here’s apistolon the floor, 
Miss Phyllis! Miss Phyllis! Where are 
you?” 

Miss Clark was scarcely less frantic than 
Bruno. 

‘Phyllis! Where are you?” repeated the 
young man who had come in with her. 

Bruno found Phyllis where she had sunk 
fainting behind the lounge. 

“Good heavens! Another pistol!” 
screamed Miss Clark. ‘‘ls she shot, Mr. 
Roland? Is she killed?” 

John Roland lifted Phyllis to the lounge, 
and she opened her eyes. 

** Thank God!” he exclaimed, and bend- 
ing over her, he called her by endearing 
names he had never dared breathe to her 
before. 

‘Ob, John!” said Phyllis, and began to 
cry convulsively. 

‘*Tt’s the best thing- she can do,” said 
Miss Clark, at the same time trying to 
soothe her. ‘* Now I'll go tothe door and 
give the alarm, and let Bruno out.” 

*No! No! No!” sobbed Phyllis, ex- 
Citedly. ‘‘Dun’t call! Don’t let Bruno 
out!” 

** They can’t hurt bim! They’ve left their 
pisto!s!” persisted Miss Clark. ‘‘Id like to 
see them torn limb from limb, the arch 
fiends:” 

** Don’t!” said Phyllis, putting up her 
hand as if in self-defense. ‘Don’t talk 
80!” 

“Do let them be since they’re gone,” 
said John Roland, in an aside to Miss 
Clark. ‘‘ Yousee you only fret Miss Sid- 
ney. Wouldn’t a cup of strong coffee do 
her good?” . 

‘‘Make it here, please,” said Phyllis. 

Miss Clark went for the coffee, biggin 
and other necessaries, and returoed in new 
consternation. 

“They have rummaged the pantry,” 
she said to Mr. Roland, “and actually had 
a good part of the silver packed into two 
bags. It wa3a sin not to shoot them with 
their own pistols.” 





Phyllis heard, but said nothing. She was 
sobbing now, quietly as a child. When 
she had taken tne coffee and let Miss Clark 
and Jobn bathe her forehead and hands 
with cologne water, she was herself again, 
and could talk of what had happened. 
She told about hearing the window, the 
door, the steps and the voices; how she 
hid just in time; and how they left a pis- 
tol, and she got jt; and they quarreled, 
and dropped a pistol that went off. 

‘*You poor, poor, poor little thing! ” in- 
terrupted Miss Clark. ‘‘ It must have seemed 
like pandemonium. What a sercv we 
came the second we did! Were their masks 
black? ’”’ 

It did not occur to either of the ques- 
tioners that the burglars might have un- 
masked. 

‘*Tell me how you happened to come, 
John,” said Phyllis. 

** Because Miss Clark came for me. I 
was just starting for the party, expecting 
to see you there, when Miss Clark, all out 
cf breath, appeared at the door. She had 
found her house shut up, her mother out, 
and her brother gone to bed, the woman 
next door told her. I,think you might have 
sent for me at first, Phyllis.” 

**Ob! then you wouldn’t have been in 
evening dress, just forme. 1 was thinking 
before—before it happened—of that night 
ages and ages ago when the clock weight 
gave us such a fright. You remember how 
you went after the noise with the kitchen 
poker. You seem fated to assist at my ad- 
ventures.” , 

‘“*Happy fate,” he said, ‘‘ that lets me 
assist yo" in anything.” 

Miss Clark, armed with one of the pistols 
and attended by Bruno, now, started to 
make the round of the house. 


‘“*T want your help,” said Phyllis, 
eagerly. ‘‘ You know Miss Clark’s brother 
—what a bad fellow he is? He is breaking 
their hearts. Could you give him a place 
in the Works? And will you be kind to 
him, and patient, and friendly? People say 
you are so nice with the workmen. Tell 
him it’s for their sakes—his mother’s and 
sister’s. Never mention me to him, uever. 
Will you do it, Johnny?” 

That was the first time she had called 
him by the old, childish name since she 
came from school, a young lady. By that 
token he would have saddled himself with 
all the loafers in Rocksbury, and there were 
plenty of them. 

Miss Clark reappeared, she and Bruno, 
in the highest excitement. She carried at 
arm’s length the kitchen tongs, by which 
she held a man’s slouched hat. ‘It was 
on the back parlor floor, under the open 
window,” she gasped. 

Phyllis was only thankful it was not 
Frank Clark’s hat. 

At this juncture Ebenezer Griggs arrived, 
having got his summons via a number of 
individuals, of whcm Sammy was only the 
first. His knees smote together, as he 
beard what he had escaped. 

‘*If I'd only ’a’ ben here,” he said, as ar- 
ticulately as he could for chattering teeth: 
**T tell you there’d ’a’ ben some tall ske- 
daddlin’.” 

‘*] believe it,” said John Roland, with 
gravity. 

Of course they all sat up for the party- 
goers. And of course it was morning be- 
fore Flo and Charlie had half expressed 
their horror and wonder, and their pity for 
Phyllis. She did not look like a subject 
for pity, with her bright eyes and flusned 
cheeks. But, as Miss Ciark predicted, she 
paid for that crying-up the next day, and, 
indeed, for some time after. 

The complication of her experience in a 
degree mitigated its bald horrors. Of that 
she said nothing. It was her first secret 
from Flo; but Filo never had secrets from 
Charlie, nor from anybody in particular, 
and Phyllis was glad to let the story stand 
in the version first jumped at, that she had 
beheld only the black masks of the bur- 
glars, and that they had not suspected her 
presence, but were frightened away by the 
timely arrival of the rescuing party. Such 
a secret was a terrible burden for sucha 
heart, but she saw no escape from it. At 
times she would almost try to persuade her- 
self that it was only a delusion that one of 
the villains was Frank Clark, aod she had 
saved his life and told him—and a mur- 
derer—to be good. 





It was no thanks to the old, experienced 
house-breaker that the ‘wo effected their 
escape that evening. The apparition in 
the sitting room had seemed to paralyze 
the man, and Clark fairly dragged him 
through the window, across the grounds, 
and into the lane, where a light buggy was 
in waiting. They clambered in, and Clark 
started up the horse, that, while tied, had 
stood still asa stock, but now, with a sino- 
gularly noiseless gait, made good speed 
along the lonely back road. Not a word 
was spoken. Clark grew every moment 
more nervous. He began to see the import 
of that confession which had been blurted 
out by his companion in his frenzy of rage. 
M ght not he pay dear for having heard it? 

When the first straggling lights of Platt- 
ville greeted their eyes his silent companion 
laid a hand upon the reins. 

** Slow up!” he said, in a hollow voice. 

‘*What ails you, Dobson?” Clark de- 
manded, as he slowed up. 

‘That there warn’t no living woman! 
You know that!” said Dobson. 

Clark was silent. 

** It warn’t you she was after; twas me,”’ 
the man went on, in that strange voice. 
‘*She meant you well forsake of your 
mother. But she come to stop me killin’ 
you. She meant me all the time. I know’d 
it. But I know’d it better after she set 
them two blue eyes on me. Clark, that 
there was my mother!” 

The man was trembling violently, and a 
strange noise in his throat made Clark 
think he was dying. 

**Come, cheer up!” he said. 
better see a doctor. 


‘Taint my body. 


* You'd 
You’re sick, Dobson.” 

It’s in here,” strikipg 
his breast. ‘‘I’ve had it afore; but never 
like this. This is my call. I know it. 
Jest you listen now. Motker she died 
forty—yes, more’n fifty year ago. It wasa 
Hallowe’en. I haint thought of it, not this 
torty year. Bat I rec’lect the night cos 
Dad hai been having it high at the tavern, 
and when he come hum—hum was a cellar 
—she lay dead, and me, a kid, crying beside 
her fit to kill.” 

That noise in the man’s throat stopped 
him for a moment. Then he went on 
again: 

‘* ve seen her lookin’ jest as she did yon- 
der with her yaller hair, standin’ beside my 
bed when Dad had been abusin’ me or her. 
It was mostly when he done it to me that 
she got that look in her blue eyes that cowed 
him, sober or drunk—drunk it was mostly. 
But after be’d went out, down she'd go all 
of aheap, and catch me with them soft 
hands o’ hern—she hadn’t never been 
raised to hard work—and she’d cry—how 
she’d cry—and, and—pray”— 

Clark knew now that the noise in the 
man’s throat was sobs. The bare grizzled 
head was bowed on those horny hands. 
They were expert at picking locks; they 
had been stained with blood; when before 
were they wet with tears? Clark was not 
yet wholly hardened by sin, and his 
mother’s kiss had been that day upon his 
cheek. He felt the tears starting, as he 
put his arm about the shoulder of the man 
who hadn’t murdered him. 

‘*T say, comrade,” said he, ‘‘ don’t take 
itso hard. There’s time yet.” 

‘*There’s time for you. She said so!” 
said the man, raising his head and drawing 
his sleeve across his eyes. ‘‘ You’ve gota 
chance. Use it; you'll never git another. 
Gohumto yer mother. Act so’s she kin 
rest in her grave, and won’t have to walk 
to save you. I’d most clean forgot all I’ve 
told you. But it come back when I see her. 
That’s how things do come back all to onct 
when you've got yer call. I picked a feller 
out o’ the bay one night—lI hev done a few 
good turns along with the bad—and he told 
me he seen his life like a picter. That’s 
how it was yonder. If she’d ’a’ lived as 
yourn did, I might ben different. ‘'d 
ought a ben different. But she died. 
I couldn’t ben more’n six. And Dad 
he trained me, till he got killed in a fight. 
Then I shifted for myself, and this is what 
I've come to. I'd forgot her; but she 
hadn’t forgot me. Lord! ‘live or dead, 
what a thing a motber is!” 

Clark did not so much as think of argu- 
ing against the man’s idea. For the mo- 
ment he half believed it himself. 

** She’ll never tell on you,” the man went 
on. ‘She said she wouldn’t; and besides 





when I looked back she was gone; she 
warn’t no more there ’n before she come. 
Don’t you ever Jet on you know Bill Dob- 
son. If he hangs ‘taint no concern 0’ 
yourn. I tell you what I’m agoin’ to do. 
I’m agoin’ to set you down here to make 
tracks for your mother, and I’m agoin’ to 
give myself up, and give up the bvodle. 
The ticker you took’s with the rest. And 
I’m agoia’ to give my savin’s to Ruggles’s 
widder. She said to repent. D’ye spose 
she’d call that repentin’?” 

‘**T am sure God would,” said Clark, won- 
dering at his own words. 

He tried to protest against Dobson’s giv- 
ing himself up. He might as well have 
talked to the north wind that was now 
driving a stinging sleet into their faces. 

‘* Good-by,” said the man,as Clark got 
down from the buggy. ‘‘ Good-by.” 

So, ina darkness as black as had been 
their deeds together, they parted. 

It was a week before Miss Clark came to 
see Phyllis. Frank had been very ill. He 
went out that night in all the storm. But 
his illness had seemed to make a new man 
of him. He had made fair promises before, 
but thistime his repentance seemed real. 
And Mr. Roland had been so kind. He 
had had long talks with Frank and had ac- 
tually offered him a place in the Works as 
soon as he was well. 

**Isn’t it too good to believe?” said Miss 
Clark. ‘‘Mother thinks it’s in answer to 
her prayers, and I don’t know but she’s 
right. And oh! Miss Phyllis, you are so 
good, and Mrs. Roland is so good—do tell 
me if it is true, the lovely things people 
are saying about you.” 

For answer Phyllis held her left hand 
before her face; but the sparkle of the dia- 
mond was not so bright as her smiles and 
blushes. 

That evening John Roland made one of 
the group about the fireside at the mansion. 
Charlie sat in his arm-chair, the same the 
first mask had occupied, and read.his paper. 

‘* Listen to this!” he exclaimed. 

““*Late last Tuesday night, the 31st 
ult., the constable at Plattville was startled 
by the appearance of a rough-looking man, 
hatless and dripping with the storm. He 
gave his name as Bill Dobson, a notorious 
robber of houses and banks, who has for 
years eluded the police in different parts of 
the country. He told where his latest booty 
was concealed, and made the further start- 
ling statement that he was the mysterious 
murderer of Ruggles, and said that he 
wished his savings given to Ruggles’s 
widow. He was taken for acrank. Still 
it was thought better to sift the matter and 
to keep it quiet. The man appeared much 
broken and was suffering from a chronic 
heart difficulty. Yesterday a minister was 
sent for, but before he reached the lock-up 
the man was dead. At the last he roused 
himself from his lethargy and tried to speak 
to some imaginary person by the bed-side. 
The doctor heard him say ‘mother’ and ‘I 
repent.’ This singular story’— Why, Phyllis, 
child, don’t cry so.” 

“Iv’s all your fault, Charlie,” exclaimed 
Fio. ‘‘Of course it brings Hallowe’en back 
to her. It couldn’t be that man, though there 
was the hat. I said she’d have to go away 
to get over it. Ob! where is my smelling 
bottle?” 

John Roland, who understood it all, said 
nothing, but drew the aureoled head to his 
bosom. 

NEw York City. 


THE FATE OF THREE LITTLE 
HUNTERS. 


BY LILLIE E. MORGAN. 








TuR£E little hunters out would go 
A hunting, one summer day ; 
Whether their tasks were done or no; 
Bo off to the woods went they. 


Three little lads from duty’s rule 
A-wandering far away ; 

Or bathing in the big mill pool, 
Quite in the usual way. 


Three little mothers at the door, 
In a peremptory way 

Asking three little sunburnt boys 
Just where they had spent the day. 


Three little hunters very red, 
All out on the fence to cool; 
Drying their eyes, shaking their heads 
Over despotic home rule. 
CornnwaLt-on-Hupson, N.Y. 
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SHE WOULD BE A QUEEN. 


BY OHARLES BARNARD. 








THovuGH only six years old, and small for 
her age, she was often called the ‘‘ Great 
Reader.” At any rate, she had read so 
many books that people said she was a great 
reader, so it must have been her right 
name. Some of her friends, particularly 
her mother, said her real name was Aman- 
tha Jane. However, this is a small affair, 
for she often remarked that her name 
should have been Victorene Isabella Hor- 
tense. Being truly a grea! reader of books 
she knew all about kings and queens, maids 
of honor, fairy god-mothers and other grand 
people, and firmly believed that, if things 
had been properly arranged when she was 
born, she might have been a queen herself. 
On being told one day that there were no 
kings or queens in the United States, she 
said: ‘‘ When I grow up I shall move to 
Europe avd go into the maid of honor busi- 
ness for some real live queen.” 

Now the Great Reader lived in a third 
floor flatin New York City. This is impor- 
tant, because very strange things sometimes 
happen in flats. The rooms are allin arow 
and there are the strangest kind of windows 
looking out on wells in the hall, and curious 
elevators where the coal and ice and all the 
things from the stores come up out of a 
black hole. In the morniog the milk man 
calls up the deep well as if he were an imp 
in some wizard’s cave. Then, too, if you 
visit a flat, you ring the bell, and the front 
door solemnly opens of its own accord, as 
if it were some magic palace door. In fact 
a flat is said to be a bewitching place to live 
in, and, if you are sharp, you may fiada 
witch on the stairs or hear a black slave 
chained in the cellar and pumping water 
for the people who live up-stairs. 

Besides liviag in such a singular place 
Amantha Jane had agod-mother. She had 
never met her god-mother, except when she 
was very small; in fact, whea only two 
days old, and being very busy at the time, 
she never noticed how’ the god-mother 
looked. 

One afternoon, when the Great Read- 
er’s mother had gone out shopping, and 
her father was down town at his office, 
there came a ring at the door. Being deep- 
ly interested in a fairy book, she paid no 
attention. Then came another ring. 

‘*Deary me! I forgot the girl had gone 
out. I suppose 1 must let her in.” 

So saying, she went to the kitchen, and tak- 
ing hold of a big handle on the wall, she gave 
astout pull. Nothing seemed to happen,and 
she went back to the front sitting-room and 
took up her book again. It was a particu- 
larly interesting place, telling about a fairy 
queen who went to school to study the 
general queen business, and being deeply 
interested, Amantha Jane did not notice 
the door open. Suddenly she looked up, 
aud there stood before her the strangest 
little old woman she had ever scen. She 
was surprised that she hado’t a word to say, 
and quite forgot her manuers. 

‘*T am your god-mother,” said the little 
woman. 

“ Not my fairy god-mother?” 

‘Well, no; though they do say that 
when I was young! was a witch of a thing. 
My father is a King, if that will interest 
you.” 

‘* Not a real live King?” 


“Yes. He keeps a shoe store in Rhode 
Island. Heis called one of the Kings of 
Pawtucket.” 


Amantha Jane had never in all her fairy 
books read apy such remarkable statements, 
and she sat staring at the little woman in 
silence for seventy-five seconds. 

“T am surprised,” said the woman, ‘‘ that 
you don’t treat your god-mother with 
more respect. You should offer me a seat 
and help me take off my crown. I weara 
crown—in my hat. Besides, I gave my 
trunk to one of your household retainers, 
with the request that he bring it up for me. 
You keep curious servants in this house, 
for be never said so much as ‘ Yes, Marm.’ 
I think he must be a dumb waiter.” 

The Great Reader hardly knew what to 
say tothis speech. She wanted to laugh, 
but feared the god-mother might not like it. 

‘Yes, Marm. IT’l go to the elevator for 
it. Please take a seat. Mother will come 
home very soon.” 

The god-mother seemed to be satisfied, 





and sat down, and Amarantha went to the 
elevator, and there, sure enough, on the 
waiter was a small, black trunk, plainly 
marked ‘‘ King.” There could be no doubt 
about it. This was the daughter of some 
King. Her god-mother must be a real 
princess, and, of course, able to give her 
anything she wished. She took the little 
trunk from the elevator, and wondered if 
it was full of pearls and diamonds. It 
seemed very light, so ligat, indeed, she had 
no trouble in carrying it to the spare room, 
where she put it on the floor by the bed. 

‘If she is my truly fairy god-mother, 
perhaps she will take me to see the Kings 
of Pawtucket. Now I must hurry back and 
see her take off her crown.” 

To her surprise she found her god-mother 
bad taken off her hat and laid aside her 
cloak, and was making herself quite at 
home in the big arm-chair. There was not 
a sign of acrownto be seen, and she didn’t 
quite like to ask what had become of it. 

‘* Take a seat, good child, I want to talk 
with you.” 

Amantha Jane sat down ona stool be- 
fore her god-mother und wondered what 
would happen next. 

** How old are you now?” 

‘*Six and three months, marm.” 

‘*You read fairy stories, I see.” 

‘Yes, marm. l’ve read a great many.” 

‘*Mercy me! What’s going to become 
of you? What shall you do when you grow 
up?” 

**T don’t know. I’ve tbought I'd like to 
keep school or do preserves, but, if I could, 
I'd prefer to go into the queen business.” 

‘*You would like to be a queen?” 

“Yes, marm, if I-could find a small 
kingdom. I would not care to be bothered 
with an army and many councilors, but 
just to be a regularjqueen, aud have every- 
body do just what I say.” 

** Tm glad you are so modest about it. 
Iv’s very fortunate I came to-day, and, if 
you don’t mind, I'll give you a little king- 
dom, and make you a queen right away. 
You are sure you shall iike it?” 

**Oh! yes, marm! I know I shall enjoy it 
very much. Can I be a queen right here in 
the flat?” 

‘Certainly. My fourcousins came with 
me from Rhode Island, but they stopped 
at Macy’s to buy some presents for you; 
they are a little late. Of course, now that 
you are a qucen, you cannot see any one 
but very lofty persons. My four cousins 
are all little kings, and they shall wait on 
your Majesty.” 

So many queer things had been said by 
the god-mother that this last speech 
seemed quite proper, and Amantha Jane 
merely nodded her head to signify that she 
was quite satisfied with the arrangement. 
Just then the door-bell rang. 


* Sit still, your Majesty. That must be 
the young kings come to pay their respects 
to you. I'll goto the door and explain to 
them that your Majesty is ready to receive 
them. Perhaps, if you have a throne ly- 
ing round anywhere, you had better get 
it.” 

‘* We haven’t any just now, marm; but I 
could put the big cushion in the arm-chair 
for a throne.” 

**That will do very well. You fix the 
throne and I will receive your royal vis- 
itors.” 

Then the god-mother left the room and 
carefully closed the door. The Great 
Reader took up her fairy-book and won- 
dered if all that sbe had heard was true. 
There wascertainly nothing like it in the 
book. Then she heard anumber of peo- 
ple come up the stairs and heard a long 
conversation going on in whispers in the 
hall. 

‘*T wonder what it all means. Perhaps 
I'd better sit in the big chair in case the 
kings should come in.” 

Just then the door opened and the god- 
mother marched solemnly tn, followed by 
four nice looking boys, who seemed to be 
brothers. Each boy had a bundle marked 
with a red star, and she knew they had al 
been to Macy’s. 

‘Your Majesty,” said the god-mother, 
**these are the four kings from Rhode 
Island. They have come to kiss your hand 
and give you some presents. This is 
Queen Hortense Victoria Elizabeth Theresa, 
my lords, and you can kiss her hand in 
turn.” 





Upon which each of the boys gravely 
took her hand and kissed the tips of her 
fingers. 

“Now, my Lords, you may offer your 
gifts to her Majesty.” 

Each boy then offered her some candy 
from the paper bags in their hands, and 
bowing very low as he did so. 

The Great Reader hardly knew what to 
say or do. The boys were so grave and 
80 polite that she felt quite oppressed by 
the grandeur of the occasion. She tock 
some of the candy from each, but really 
could not eat it, and put it in her pocket. 
Then came an awful pause in which no- 
body said a word. The silence was becom- 
ing dreadful when she mustered up cour- 
age to say: 

‘*T suppose I can get down now and play 
with the boys? ” 

‘Dear no! What an idea! A queen can’t 
play; but if she wants to be amused, why 
of course, they can play for her. My 
Lords,” said the god-mother, speaking to 
the four boys: ‘‘ you can play leap-frog 
for the entertainment of the queen.” 

Her Majesty tried to look serious and 
put onall the dignity possible while the four 
boys solemnly pushed the furniture back 
and began to play leap-frog on the carpet, 
The god-mother sat in a chair and smiled 
beautifully as if she greatly enjoyed the 
performance. Suddenly one of the little 
boys,in trying tojump over the biggest boy, 
missed his footing and both boys rolled over 
on the floor. The others laughed, and her 
Majesty stuffed her handkerchief in her 
mouth and grew very red in the face. The 
god-mother looked solemn, as if she did 
not approve of such conduct in a young 
queen. 

**My Lords! When you amuse the queen 
you must be more serious. Laughter is 
quite out of place.” 

‘*Oh dear!” said her Majesty to herself. 
**It isn’t very funny to be a queen.” 

‘* Perhaps your Majesty is tired,” said the 
god-mother. ‘If so, my Lords, you may 
give up playing leap-frog.” 

The boys at once stopped playing, and 
sat down in a row opposite the queen. Her 
Majesty felt sure that she was rather young 
in the queen business,and sat still and tried 
to look as majestic as she could. 


**My Lords” said the god-mother, “ you 
have forgotten to present your distinguished 
consideration. King Adolphus Seigfried 
Bilderwhacker, you are the cldest. You 
may present your distinguished considera- 
tions first.” 

At once the oldest boy stood up and, ap- 
proaching the queen, said in a solemn man- 
ner: 

‘*“Your sublime and serene Highness! 
May you live forever and part of the next 
week. Your exalted and auspicious Maj- 
esty is only equaled by your gracious con- 
descension and pleasing manners. Every- 
body smiles in your august presence, and 
the entire world bows, bows, bows, the 
knee—I mean takes off its hat. Allow me 
to present to your Majesty my distinguished 
consideration, Bilderwhacker, King of Paw- 
tucket.” 

The pcor little quee= never felt so dread- 
fully in her life. Sane wanted to cry, and 
could only blush. She did not dare to look 
the young king in the face, for she felt 
sure he was making fun of her. 

“It is plain,” said the god-mother, ‘‘that 
your Majesty is weary.” 

“Yes,” said Amantba Jane, ‘I never 
was in the queen business before, and be- 
sides, none of my books ever said a word 
about distinguished considerations and 
things like that.” 

She would have said more, but just at 
that moment the dour was timidly opened, 
and a young girl of about the queen’s age 
came in. Her Majesty knew her at once. 
It was the washer-woman’s daughter. The 
child seemed poor, and was evidently dis. 
tressed about something. She began to 
speak as soon as she entered the door. 

‘*Manthy, if you please, Johnnie’s very 
sick.” Then, suddenly seeing the god- 
mother and the four kings, she stopped 
abruptly and bowed to them all. ‘* Didn’t 
know as you had company, but if you 
could lend mother part of this week’s 
pay, it would help buy medicine.” 

Her Majesty never felt so uncomfortable 
in her life. She wished the kings and the 
god-mother had never appeared, and, has- 





tily getting down from the throne, she 
said to the child: 

‘*Mother’s out, Tildy, but I'll tell her as 
soon as she comes back. I haven’t any 
money myself.” 

‘Your Majesty,” said the god-mother, se 
verely. ‘‘ You forget yourself. Let one 
of the kings wait on you. Edwia Augustus, 
King, lendsome of your treasure to her 
Majesty till her royal treasurer returns 
home.” 

At once one of the boys tock out his 
pocketbook and gave the girla silver half- 
dollar. She seemed greatly pleased, and 
said to the queen: 

‘Take it out of the week’s wash. John- 
nie is pretty bad, and perhaps your mother 
might come and tell mother what to do.” 

‘Your Majesty,” said the god-mother, 
‘et us all go and see Johnnie. Of course, 
it is one of a queen’s duties to help her 
subjects.” 

“I'd like to go very much,” said the 
queen, ‘‘but I’ve never been there.” 

** Then it’s time you went. I’m surprised 
at your Majesty’s neglect. My Lords, your 
treasures! Let us all zo.” 

To Arantha Jane’s surprise the boys 
opened the door and each picked up a 
basket that stood on the floor. They all 
put on their things and in a moment they 
were in the street following Tildy, the 
washer-woman’s daughter. To Amantha’s 
surprise and relief, the boys were perfectly 
jolly and didn’t seem to be at all like kings. 
Even the god-motber seemed to have put her 
crown in her pocket and never said a word 
about her majesty or distinguished consid- 
eration or things like that. 

Prescn'ly they came to a miserable tene- 
ment house near Avenue B, and Tildy led 
the way to the top floor. There, in a poor- 
ly furnished room, stood a broken-down 
bed, and in the bed, wrapped in a blanket, 
lay a boy, thin, pinched and white. They 
entered as softly as they could, but the 
child opened his big brown eyes and looked 
from one to the other in a sort of a pleased 
surprise. 

‘‘*Manthy’s come herself,” said Tildy, 
‘‘and she give me a silver half dollar. 
Guess you can have a half dozen raws now. 
You see, marm,” said Tildy to the god- 
mother, ‘* mother’s out to-day and the doc- 
tor said Johnnie might have some blue 
points, only they’s terrible high now.” 

‘I’m very glad we allcame. Boys, you 
may open the baskets. The things were 
intended for her Majesty, but she wants to 
give them all to this subject of hers.” 

‘*No, no, said Manthy. If it’s presents 
to me let me give them to Johnnie.” 

To her surprise the baskets were filled 
with fruits, oranges, grapes, bavanas and 
some lemons. Everything was takcn out 
and put on the rickety table that stood by 
the bed. 

‘* Have you sugar?” said the god-mother. 

‘* Yes, marm,” said Tildy. 

‘* Here Sam, run out to the nearest store 
and buy some ice. Let Amanthy make 
some lemonade for the boy. And Tom, 
you get a dozen of the best oysters you can 
buy. Use your own money for it.” 

Such goings on were never seen be- 
fore. One boy cut the lemons. Another 
peeled an orange, Amanthy Jane broke up 
the ice and made the most splendid glass of 
lemonade ever seen, while Tildy got outa 
plate and fork for the oysters. As for John- 
nie, he instantly began to get well, and, when 
Amantha Jane offered him the lemonade 
he drank it all, and put his thin arms about 
her neck and said, with a sob and a choke: 

** You’s just a bufu queen.” 

‘*Of course she is,” said her god-mother. 
‘*To be a queen one must serve. Sam 
King,” said she suddenly, ‘‘ what are you 
doing—eating the child’s grapes?” 

*Ou! oh!” cried Manthy. ‘‘ Now I un- 
derstand. Kings! Ofcourse you are all 
Kings. And to think I wanted to be a 
queen. Youare my god-mother, Mrs. King. 
The boys all laugbed, but Tildy looked 
puzzled. Jobnnie seemed to understand, 
and said to Tildy. 

“Guess 1 know. Manthy’s a regular 
queen; for she knows how to help a feller 
when he’s down.” 

New Yous City. 





Tuere is notbing like explicitness. The 
Boston Transcript ends an obituary of a vener- 


able gentleman, who died at the age of ninety- 
eight, with the stayement that he left two grown- 
up children, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communtcations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Conjoin by a vowel the nickname of a man 
and manner of expressing ideas by words. Make 
a blessing. 

2. Conjoin by a vowel part of a fish anda 
slight building. Make ended. 

$. Conjoin by a vowel a water plant and to 
permit. Make a small musical instrument. 

4. Connect by a vowel a delightful emotion and 
ourselves. Make glad. 

5. Connect by a vowel a small, useful article 
andupon. Make a feather. 

6. Connect by a vowel a disjunctive particle 
andaliquor. Make a beginning. 

7. Connect by a vowel a mark and a small in_ 
sect. Make an ineect. 

8. Connect by a vowel a courier and tardy. 
Make position assumed without proof. 

9, Connect by a vowel a dam and more or legs. 

Make tedious. 
10. Connect by a vowel a favorite and a spear. 
Make peevishnesgs, 

11, Connect by a vowel a place for animals and 

asbelter. Make sorry. 

12. Connect by a vowel a useful article for the 
table and price. Make to ripen. 


EASY ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 

There was a conventiOn of animals and birds. 
and a roll was called in the order of the alphabet 
to which each one replied ‘* here.” 

1. A kind of monkey. 

2. A male of the swine kind. 

8. A blue-black bird. 

4. A water fowl. 

5. A sharp-sighted bird. 

6. A sly animal. 

7. An animal useful for its milk and flesh. 
8. A field animal with long hind legs. 

9. The wild goat of foreign mountains, 

10. One of the British birds. 

11, A bird of prey. 

12. A strong and fierce beast. 

13. A small animal, but a great nuisance, 

14. A small horse. 

15. A bird of night. 

16. Such a pretty Poll! 

Closely allied to the partridge. 

18. A small kind of deer. 

19. An animal with dark red, glossy fur. 

20. A small, rough-haired dog. 

21. The bison which has almost disappeared iu 
Europe. 

22. A large bird of prey. 

23. A small bird which incessantly k_eps its 
long tail in motion. 

24. Insects that eat wood. 

25. A grunting ox. 

26. A wild animal of Africa. 

The convention had been very uneasy during 
the roll-call, and it was now found that No. 16 
had been the cause. She had been selected on 
account of her peculiar vuice, to ascertain if the 
delegation were complete ; but as not an anima, 
or bird but herself had been denominated as 
“* pretty,” the convention broke up in disorder, 

A great moral, as well as entertainment, can 
be deduced from this puzzle. 


METAMOBRPHOSES.— SELECTED. 

Change one given word for another given 
by altering one letter at a time. 
1. Change cloth to paper in seven moves, 
2. Change lamp to fire in four moves, 
8. Change dusk to sent in six moves, 
4, Change house to hovel in fifteen moves, 
5. Change warm to cold in four moves, 
6. Change curd to whey in eight mover. 
7. Change dog to hen in three moves. 
8. Change pond to lake in four moves. 
9. Change coal to wood in three moves, 
10. Change awake to sleep iv eight moves, 
1l. Change boy to man in four moves, 
12. Change seas to land in six moves. 
PYRAMID PUZZLE.—SELECTED. 
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Rearrange the letters of this pyramid so as to 
form a phrase of two words, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCI. 2isr. 


BLANK PUZZLE. 
1. Ocean—canoe ; 2, Cork—rock; 3, Mabel— 
blame ; 4, verse—sever—sense—veers ; 5, stale— 
slate—steal—tales—teale—least. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
SeatS 
Lilac 
ActeA 
NisaN 
DreaD 
ExtrA 
RepeL 


ANAGRAMS. 
Poems and Authors. 
1. Sheridan’s Ride. By Thomas Buchanan 


2. The Charge of the Light Brigade. By Al- 
tr The Death of the Fi 

. The of the Flowers. By William Cul- 
len Bryant, . ” 


4. Pictures of Memory. By Alice Cary. 
5. The Old Clock on the Stairs, By Henry 


Wads worth Longfellow. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
FineS 
RoasT 
Titra 
InmaN 
Tile D 








A NEW PHASE OF DARWINIE&M. 


A DEVELOPMENT OF HEREDITY; THE POWER OF 
FAITH ; A SEARCH FOR PURITY; A REGENERA- 
TION OF BLOOD; THE SAVING POWER OF 
PUBITY. 


Erasmus Darwin, the man of science, the 
poet and the good phytrician, came to Litchfield, 
Staffordshire, England, fresh from the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, about the year 1760, when he 
was not thirty years of age. He took an humble 
suite of rooms on a street that overlooked the 
silvery Trent, and at once entered upon practice 
which in a remarkably short time, became ex- 
tensive and Jucrative. With professional popu- 
larity he gained social distinction among the 
young people of the town. In the shadow of 
the noble Cathedral he found friendship and as- 
sociatiop, such as had been denied the other 
great Litchfield man, Samuel Johnson, and such 
as, had been given Litchfieldians like Gilbert 
Walmsley and Henry Hervey. There were young 
ladies of rank and wealth who emiled on him, 
and were willing to give their money and titles 
in exchange for his love, but he cared not. 
Marriage was far from his thoughts. His pro- 
fession was his all. He had notime for love or 
pleasure. 

In 1768 he was called upon one day by Thomas 
Chaffee, a wealthy brewer, who complained of a 
severe pain in his stomach. The doctor bad 
been doing a great deal to stay the tide of in- 
temperance that was cursing the borough, but 
bis words had not weigbed against the product 
of Chaffee’s malt. Now a chance for an effective 
temperance lecture was at hand. 

“Thomas,” he said, **you have got a cancer. 
Your liquor caused it. I cannot cure you. You 
have committed suicide, but for God’s sake stop 
your brewing before you commit unnumbered 
homicides.” 

Quite naturally, such plain language displeased 
the brewer, and he went home enraged. His 
daughter Sinai, shared her father’s anger when 
she heard of the young doctor’s words, and hav- 
ing a wild spirit of her own, she forthwith called 
on Dr. Darwin to show her resentment. The 
outcome of the call was that the lady admired 
the physician’s quiet courage of conviction and 
he reciprocated by admiring her championship 
of her father and his vocation. 

The result was mutual love and a marriage 
engagement. In a few months Thomas Chaffee 
was dead of gastric cancer, and his daughter 
had shown her love for Dr. Darwin by selling 
the brewery, and by working hand in hand with 
bim to diminish drunkenness. She would do 
anything for him, and she loved him with most 
beautiful strength and depth of affection. 

But the doctor was too scientific to be a true 
lover. He was too much like his grandson. The 
girl pleased him well ; but after a protracted en- 
gagement, he heartlessly broke it vy arguing to 
himself and bis fiancé that it was probable that 
she would inherit her father’s terrible malady, 
and that such a probability would entail a bur- 
den of unhappiness on them both. Such cool 
reasoning was a dreadful blow to the orphan 
gir), and as nothing was left to bind her to ber 
native town she soon emigrated to America, 
Dr. Darwin removed from Litchfield to Derby, 
alittle later, and won great fame as an author 
and a scientist, and had a home that might 
have been happy. 

Sinai Chaffee could not forget her first love, 
Finding a home with relatives near Albany, she 
lived a quiet maiden life for many years, and 
never entered society. Amasa Converse went 
frequently from his home in Windsor, Massa- 
chusetts, to Albany, and when the next June 
came up the Hudson, there was a bloom of 
orange blossoms at the Van Ness mansion-house 
and Chancellor John Lansing gave away the 
bride, the fair and gentle Sinai. Mr. Converse 
was a farmer, but he gave his wife a pleasant 
home among the Berkshire hills. When her first- 
born came, and they told her it was a son, she 
said: ‘*His name shall be Erasmus Darwin 
Converse.” 

The years passed happily. Afterward there 
were bern two daughters, and then the mother 
died. On her dyicg bed she told her sister-in- 
law of her early love. 

‘There is no cancer in my blood,” she said, 
when the fury of fever had inflamed her veins; 
**but, Pollv, [fear tbat my boy may some time 
euffer from the disease.” 

Polly only smiled at such an idea, but she did 
not forget it. Darwin Converse grew a stal- 
wart and healthy lad, but he had his mother’s 
gentle and retiring mauner. Ais father mar- 
ried again and sent the boy away to school, 
where for a chum he had George Dana Eustie, 
and where he made the close acquaintance of 
William Cullen Bryant. The poet was soon away 
to the city, but he left young Converse in Cum- 
mington, where, for a quarter of a centurv, they 
met every summer, and kept their friend- 
ship warm. Converse was a farmer, but he waa 
a scholar anda philosopher, and his secluded 
life was never other than happy. Marrying a 
wife, and a successful life, he passed middle age 
and never knew a day of sickness. One au- 
tumn day in 1873, he drove from Cummington 
to Pittsfield, and as was his custom, took dinner 
with his aunt, Mrs, Polly Pratt. 

‘* Why do you wear a muffler?” she asked him. 

** My throat pains me some,” he said, ‘* and so 
I bundie it up.” 

The old lady asked to see his ailing throat, and 
noticed on one of the tonsils a small scarlet spot. 

‘Can it be—cancer?” she thought, remem- 
bering his mother’s prophetic fears. 

The next time the father went to Pittsfield it 
was three months later, and it was to consult a 
physician about his throat. Dr. OC. D. Mills ex- 
amined him, and, finding bis systemin prime 
condition, was inclined to treat him for an en- 
tirely local affection. 

** Doctor,” said the sage old aunt, *‘ isn’t it 
cancer?” and she told of the hereditary liability. 

The next time that the doctor looked at the 
circumscribed, angry redness, he recognized the 
antecedent heredity, and knew the particular 
direction that the morbid action had taken. 
“Cancer,” he said ; and in his opinion coincided 





Dr. William Warren Greene, Dr. Thomas Hun, 
Dr. A, N. Allen, and several other eminent sur- 





geons. It was cancer, at the best terrible, but in 
Hd case made more terrible by its inaccessi- 


y- 
The prophecy, born of outraged love, was ful- 
filled; and while Charles Darwin was surprising 
the world with his brilliant theories, the son of 
bis grandfather's wronged first love was feeling 
deathly pain as he breathed the keen Massachu- 
setts air. 

One day as the farmer read his paper, he 
chanced to see an item which told of a Philadel- 
phia physician who was treating diseases with a 
compound form of oxygen. The farmer liked 
the idea. and in the summer he went to Philadel- 
pkia. Dreading lest he was to fall into the 
hands of a charlatan, he gave Dr. G. R. S'ar- 
key an assumed name, and showed him bis 
throat. Afteran examination he said: “Doc- 
tor, if your treatment will purify my blood, I 
wantit.” ‘The inhalation,” answered the rhy- 
sician, ‘‘ will do just this if you will give it time, 
It will render your system able to throw off the 
matter that causes the disease.” 

‘I am a believer. Begin your treatment,” 
was all the man could say. 

Advantages were realized at once. The sye- 
tem that bad began to totter under the burden 
of the terrible disease was speedily vitalized, and 
gradually the throat lesion began to assume the 
appearance of healthy healing. ‘My throat is 
well,” he was soon able to say, and with the ex- 
ception of a cicatricial spot in place of the ulcer, 
he never suffered further inconvenience. Of 
course the physicians had to admit that be was 
cured, though Dr. Mills was inclined to doubt. 

Alonzo Morse, a worthy citizen of Vineland, 

J., was a cousin of Mr. Converse, and had a 
canzer at the inner canthus of his left eye. He 
was induced to try the Treatment, and was 
cured, as hundreds of reputable citizens of 
Vineland and Dalton, Mass.,can testify. Said 

Morse toa reporter: ‘* That Philadelphia 
doctor saved my life, and I am positive that 
there is no otber physician whocan cure can- 
cer.” 


This is but one of a hundred sivgular chronic 
cases whose relief and final cure has made their 
friends view it as almost a miracle. 

The above testimonial is published—not to 
claim for the Compound Oxygen a cure of any 
specific disease, but, as a marked illustration of 
the way itcures all afflictions. The process is 
that of revitalizing the physical orgsnism, so 
that it is restored to a state of natural health. 
Now, it is to be well noted that this revitaliz:- 
tion is not an artificial supply of a given 
amount of vitality, whick is to be soon ex- 
hausted, thus leaving the svstem in the same 
condition iu which it was; but it puts the or- 
gans whose functions it is to generate vitality, 
in a state of full health. This testimonial was 
written by the well-known writer, ‘Rev. M. C. 
Cogswell” without our suggestion or knowledge, 
and sent tous, We have kept it two years and 
have taken pains to establish its authenticity. 
Being satisfied on that point we allow it to go 
forth not for the purpose of soliciting cases of 
cancer for treatment. We have never seen a 
case of cancer thoroughly cured by Compound 
Oxygen, but we have seen enough of ita effects 
in cancerous cases to be convinced that many 
of them might be cured, if taken in time, 

In corroboration of this statement we give the 
following account of acase sent to us by the 
patient, an estimable lady of Millersburg, Ohio. 

August 3ist, 1886. 

“T think you have said in some of your circu- 
lars that you did not claim that the Compound 
Oxygen would ‘perform surgical operations or 
cure cancer.’ I think I can now say that it bas 
cured what would have been a cancer two years 
ago had it not been treated according to your 
directions. While using the Oxygen by inhala- 
tion, I also bathed the sore, or rather covered it 
with a cloth saturated with inbaler water, at 
morning and at night, as directed, since it be- 
came worse through neglect cf the treatment 
last spring, and am happy to tay that I regard 
it as cured, although I still apply the water. 
The itching and gnawing eensaiion is gone, 
the last vestige of scab has disappeared and 
there is cnly a small discolored depression (very 
slight) left to tell of the trouble now. I have 
used nothing for it whatever except your treat- 
ment, so the cure can be ascribed to nothing 
else.” 

The Compound Oxygen has now received a 
world-wide reputation for its efficiency in curing 
chronic diceases. The afflicted will find facts 
and testimonials greatly to their interest in the 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, and their publi- 
cations on various diseagee, which are all sent 
free upon applica:ior, addressed to Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—N. Y. Witness. 
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The latest English importations now ready. 

Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 

Oil has been removed. It has three 

times the strength of Cocoa mixed 

\ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

NAW and istherefore far more economi- 

cal, costing less than one cent a 
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SHE WOULD BE A QUEEN. 


BY OHARLES BARNARD. 





THovuGs only six years old, and small for 
her age, she was often called the ‘‘ Great 
Reader.” At any rate, she had read so 
many books that people said she was a great 
reader, so it must have been her right 
name. Some of her friends, particularly 
her mother, said her real name was Aman- 
tha Jane. However, this is a small affair, 
for she often remarked that ber name 
should have been Victorene Isabella Hor- 
tense. Being truly a grea! reader of books 
she knew all about kings and queens, maids 
of honor, fairy god-mothers and other grand 
people, and firmly believed that, if things 
had been properly arranged when she was 
born, she might have been a queen herself. 
On being told one day that there were no 
kings or queens in the United States, she 
said: ‘‘When I grow up I shall move to 
Europe and go into the maid of honor busi- 
ness for some real live queen.” 

Now the Great Reader lived in a third 
floor flat in New York City. This is impor- 
tant, because very strange things sometimes 
happen in flats. The rooms are allin arow 
and there are the strangest kind of windows 
looking out on wells in the hall, and curious 
elevators where the coal and ice and all the 
things from the stores come up out of a 
black hole. In the morniog the milk man 
calls up the deep well as if he were an imp 
in some wizard’s cave. Then, too, if you 
visit a flat, you ring the bell, and the front 
door solemnly opens of its own accord, as 
if it were some magic palace door. In fact 
a flat is said to be a bewitching place to live 
in, and, if you are sharp, you may fiada 
witch on the stairs or hear a black slave 
chained in the cellar and pumping water 
for the people who live up-stairs. 

Besides living in such a singular place 
Amantha Jane had agod-mother. She had 
never met her god-mother, except when she 
was very small; in fact, wheo only two 
days old, and being very busy at the time, 
she never noticed how’ the god-mother 
looked. 

One afternoon, when the Great Read- 
er’s mother had gone out shopping, and 
her father was down town at his office, 
there came a ring at the door. Being deep- 
ly interested in a fairy book, she paid no 
attention. Then came another ring. 

**Deary me! I forgot the girl had gone 
out. I suppose I must let her in.” 

So saying, she went to the kitchen, and tak- 
ing hold of a big handle on the wall, she gave 
astout pull. Nothing seemed to happen,and 
she went back to the front sitting-room and 
took up her book again. It was a particu- 
larly interesting place, telling about a fairy 
queen who went to school to study the 
general queen business, and being deeply 
interested, Amantha Jane did not notice 
the door open. Suddenly she looked up, 
and there stood before her the strangest 
little old woman she had ever seen. She 
was surprised that she hado’t a word to say, 
and quite forgot her manuers. 

‘‘T am your god-mother,” said the little 
woman. 

“ Not my fairy god-mother?” 

‘Well, no; though they do say that 
when I was young I was a witch of a thing. 
My father is a King, if that will interest 
you.” 

** Not a real live King?” 

* Yes. He keeps ashe store in Rhode 
Island. He is called one of the Kings of 
Pawtucket.” 

Amantha Jane had never in all her fairy 
books read any such remarkable statements, 
and she sat staring at the little woman in 
silence for seventy-five seconds. 

‘‘T am surprised,” said the woman, “ that 
you don’t treat your god-mother with 
more respect. You should offer me a seat 
and help me take off my crown. I weara 
crown—in my hat. Besides, I gave my 
trunk to one of your household retainers, 
with the request that he bring it up for me. 
You keep curious servants in this house, 
for be never said so much as ‘ Yes, Marm.’ 
I think he must be a dumb waiter.” 

The Great Reader hardly knew what to 
say to this speech. She wanted to laugh, 
but feared the god-mother might not like it. 

‘Yes, Marm. J’il go to the elevator for 
it. Please take a seat. Mother will come 
home very soon.” 

The god-mother seemed to be satisfied, 





and sat down, and Amarantha went to the 
elevator, and there, sure enough, on the 
waiter was a small, black trunk, plainly 
marked ‘‘ King.” There could be no doubt 
about it. This was the daughter of some 
King. Her god-mother must be a real 
princess, and, of course, able to give her 
anything she wished. She took the little 
trunk from the elevator, and wondered if 
it was full of pearls and diamonds. It 
seemed very light, so ligat, indeed, she had 
no trouble in carrying it to the spare room, 
where she put it on the floor by the bed. 

‘If she is my truly fairy god-mother, 
perhaps she will take me to see the Kings 
of Pawtucket. Now I must hurry back and 
see her take off her crown.” 

To her surprise she found her god-mother 
bad taken off her hat and laid aside her 
cloak, and was making herself quite at 
home in the big arm-chair. There was not 
a sign of acrownto be seen, and she didn’t 
quite like to ask what had become of it. 

‘* Take a seat, good child, I want to talk 
with you.” 

Amantha Jane sat down ona stool be- 
fore her god-mother und wondered what 
would happen next. 

** How old are you now?” 

‘*Six and three months, marm.” 

‘* Yuu read fairy stories, I see.” 

* Yes, marm. I’ve read a great many.” 

‘*Mercy me! What’s going to become 
of you? What shall you do when you grow 
up?” 

‘IT don’t know. I’ve thought I'd like to 
keep school or do preserves, but, if I could, 
I'd prefer to go into the queen business.” 

‘*You would like to be a queen?” 

“Yes, marm, if I-could find a small 
kingdom. I would not care to be bothered 
with an army and many councilors, but 
just to be a regularjqueen, aud have every- 
body do just what I say.” 

** Tm glad you are so modest about it. 
Iv’s very fortunate I came to-day, and, if 
you don’t mind, I'll give you a little king- 
dom, and make you a queen right away. 
You are sure you shall like it?” 

** Oh! yes, marm!I know I shall enjoy it 
very much. Can I be a queen right here in 
the flat?” 

‘Certainly. My fourcousins came with 
me from Rhode Island, but they stopped 
at Macy’s to buy some presents for you; 
they are a little late. Of course, now that 
you are a qucen, you cannot see any one 
but very lofty persons. My four cousins 
are all little kings, and they shall wait on 
your Majesty.” 

So many queer things had been said by 
the god-mother that this last speech 
seemed quite proper, and Amantha Jane 
merely nodded her head to signify that she 
was quite satisfied with the arrangement. 
Just then the door-bell rang. 


** Sit still, your Majesty. That must be 
the young kings come to pay their respects 
to you. I'll goto the door and explain to 
them that your Majesty is ready to receive 
them. Perhaps, if you have a throne ly- 
ing round anywhere, you had better get 
it.” 

‘* We haven’t any just now, marm; but I 
could put the big cushion in the arm-chair 
for a throne.” 

‘That will do very well. You fix the 
throne and I will receive your royal vis- 
itors.” 

Then the god-mother left the room and 
carefully closed the door. The Great 
Reader took up her fairy-book and won- 
dered if all that she had heard was true. 
There wascertainly nothing like it in the 
book. Then she heard a number of peo- 
ple come up the stairs and heard along 
conversation going on in whispers in the 
hall. 

‘*T wonder what it all means. Perhaps 
I'd bettersit in the big chair in case the 
kings should come in.” 

Just then the door opened and the god- 
mother marched solemnly tn, followed by 
four nice looking boys, who seemed to be 
brothers. Each boy had a bundle marked 
with a red star, and she knew they had al 
been to Macy’s. 

‘* Your Majesty,” said the god-mother, 
“these are the four kings from Rhode 
Island. They have come to kiss your hand 
and give you some presents. This is 
Queen Hortense Victoria Elizabeth Theresa, 
my lords, and you can kiss her hand in 
turn,” 





Upon which each of the boys gravely 
took her hand and kissed the tips of her 
fingers. 

‘‘Now, my Lords, you may offer your 
gifts to her Majesty.” 

Each boy then offered her some candy 
from the paper bags in their hands, and 
bowing very low as he did so. 

The Great Reader hardly knew what to 
say or do. The boys were so grave and 
80 polite that she felt quite oppressed by 
the grandeur of the occasion. She tock 
some of the candy from each, but really 
could nut eat it, and put it in her pocket. 
Then came an awful pause in which no- 
body said a word. The silence was becom- 
ing dreadful when she mustered up cour- 
age to say: 

‘*T suppose I can get down now and play 
with the boys? ” 

‘* Dear no! What an idea! A queen can’t 
play; but if she wants to be amused, why 
of course, they can play for her. My 
Lords,” said the god-mother, speaking to 
the four boys: ‘‘you can play leap-frog 
for the entertainment of the queen.” 

Her Majesty tried to look serious and 
put onall the dignity possible while the four 
boys solemnly pushed the furniture back 
and began to play leap-frog on the carpet, 
The god-mother sat in a chair and smiled 
beautifully as if she greatly enjoyed the 
performance. Suddenly one of the little 
boys,in trying tojump over the biggest boy, 
missed his footing and both boys rolled over 
on the floor. The others laughed, and her 
Majesty stuffed her handkerchief in her 
mouth and grew very red in the face. The 
god-mother looked solemn, as if she did 
not approve of such conduct in a young 
queen. 

**My Lords! When you amuse the queen 
you must be more serious. Laughter is 
quite out of place.” 

‘*Oh dear!” said her Majesty to herself. 
**It isn’t very funny to be a queen.” 

‘* Perhaps your Majesty is tired,” said the 
god-mother. ‘If so, my Lords, you may 
give up playing leap-frog.” 

The boys at once stopped playing, and 
sat down in a row opposite the queen. Her 
Majesty felt sure that she was rather young 
in the queen business,and sat still and tried 
to look as majestic as she could. 


**My Lords” said the god-mother, “ you 
have forgotten to present your distinguished 
consideration. King Adolphus Seigfried 
Bilderwhacker, you are the cldest. You 
may present your distinguished considera- 
tions first.” 

At once the oldest boy stood up and, ap- 
proaching the queen, said in a solemn man- 
ner: 

‘““Your sublime and serene Highness! 
May you live forever and part of the next 
week. Your exalted and auspicious Maj- 
esty is only equaled by your gracious con- 
descension and pleasing manners. Every- 
body smiles in your august presence, and 
the entire world bows, bows, bows, the 
knee—I mean takes off its hat. Allow me 
to present to your Majesty my distinguished 
consideration, Bilderwhacker, King of Paw- 
tucket.” 

The pcor little quee never felt so dread- 
fully in her life. Sae wanted to cry, and 
could only blush. She did not dare to look 
the youvg king in the face, for she felt 
sure he was making fun of her. 

“It is plain,” said the god-mother, ‘“‘that 
your Majesty is weary.” 

**Yes,” said Amantba Jane, ‘I never 
was in the queen business before, and be- 
sides, none of my books ever said a word 
about distinguished considerations and 
things like that.” 

She would have said more, but just at 
that moment the dour was timidly opened, 
and a young girl of about the queen’s age 
came in. Her Majesty knew her at once. 
It was the washer-woman’s daughter. The 
child seemed poor, and was evidently dis. 
tressed about something. She began to 
speak as soon as she entered the door. 

‘*Manthy, if you please, Johnnie’s very 
sick.” Then, suddenly seeing the god- 
mother and the four kings, she stopped 
abruptly and bowed to them all. ‘* Didn’t 
know as you had company, but if you 
could lend mother part of this week’s 
pay, it would help buy medicine.” 

Her Majesty never felt so uncomfortable 
in her life. She wished the kings and the 
god-mother had never appeared, and, has- 





tily getting down from the throne, she 
said to the child: 

‘*Mother’s out, Tildy, but I'll tell her as 
soon as she comes back. I haven’t any 
money myself.” 

‘Your Majesty,” said the god-mother, se 
verely. ‘‘ You forget yourself. Let one 
of the kings wait on you. Edwiu Augustus, 
King, lendsome of your treasure to her 
Majesty till her royal treasurer returns 
home.” 

At once one of the boys tock out his 
pocketbook and gave the girla silver half- 
dollar. She seemed greatly pleased, and 
said tothe queen: 

“Take it out of the week’s wash. John- 
nie is pretty bad, and perhsps your mother 
might come and tell mother what to do.” 

‘Your Majesty,” said the god-mother, 
“let us all go and see Johnnie. Of course, 
it is one of a queen’s duties to help her 
subjects.” 

“I'd like to go very much,” said the 
queen, ‘bu! I’ve never been there.” 

** Then it’s time you went. I’m surprised 
at your Majesty’s neglect. My Lords, your 
treasures! Let us all zo.” 

To Arantha Jane’s surprise the boys 
opened the door and each picked up a 
basket that stood on the floor. They all 
put on their things andin a moment they 
were in the street following Tildy, the 
wasker-woman’s daughter. To Amantha’s 
surprise and relief, the boys were perfectly 
jolly and didn’t seem to be at all like kings, 
Even the god-motber seemed to have put her 
crown in her pocket and never said a word 
about her majesty or distinguished consid. 
eration or things like that. 

Prescn'ly they came to a miserable tene- 
ment house near Avenue B, and Tildy led 
the way to the top floor. There, in a poor- 
ly furnished room, stood a broken-down 
bed, and in the bed, wrapped in a blanket, 
lay a boy, thin, pinched and white. They 
entered as softly as they could, but the 
child opened his big brown eyes and looked 
from one to the other in a sort of a pleased 
surprise. 

‘**Manthy’s come herself,” said Tildy, 
“and she give me a silver half dollar. 
Guess you can have a half dozen raws now. 
You see, marm,” said Tildy to the god- 
mother, ‘* mother’s out to-day and the doc- 
tor said Johnnie might have some blue 
points, only they’s terrible high now.” 

‘Tm very glad we allcame. Boys, you 
may open the baskets. The things were 
intended for her Majesty, but she wants to 
give them all to this subject of hers.” 

‘*No, no, said Manthy. If it’s presents 
to me let me give them to Johnnie.” 

To her surprise the baskets were filled 
with fruits, oranges, grapes, bavanas and 
some lemons. Everything was takcn out 
and put on the rickety table that stood by 
the bed. 

‘* Have you sugar?” said the god-mother. 

‘* Yes, marm,” said Tildy. 

‘* Here Sam, run out to the nearest store 
and buy some ice. Let Amanthy make 
some lemonade for the boy. And Tom, 
you get a dozen of the best oysters you can 
buy. Use your own money for it.” 

Such goings on were never seen be- 
fore. One boy cut the lemons. Another 
peeled an orange, Amanthy Jane broke up 
the ice and made the most splendid glass of 
lemonade ever seen, while Tildy got outa 
plate and fork for the oysters. As for John- 
nie, he instantly began to get well, and, when 
Amantha Jane offered him the lemonade 
he drank it all, and put his thin arms about 
her neck and said, with a sob and a choke: 

**You’s just a bufu queen.” 

‘*Of course she is,” said her god-mother. 
‘*To be @ queen one must serve. Sam 
King,” said she suddenly, ‘‘ what are you 
doing—eating the child’s grapes?” 

*Oa! oh!” cried Manthy. ‘* Now I un- 
derstand. Kings! Ofcourse you are all 
Kings. And to think I wanted to be a 
queen. Youare my god-mother, Mrs. King. 
The boys all laugbed, but Tildy looked 
puzzled. Jobnnie seemed to understand, 
and said to Tildy. 

“Guess 1 know. Manthy’s a regular 
queen; for she knows how to help a feller 


when he’s down.” 
New Yoarx Ciry. 





Tuere is nothing like explicitness. The 
Boston Transcript ends an obituary of a vener- 
able gentleman, who died at the age of ninety- 
eight, with the statement that he left two grown- 
up children, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


for this department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puzzies.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Conjoin by a vowel the nickname of a man 
and manner of expressing ideas by words. Make 
a blessing. 

9. Conjoin by a vowel part of a fish anda 
slight building. Make ended. 

$, Conjoin by a vowel a water plant and to 
permit. Make a small musical instrument. 

4, Connect by a vowel a delightful emotion and 
ourselves. Make giad. 

5. Connect by a vowel a small], useful article 
and upon. Make a feather. 

6. Connect by a vowel a disjunctive particle 
anda liquor. Make a beginning. 

7. Connect by a vowel a mark and a small in_ 
sect. Make an insect. 

8. Connect by a vowel a courier and tardy. 
Make position assumed without proof. 

9. Connect by a vowel a dam and more or legs. 
Make tedious. 

10. Connect by a vowel a favorite and a spear. 
Make peevishnesgs. 

11. Connect by a vowel a place for animals and 
ashelter. Make sorry. 

12. Connect by a vowel a useful article for the 
table and price. Make to ripen. 


EASY ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 

There was a convention of animals and birds. 
and a roll was called in the order of the alphabet 
to which each one replied “* here.” 

1. A kind of monkey. 

2. A male of the swine kind. 

8. A blue-black bird. 

4. A water fowl. 

5. A sharp-sighted bird. 

6. A sly animal. 

7. An animal useful for its milk and flesh. 
8. A field animal with long hind legs. 

9. The wild goat of foreign mountains, 

10. One of the British birds. 

11. A bird of prey. 

12. A strong and fierce beast. 

13. A small animal, but a great nuisance. 

14. A small horse. 

15. A bird of night. 

16. Such a pretty Poll! 

17. Closely allied to the partridge. 

18. A small kind of deer. 

19, An animal with dark red, glossy fur. 

20. A small, rough-haired dog. 

21. The bison which has almost disappeared iu 
Europe. 

22. A large bird of prey. 

23. A small bird which incessantly k.eps its 
long tail in motion. 

24. Insects that eat wood. 

25. A grunting ox. 

26. A wild animal of Africa. 

The convention had been very uneasy during 
the roll-call, and it was now found that No. 16 
had been the cause. She had been selected on 
account of her peculiar vuice, to ascertain if the 
delegation were complete ; but as not an anima, 
or bird but herself had been denominated as 
** pretty,” the convention broke up in disorder, 

A great moral, as well as entertainment, can 
be deduced from this puzzle. 


METAMORPHOSES.— SELECTED. 
Change one given word for another given 
by altering one letter at a time. 
1. Change cloth to paper in seven moves, 
2. Change lamp to fire in four moves. 
8. Change dusk to sent in six moves, 
4, Change house to hovel in fifteen moves, 
5. Change warm to cold in four moves, 
6. Change curd to whey in eight mover. 
7. Change dog to hen in three moves. 
8. Change pond to lake in four moves. 
9. Change coal to wood in three mover. 
10. Change awake to sleep iv eight moves, 
11. Change boy to man in four moves, 
12. Crange seas to land in six moves. 
PYRAMID PUZZLE.—SELECTED, 
B 
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Rearrange the letters of this pyramid so as to 
form a phrase of two words, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCI. 2isr. 


BLANK PUZZLE. 

1. Ocean—canoe ; 2, Cork—rock; 3, Mabel— 

blame ; 4, verse—sever—sense—veers ; 5, stale— 
slate—steal—tales—teale—least. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
SeatS 
Lilac 
ActeaA 
NisaN 
DreaD 
ExtrA 
RepeL 


ANAGEAMS. 
Poems and Authors. 
1. Sheridan’s Ride. By Thomas Buchanan 


2. The Charge of the Light Brigade. By Al- 
Tennyson. 
8. The Death of the Flowers. By William Cul- 
len Bryant, 


4. Pictures of Memory. By Alice Cary. 
5. The Old Clock on the Stairs. By Henry 
Wads worth Longfellow. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 














A NEW PHASE OF DARWINIEM. 
A DEVELOPMENT OF HEREDITY; THE POWER OF 
FAITH ; A SEARCH FOR PURITY; A REGENERA- 
TION OF BLOOD; THE SAVING POWER OF 
PURITY. 

Erasmus Darwin, the man of science, the 
poet and the good physician, came to Litchfield, 
Staffordshire, England, fresh from the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, about the year 1760, when he 
was not thirty years of age. He took an humble 
suite of rooms on a street that overlooked the 
silvery Trent, and at once entered upon practice 
which in a remarkably short time, became ex- 
tensive and lucrative. With professional popu- 
larity he gained social distinction among the 
young people of the town. In the shadow of 
the noble Cathedral he found friendship and as- 
sociation, such as had been denied the other 
great Litchfield man, Samuel Johnson, and such 
as, had been given Litchfieldians like Gilbert 
Walmsley and Henry Hervey. There were young 
ladies of rank and wealth who smiled on him, 
and were willing to give their money and titles 
in exchange for his love, but he cared not. 
Marriage was far from his thoughts. His pro- 
fession was his all. He had notime for love or 
pleasure. 

In 1768 he was called upon one day by Thomas 
Chaffee, a wealthy brewer, who complained of a 
severe pain in his stomach. The doctor had 
been doing a great deal to stay the tide of in- 
temperance that was cursing the borough, but 
bis words had not weigbed against the product 
of Chaffee’s malt. Now a chance for an effective 
temperance lecture was at hand. 

“Thomas,” he said, ** you have got a cancer. 
Your liquor caused it. I cannot cure you. You 
have committed suicide, but for God’s sake stop 
your brewing before you commit unnumbered 
homicides.” 

Quite naturally, such plain language displeased 
the brewer, and he went home enraged. His 
daughter Sinai, shared her father’s anger when 
she heard of the young doctor’s words, and hav- 
ing a wildspirit of her own, she forthwith called 
on Dr. Darwin to show her resentment, The 
outcome of the call was that the lady admired 
the physician’s quiet courage of conviction and 
he reciprocated by admiring her championship 
of her father and his vocation. 

The result was mutual love and a marriage 
engagement. Ina few months Thomas Chaffee 
was dead of gastric cancer, and his daughter 
had shown her love for Dr. Darwin by selling 
the brewery, and by working hand in hand with 
him to diminish drunkenness. She would do 
anything for him, and she loved him with most 
beautiful strength and depth of affection. 

But the doctor was too scientific to be a true 
lover. He was too much like his grandson. The 
girl pleased him well ; but after a protracted en- 
gagement, he heartlessly broke it vy arguing to 
himself and bis fiancé that it was probable that 
she would inherit her father’s terrible malady, 
and that such a probability would entail a bur- 
den of unhappiness on them both. Such cool 
reasoning was a dreadful blow to the orphan 
gir), and as nothing was left to bind her to her 
native town she soon emigrated to America. 
Dr. Darwin removed from Litchfield to Derby, 
alittle later, and won great fame as an author 
and a scientist, and had a home that might 
have been happy. 

Sinai Chaffee could not forget her first love, 
Finding a home with relatives near Albany, she 
lived a quiet maiden life for many years, and 
never entered society. Amasa Converse went 
frequently from his home in Windsor, Massa- 
chusetts, to Albany, and when the next June 
came up the Hudson, there was a bloom of 
orapge blossoms at the Van Ness mansion-house 
and Chancellor John Lansing gave away the 
bride, the fair and gentle Sinai. Mr. Converse 
was a farmer, but he gave his wife a pleasant 
home among the Berkshire hills. When her first- 
born came, and they told her it was a son, she 
said: ‘*His name shall be Erasmus Darwin 
Converse.” 

The years passed happily. Afterward there 
were born two daughters, and then the mother 
died. On her dyicg bed she told her sister-in- 
law of her early love. 

‘*There is no cancer in my blood,” she said, 
when the fury of fever had inflamed her veins; 
**but, Pollv, [fear that my boy may some time 
tuffer from the disease.” 

Polly only smiled at such an idea, but she did 
not forget it. Darwin Converse grew a stal- 
wart and healthy lad, but he had his mother’s 
gentile and retiring mauner.. His father mar- 
ried again and sent the boy away to school, 
where for a chum he had George Dana Eustie, 
and where he made the close acquaintance of 
William Cullen Bryant. The poet was soon away 
to the city, but he left young Converse in Cum- 
mington, where, for a quarter of a centurv, they 
met every summer, and kept their friend- 
ship warm. Converse was a farmer, but he was 
a scholar and a philosopher, and his secluded 
life was never other than happy. Marrying a 
wife, and a successful life, he passed middle age 
and never knew a day of sickness. One au- 
tumn day in 1873, he drove from Cummington 
to Pittsfield, and as was his custom, took dinner 
with his aunt, Mrs. Polly Pratt. 

** Why do you wear a muffler?” she asked him. 

** My throat pains me some,” he said, ‘* and so 
I bandie it up.” 

The old lady asked to see his ailing throat, and 
noticed on one of the tonsils asmall scarlet spot. 

**Can it be—cancer?” she thought, remem- 
beriog his mother’s prophetic fears. 

The next time the father went to Pittsfield it 
was three months later, and it was to consult a 
physician about his throat. Dr. OC. D. Mills ex- 
amined him, and, finding his systemin prime 
condition, was inclined to treat him for an en- 
tirely local affection. 

** Doctor,” said the sage old aunt, *‘ isn’t it 
cancer?” and she told of the hereditary liability. 

The next time that the doctor looked at the 
circumscribed, angry redness, he recognized the 
antecedent heredity, and knew the particular 
direction that the morbid action had taken. 
“Cancer,” he said ; and in his opinion coincided 
Dr. William Warren Greene, Dr. Thomas Hun, 





Dr. A, N. Allen, and several other eminent sur- 





geons. It was cancer, at the best terrible, but in 
Hd case made more terrible by its inaccessi- 


y. 
The prophecy, born of outraged love, was ful- 
filled; and while Charles Darwin was surprising 
the world with his brilliant theories, the son of 
his grandfather's wronged first love was feeling 
deatbly pain as he breathed the keen Massachu- 
setts air, 

One day as the farmer read his paper, he 
chanced to see an item which told of a Philadel- 
phia physician who was treating diseases with a 
compound form of oxygen. The farmer liked 
the idea. and in the summer he went to Philadel- 
pkia. Dreading lest he was to fall into the 
hands of a charlatan, he gave Dr. G. R. S:ar- 
key an assumed name, and showed him bis 
throat. Afteran examination he said: ‘ Doc- 
tor, if vour treatment will purify my blood, I 
want it.” ‘The inhalation,” answered the rhy- 
sician, ‘‘ will do just this if you will give it time, 
It will render your system able to throw off the 
matter that causes the disease.” 

“I am a believer. Begin your treatment,” 
was all the man could say. 

Advantages were realized at once. The sys- 
tem that bad began to totter under the burden 
of the terrible disease was specdi'y vitalized, aud 
gradually the throat lesion began to assume the 
appearance of healthy healing. ‘‘ My throat is 
well,” he was soon able to say, and with the ex- 
ception of a cicatricial spot in place of the ulcer, 
he never suffered further inconvenience. Of 
course the physicians had to admit that he was 
cured, though Dr. Mills was inclined to doubt. 

Alonzo Morse, a worthy citizen of Vineland, 
N. J., was a cousin of Mr. Converse, and had a 
canzer at the inner canthus of his left eye. He 
was induced to try the Treatment, and was 
cured, as hundreds of reputable citizens of 
Vineland and Dalton, Mass.,can testify. Said 
Mr. Morse toa reporter: ** Tnat Philadelphia 
doctor saved my life, and I am positive that 
there is no other physician whocan cure can- 
cer.” 

This is but one of a hundred sivgular chronic 
cases whose relief and final cure has made their 

friends view it as almost a miracle. 

The above testimonial is published—not to 
claim for the Compound Oxygen a cure of any 
specific disease, but, as a marked illustration of 
the way itcures all afflictions. The process is 
that of revitalizing the physical organism, so 
that it is restored to a state of natural health. 
Now, it is to be well noted that this revitaliz>- 
tion is not an artificial supply of a given 
amount of vitality, whick is to be soon ex- 
hausted, thus leaving the svstem in the same 
condition iu which it was; but it puts the or- 
gans whose functions it is to generate vitality, 
in a state of full health. This testimonial was 
written by the well-known writer, ‘Rev. M. C. 
Cogswell” without our suggestion or knowledge, 
and sent tous. We have kept it two years and 
have taken pains to establish its authenticity. 
Being satisfied on that point we allow it to go 
forth not for the purpose of soliciting cases of 
cancer for treatment. We have never seen a 
case of cancer thoroughly cured by Compound 
Oxygen, but we have seen enough of ita effects 
in cancerous cases to be convinced that many 
of them might be cured, if taken in time, 

In corroboration of this statement we give the 
following account of acase sent to us by the 
patient, an estimable lady of Millersburg, Ohio. 

August 3ist, 1886. 

“*T think you have said in some of your circu- 
lars that you did not claim that the Compound 
Oxygen would ‘perform surgical operations or 
curecancer.’ I think I can now say that it bas 
cured what would have beeao a cancer two years 
ago had it not been treated according to your 
directions. While using the Oxygen by inhala- 
tion, I also bathed the sore, or rather covered it 
with a cloth saturated with inbaler water, at 
morning and at night, as directed, since it be- 
came worse through neglect cf the treatment 
last spring, and am happy to tay that I regard 
it as cured, although I still apply the water. 
The itching and gnawing eensaiion is gone, 
the last vestige of scab has disappeared and 
there is cnly a small discolored depression (very 
slight) left to tell of the trouble now. I have 
used nothing for it whatever except your treat- 
ment, so the cure can be ascribed to nothing 
else.” 

The Compound Oxygen has now received a 
world-wide reputation for its efficiency in curing 
chronic diceases. The afflicted will find facts 
and testimonials greatly to their interest in the 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, and their publi- 
cations on various diseasee, which are ali sent 
free upon applica:ior, addressed to Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—N. Y. Witness. 
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Farm and Garden, 


Tne Acricultural Editor wttt be glad to reeetwe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially wterested,) 


SPECIALTIES IN FARMING. 


BY A. M. WILLIAMS. 





Wirain the last few years a class of farmers 
have been advocating through the agricultural 
press a system of farming in which a very few 
crops only should be grown. These advocates 
have been mostly western mep, and that they 
have been successful in their undertakings is un- 
doubtedly true. The plausible reasons they give 
for their system will be likely to induce people 
in other sections to resort to it; and it is almost 
certain that a large majority of such will fail. 
As a sample, one of these men confines himself 
to three crope, wheat, grass and potatocs. The 
last, I understand, 1s the main crop. No animals 
are kept upon the farm except the horses neces- 
sary to do the work; not even a cow ora 
chicken. The field is then clear for these three 
crops. Ido not fully understand bow the fer- 
tility of the soil is kept up; but it seems a bed of 
muck 18 a part dependezce. To do this work 
every labor-saving tool desired is furnished, and 
the work is all done in season and done thor- 
oughly, and the crops are uniformly large and 
the business a perfect success. Now, it is very 
certain, that when people in different parts of 
the country try to imitate this culture, a large 
majority will fail ; for success in this kind of cul- 
ture requires a map,a location, a soil and a mar- 
ket exactly adapted to one another. For the pota- 
to crop to be profitable it must be where the ¢x- 
pense of marketing is not too great. The hay 
crop must be near a good market or have ship- 
ping facilities convenient. The wheat crop at 
present prices is pot very profitable anywhere. 

There are several ways in which the potato 
crop is made very profitable, 

Back from the Atlantic coast, and away from 
the competition from the South and near the in- 
land cities, the greatest profit is made on tho 
early crop. The ground is made very rich and 
the seed planted very early and the potatoes dug 
and sold before they are full grown. These 
bring from $2.00 to $3.0) per bushel, and the 
yield will average about one hundred bushels 
per acre. The land also raises another crop of 
vegetables the same year. There is also a late 
crop that pays exceedingly well. Itis managed 
as follows: The land is several years in prepa- 
ration for this and other crops. Do what we 
will we cannot get land in condition to produce 
maximum crops in one year. To get such crops 
the mapure requires to be thoroughly rotted and 
worked through the soil. and in fact to make a 
large part of the soil. I saw one crop in Onon- 
daga County, that, [ believe yielded five hundred 
bushels to the acre, and I have never seen 
another as large. This was ona bed of muck, 
and perhaps as much manure as muck. To get 
a@ maximum crop requires not only manure but 
moisture. In dry ground irrigation is essentia 
toa maximum crop in most seasons. With the 
exception of these great crops or high pricer, 
the potato crop does not average more profitable 
than many other crops, 

Near by we have a neighbor, whose system of 
culture presents a strong contrast to this svstem 
of special crops. His farm consists of about 140 
acres, and his sales are about $10,000 per year. 
He has a large stock of fruit, a large market 
garden, keeps 100 swarms of bees, a large 
quantity of swine, forty sheep, twenty- 
eight cows, eight horses, a large stock of 
poultry, raises and deals largely iu gar- 
den seeds, etc. Instead of buying hay for his 
large stock he gells a large quantity. He keeps 
eight hired men. Now, as one of these items 
would be a business of itself, we should expect 
him to have a foreman in several of these de- 
partments; but it is not so. He and his son 
direct it all. He raises maximum crops in 
every department. Nothing is wasted, noth- 
ing neglected. He pays $1,000 a year for ma- 
nure that is brought from New York. This 1s the 
heaviest item of expense, and the secret of his 
success. It is evident we need more data to 
judge these systems of culture, so exceedingly 
different from each other and different from all 
our experience. If we are to change our sys- 
tems toward specialty or diversity, to which it is 
safest to approximate may be a very difficult 
question. One thing appears very certain, that 
any rapid approximation toward either would 
in most cases be followed by great losses. My 
neighbor makes money very fast, but nine men 
out of every ten who would try to imitate him 
would lose it faster than he makes it. We fre- 
quently see a farmer neglect his usual crops and 
devote his means and energies to one special crop 
for one or more years. There are certain crops 
that do not vary greatly in price from year to 
year, like wheat and corn ; there are others that 
vary between wide extremes—like hops, which 
have been known to vary between six cents and 
one dollar. When a farmer changes, and makes 
a specialty of one crop, it is usually one of those 
that varies Jargely in price he selects. Thus I 





have known a farmer make thousands of dollars 
from one crop of hops; but as a general rule he 
loses it again by the other extreme of price 
Just so with tobacco, the price goes up and my 
neighbors are sure of getting rich raising it; 
but, although I have observed their efforts for 
twenty-five years in the best tobacco land in the 
state, I cannot name one that I thiuk has been 
permanently benefitted by raising it. I know 
many that are in a much worse condition for 
baving raised it. This year our farmers made 
strawberries a special crop. The crop was good, 
but the price so low they did not pay the labor, 
The raising of special crops must be managed 
with more than ordinary skill, or it is very risky 
business. We should direct our efforts to 
learning how to get larger crops at less 
expense. This evidently depends on learn- 
ing how toenrich our land to the best advan- 
tage. The idea is common that we may apply 
too much as well as too little manure, I think I 
have observed no such case yet. 
CENTRAL Pak, N, Y. 





ARTICHOKES: 
GENUINE AND OTHERWISE. 








BY EMILY THACHER BENNETT. 





Wir what seems often to be a perpetual con- 
fusion of botanical tongues, both agriculturists 
and students, or devotees of the science, should 
reconcile themeelves without delay, and this in 
a self-consideration which, as one penetrates 
tbe forestine vistas, may disclose beauties and 
atilities before unapprehended. 

Two genuses, or more properly genera, of plants 
belonging to the vast Natural Order of the 
Composite, as unlike as sunflowers and thistles, 
include plants that have been familiarly named 
** Artichoke,” 

Never as credulously did *‘ all roads lead into” 
Jerusalem as into Rome; therefore let us not 
suppose that the Jerusalem Artichoke is properly 
sc-calleJ, However, we will first consider its 
merits and claims. 

Firs’, its name “ Jerusalem” iz, doubtless, a 
corruption of the Italian Girasole Urtiocco— 
‘sunflower artichoke.” Soon after its intro- 
duction to Europe from Brazil, in 1620, it was 
distributed from the Farnese Gardens under 
the above designation. Botanically it is now 
universally classed as a sunflower. Helianthus 
tuberosus, casually named ‘‘ Canada potato,” 
and ‘‘ Virginia potato,” the edible and nutritious 
tubers of this American plant, have fallen into 
a neglect that they do not deserve. 

Theic culture bas, within a few years, been 
tested both in California and Ohio, perhaps 
elsewhere, as being a very profitable crop, at 
leas: for cattle-feeding. 

These **good imitstion” potatoes will yield 
from 600 to 1,000 bushels per acre in rich soil, 
while they will, to some profit, occupy poor 
fields or even open spaces, ‘‘Their tops may 
be cured hike corn fodder; stock will eat them 
as readily as hay.” But the farmer should re- 
member that after once planted and grown, it 18 
not easy to eradicate Jerusalem artichokes from 
any ground. 

Directions are: ‘‘ Plow deep and plant as early 
as you would potatoes in the same latitude; cut 
the tubers to one ‘eye’ in each piece; lay them 
three or four feet apart. The richer the ground 
the better.” 

Jerusalem artichokes became a common arti- 
cle of diet in England before the potato could 
be indulged by the masses of people, and its 
culture for food was only displaced gradually, 
after the more desirable solanum production of 
America became generally cultivated. 

Reasonable, then, is the suggestion that these 
“artichokes” may well be regarded as a certain 
substitute in a prolonged dearth or failure of 
potato crops. 

Our early English cousins boiled or baked 
Jerusalem artichokes, served them with butter, 
or made “‘ pies” of them with dates, marrow, 
and ginger. Such a compound would now be 
suited to few Yankee potatoes, nevertheless we 
believe that these fragrant tubers which may be 
pickled to suit an epicure, may also be cooked 
eatably for dinner. 

A very useful plant this helianthus may be. 
The French have made a good cordage from its 
foliage and stem fiber, anda kind of coarse cloth 
has been produced from it. 

“ Farmers of America would do well in giving 
some attention to its growth.” It is most valu- 
able for winter feeding, and the tubers, un- 
injured by @ season’s snows and frosts, will 
afford a spring supply for swine, 

As quaintly hinted in Sir Thomas Browne’s 
remark, that ‘* gardens were before gardeners” 
upon the God-planted acres of our planet, the 
“*supflower artichoke” flourished uncultivated 
by man as early as did the Cynara “ artichoke.” 
This latter appears, at the same time, to be in- 
vested with a more classical bistory, including 
royal patronage, than the one first discovered in 
American wilds. 

Parkinson, 1629, in his book entitled “ Para- 
disus Terrentis,” calls the real artichoke plant 
carduus eaculentus. This was the cardoon or 
chardoon, a native of Southern Europe and 





North Africa. It is now represented by various 
species of Cynara, thistle-like plants and weeds ; 
although some species are handsome in bloom. 
The old author above mentioned speaks of these 
two planter, now called artichokes, as quite dis- 
tinct, while he ungraciously says that the tubers 
of one became so common in London market 
that ‘* even the vulgar despised them.’ 

A delicious morsel, obtained in the flewer re- 
ceptacle of a kind cf Cynara, was first called 
artichoke. It corresponds to what country 
children call the cheese in hdllyhocks and 
some mallow plants. These delicacies are cooked 
somewhat like mushoooms. Sometimes the 
French use the lower leaves as a salad. One 
species of Cynara has been employed as celery, 
by blanching the leaf-staiks. This, we believe, 
is called a chard in Crete. Its dried stalks have 
the power of rennet for curdling milk. A 
species mentioned by Pliny, and native of Bar- 
bary, he says, was valued by the Romans for 
food. 

The cardoon or Cynara artichoke was cultivated 
in Holyrood Palace garden, about 1683, but was 
not there considered a valuable esculent. 

At one time the privy expenses of King Henry 
VILI allowed tbe suitable **rewarde to a certain 
servant for bringing archechokks to the King’s 
Grace at York Place.” Where did he procure 
them? 

To plant these “thistlea” for a delicacy as 
agreeable to some tastes as mushrooms, seed 
must be sowed in a het-bed, or warm, open 
border, soon after frost will permit, not too 
ricbly fertisized. The plants to be transplanted 
in due season in a stony soil, if convenient. 
Hills six feet apart, Should be covered in 
autumn with earth or litter; not manure. May 
be raised from shoots, 

A variety of excellent Cynara called the Globe 
is preferred by gardeners. 

Broox yy, N. Y. 


AUTUMN PLANTING. 


THE advantages of planting deciduous trees 
and shrubs during the autumn are so great 
that we would invite their careful consideration. 

Transplanting makes inevitable the cutting or 
d.sruption of a large portion of the roots. Thee 
cannot throw out new fibers and grow again un- 
til the broken roots become callused. This pro- 
cees requires some time, and if itis not com- 
pleted before the spring drought comes, there is 
great danger that the plant will either die, or 
have a struggle for life during the heats of tke 
first summer. If planted late in the autumn, the 
broken roots will bave abundant time during the 
winter to become callused, and will thus be 
ready to throw out fibersin thespring, and to 
witbstand its dry weather. If planted early in 
the autumn, in October, the broken roots will 
not only bave time to form a callus, but may 
throw out small fibers, which will permanently 
establish the tree or shrub, and make it safe 
against the cold of the following winter, or the 
heatand drought of the ensuing spring and 
summer. 

The experience of the last spring, with the 
possibility of its recurrence, shows the import- 
ance of fall planting. 

Those who desire trees are accustomed to 
think that vegetation will not prevent trans- 
planting uotil the first of May, and delay their 
orders accordingly. Even if they do not delay 
their orders, the rush in the spring makes it 
impossible for any grower of trees to finish de- 
livery before that time ; some purchasers must 
inevitably be among the last. These remarks 
apply especially to those who plant in regions 
where vegetation commences two weeks later 
than here, and who thus do not realize the 
earlier vegetation here which may prevent the 
sending out of trees. 

In the past spring, there came in April un- 
precedented heat, From tbe 19th to the 25tb, 
the thermometer ranged from 17° to 88°, and 
deciduous plants sprang at once into full leaf. 
Many who had large grounds to plant, and had 
not yet sept in their orderr, were deterred, and 
with new houses 2ccupied. were obliged to look 
upon naked grounds fora year. Had they or- 
dered the previous autumn and, if not ready to 
plant, heeled in carefully until spring, they 
would not bave been in this position. 

While the tree or sbrub will calius and form 
roots aswell if carefully heeled in as they will 
if planted permanently, yet, if everything is 
ready, it is better to plant permanently in the 
autumn, because the ensuing rains will settle 
the soil firmly about the roots, and thus pre- 
vent access to them of the hot air of aspring 
drought. 

We would emphasizs the statement that, even 
if purchasers are not ready to plant until spring, 
it is better tc obtain their deciduous trees and 
sbrubs in the autump, heel them in carefully in 
a slanting direction, when the callus will form 
and they willbe ready for planting as soon as 
the groundis open in the spring. Autumn 
planting is especially necessary with Roses, 
Larcher, Japan Quince, Evergreen Thorn, and 
other plants which become excited by the first 
mild days of sprirg, and in that condition may 
die by transplanting. The exceptions to these 
remarks are Magnolias, Tulip trees, etc., in 








which there are certain structural conditions 
which make them succeed best in spring plant- 
ing. 

Rhododendrons can always be planted to ad- 
vantage during September. Coniferous trees 
can also be planted during the last days of 
August and the first days of September, pro- 
vided the season is a moist one, and the ground 
in which they are planted is sufficiently near to 
the nursery for them to escape heating in 
transit. 

Another argument for fall planting is that 
then gardeners and laborers are all at leisure, 
there isnone of the pressure inevitable in 
spring, and the planting can receive better at- 
tention. 

For all these reasons, autumn planting of de- 
ciduous things is the bridge between effort and 
success.— Gardener’s Monthly. 





ALL-PURPOSE ANIMALS. 


AN animal that will yield a profitable amount 
of milk, and will also put on fat readily, is de- 
sired by the general farmer; but the specialist 
—-the beef-zrower or the dairyman—desires an 
anima! specially qualified for his purpose. Such 
apimals there are, constituting the Jersey, Polled 
Angus, and yet other breeds. While the Hol 
stein-Fresian excels as a milk-giver, its butter 
and beef qualities are such that it may be classed 
as an all-purpose breed ; so the Shorthorn, which, 
while it excels for beef, is also a very good milk 
and butter producer. There is just as great a 
demand for a special beef or dairy breed as for 
an all-purpose oue ; and those breeders of epecial 
breeds, who ciaim for them all-purpose qualities, 
injure the reputation of the breeds. The beef- 
grower wants an animal that will give no more 
milk than is absolutely necessary to support its 
young ; for an animal cannot convert food into 
both milk aud beef, and the more milk it yields 
the lees flesh it can puton. It follows that no 
animal can excel for both milk and beef. The 
Ho!stein-Fresian may put on as much fissh as 
the Shorthorn, but while doing so it cannot 
yield much milk, If it gives more milk than the 
Jersey, producing as much butter, and at the 
same time puts on flesh in considerable quan- 
tity, it is because it eats more food. From the 
same amouat of food it cannot make more but- 
ter than the Jersey, or more beef than the Short- 
horn ; for it devotes more food to the formation 
of flesh and bone than the Jersey, and more to 
the formation of milk than the Shorthorn. No 
apimal can be a good special animal, and alsoa 
good all-purpose animal, There is a distinct 
want for each—a distinct place for each ; and to 
seek to make one fill both places is as useless as 
to drag it from its own place to fill the other is 
unavailing.—American Agriculturist. 


THE RAPID WALK. 


ATTENTION is urged by a writer in Wallace's 
Monthly to the walking gait as the first to be 
developed in a colt or young horse, and by 
which a great degree of practical proficiency is 
attainable. He enforces this idea by estimates 
and examples : 

‘We have known numerous road-bred horses 
that would walk from four anda half to five 
miles in an hour without urging, and many, in 
fact, most well-bred road horses could be taught 
to cover greater distances than this in the same 
time if it were not for the pernicious custom (as 
we think) of putting the colts to the trot as soon 
as they are in the harness and before they are 
really bridlewise. Every farmer’s boy knows 
that he can do a better job of work—plowing, 
harrowing or working corn—with a fast-walking 
team which makes the dirt fly than with a slow 
one. The saving on a farm when the horses 
walk three miles an hour, or even when they 
walk two miles and a half, is twenty per cent. ; or, 
in other words, the fast team can rest a whole 
day in the week and yet do as much work as the 
slow team—do it easier and do it better, When 
work is pressing or weather uncertain, the fast 
team is a treasure. While every effort has been 
made to increase the speed of the trotter, the 
éraft-horse men have been working for poundr, 
with little regard either for muscle or walking- 
speed. It is a very great mistake to suppose 
that the draft-horee cannot be trained to walk 
rapidly. We have been breeding to a Percheron 
for four years that often walks nine miles in one 
hour and fifty minutes, over a hilly road, and 
his colts are all rapid walkers.” 





DRILLING ASHES. 


Tue fact that. wood ashes are a good fertilizer 
for grain has induced many farmers to substi- 
tute them for more expensive commercial fertil- 
izers. There is considerable difficulty in pasé- 
ing them through the drill where these are ar- 
ranged so as to distribute the fertilizer with the 
grain. Wood ashes are very light, and this lack 
of weight causes them to clog up badly. They 
must be sifted finely to remove coal cinders, 
and occasionally naile, pieces of iron or tip, 
which might break the drill, and which most 
ashes gathered miscellaneously are apt to con- 
tain. Ashes absorb moisture from the air under 
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ordinary conditions, and when damp they clog 
the drill-tube worse than ever. 

We have sometimes drilled ashes mixed with 
equal weight, which would be much smaller 
bulk, of Jand plaster. This helped to dry the 
ashes, besides making the mixture sufficiently 
heavy not to clog. These, however, are not sat- 
istactory substitutes for phosphate on land defi- 
cient in that element, since wood ashes contain 
only a small propor iop of phosphate of lime. 
But if the soil abounds in phosphate in an insol- 
uble condition, unleached wood ashcs will make 
it soluble. Isis this which has induced many 
farmers to regard ashes as a substituts for phos- 
phate. They are while this mineral is plenty ; 
but when it fails the ashes fail also. Probably 
the best use of ashes through the drul is to mix 
with phosphate, perhaps at the rate of a bushel 
to a barrel of the commercial manure. If the 
phosphate becomes gummy and sticky, a few 
ashes mixed with it removes this difficulty. The 
alkali of ashes neutralizes the excess of sulphuric 
acid used in dissolving the phosphate fertilizer 
—Am. Cultivator. 


FANCY BUTTER-MAKING. 


Have the milk of a healthy and properly-fed 
butter cow drawn in the most cleanly manner. 
Carefully strain it, and however set, run the 
temperature below sixty degrees, but not below 
forty. Skim just asthe milk is the least acid ; 
expose the cream to a pure atmosphere and 
moderately churn as soon as the cream turns 
slightly so as to produce even concussion in all 
parts of the cream. Wash down the cream when 
it assumes a granular appearance, and stop 
churning when tbe butter has collected in 
granules the size of wheat kernels. Draw off 
the butter-milk and rinse in pure water below 
sixty degrees. Then float the butter in weak 
brine, to coagulate the caseine and albumen into 
a soluble form in about half an hour. Then 
thoroughly rinsé in pure water. Stir enough 
purified salt to suit your market, and work just 
enough to thoroughly incorporate the salt aud 
consolidate the butter. Pack directly (or give a 
second working after standing afew hours) in 
style to suit your patrons, or in 50 pound tubs, 
thoroughly saturated with brine. Rub purified 
salt on the inside of the tub, leaving a sprink- 
ling on the bottom. Cover with a muslin cloth 
and a layer of salt, and make the package as 
nearly air-tight as possible. Store in a sweet, 
cool place. The good quality of the butter is 
guaranteed.—Farmer and Dairyman. 


THE BRUSHY ROADSIDE. 


THE greedy ax should spare the roadside 
trees, and along the hot and dusty expanse of 
suburban and country roads there should be 
planted the spreading elms and leafy maples, 
the hemlocke, willows and white pines. In 
many places the laurel along the roadsides 
might well be encouraged, instead of being ruth- 
lessly cut down, grubbed up and burned, with a 
sort of vicious enmity, as the farmers do now. 
Allover our hill country this glorious bush grows 
profusely, and makes many a forest walk and 
drive a rare delight. Nature has some rights, 
and an improvement association on Arbor Day 
ought to bear that in mind. 

A country road should not be like a park 
drive, unless in the streets of some quiet, un- 
picturesque meadow village, where the park 
style seems to fit. In theopen country, whether 
valley or mountain, there is nothing more pleas- 
ing to the eye than the brushy roadside, where 
birches, poplars, sumacs and elders and the 
rest grow as the Lord lets them, and the walls 
and fences are clambered over by clematis and 
woodbine and wild grape, and the daisies and 
buttercups, hardhacks and vervains,golden-rods 
meadow-sweets and wild roses in their severa 
turns make all delightful with color.—Spring- 
field Pepublican. 

















LATE SOWING OF WHEAT, 


LATE sowing is to be commended where ‘there 
is a probability of attacks from the Hessian Fly 
or other insect enemies. If sowing is delayed 
until October 1st, the flies will have deposited 
their,eggs before the wheat plants become large 
enough to receive them, and there will be no 
larvie to suck the life out of the wheat later on. 
Very often the ground is so dry in early Septem- 
ber that if the seed germinates the plant wil) 
not thrive, and may wither beyond recovery. If 
sowing is delayed until the fall rains have mois- 
tened the ground, the plants will be as far along 
until winter stops their growtb, and there will 
be more of them. It is now possible, and cer- 
tainly profitable, so to prepare the seed-bed and 
apply fertilizers that the plants, though started 
quite late, will reach sufficient size and have a 
root-growth strong enough to withstand the 
winter. It is not necessary to sow so early as 
half a century ago. Better implements for pre- 
paring the ground and sowing the seed, and 
better methods for fertilizing, with under-drain- 
ing, have so changed conditions that the rules 
relating to wheat and other crops, found good 
for the‘conditions of 1886, must new be varied 
somewhat.— American Agriculturist, 


THE DEVON FOR ROUGH LAND. 


Tue Devon is not considered the best breed 
for beef, milk, or butter; yet it combines all 
those qualities toa certain extent, and, consider- 
ing its hardiness, activity, and ability to exist 
on scanty pasture, it is really one of the most 
desirable of our breeds. As work-oxen the Dev- 
ons are superior to all other cattle, being rapid 
walkers, strong and enduring. If we were asked 
to recommend, rome special breed for crossing 
on na‘ives that are accustomed to picking up 
their food in the woods, or on abandoned fielde, 
with steep billsides to climb, we do not think 
any breed could compare with the Devons for 
tbat purpose. We admit that the beef breeds 
will increase the weight of the carcasses, and 
that the butter and milk breeds will cause larger 
yields ; but the conditions must be changed to 
conform to the object desired, and therefore the 
pastures and grazing must be better.—Slockman, 





SWEET AND SOUR CREAM. 


From the fact that sweet and sour cream re- 
quire different temperatures for churning, the 
two should never be mixed, says the U. S. Dai- 
ryman, They cannot be churned together with- 
out loss. At least twelve hours should intervene 
between the churning and the last addition of 
cream, that the whole mass may become in the 
same condition. Thorough mixing of the cream 
by stirricg helps secure a uniformity of condi- 
tion, but time or oxygen is an important ele- 
ment in the problem. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano..........888 00@40 v0 
Lister ros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate... 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone. . 





. 37 00@40 00 
-+e+ 32 00@35 00 





0.5. Phosphate.............. 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone........... ...- 81 00@33 50 
Crescent Bone .........cc0e0- 29 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer....... seeeee 47 00@50 00 
ere +--+ 47 00@50 00 
Buck@heat 6 —s ... . nce cccce: 32 WW@35 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer.......... - 80 00@35 00 
naw Bone Superphosphate, 
pee 2,000 Ws. ..sccccscces su 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs............ ‘ 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
tatoes....... hitiaednents 28 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs...... - 80 00@83 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
Empire State Superpnospnate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone......... . $2 00 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co. *s Boecialtues : 
Potato Manure.......... wtdends 46 00 
Corn ™ enceee 44 00 
WE. csacenncncececes 48 00 
Complete “A” Brand. 838 60 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 30 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 25 00 
Cohcentrated Plant Food. . 28 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : $ 
Potato Fertilizer......... owes 45 00 
Wheat wat Sesbndiedsns ‘ 47 50 
Cee = © sccrcesdensas 46 60 
AA Ammoviated d Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer aaa en 50 
aaa - Clark & Uo.'> special- 
Americus Sone Sena 88 00 
Royai Bone Phos ets * 32 00 
Americus Potato erier.. 45 00 
Fish and Potash........... 85 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 88 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4¢ ‘cents for Pot and 


5@5% tor Pearl. 
AGRICULTURAL. 


THE WOMEN AT HOME. 


Our mothers, wives and daughters! Home is not 
home at all without them. Yet the die «nd 
leave the house silent and sad , by. usbands 
and fathers, a word in your ¢ ear. The ladies are not 














Dr. Kennedy’s FAVORITE “REMEDY 


on the shelf and tell them to_ use it. Thecolor will 

come back to their cheeks and the laugh to their lips, 

Complaints are linked together, They are associated 

by ature. Get one disease and you will have others. 
Dr. David Kennedy's Favorite Remedy is 


The Greatest Imaginable Blessing. 


It is adapted to allages and both coupe, SEording re. re- 
lief_in all cases cau by impurity of the blood, such 
as Kidneyand Liver Complaints, Constipation and 
Weakuesses peculiar to women. No sufferer should 
despair as long as this remedy remains untried, 

DR. D. KENNEDY'S vAvoRITs gums. 

Prepared at Boadont, N.Y. Sold 
1 a bottle; six for _ 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 JOHN ST., 
NEW YORK. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESORIPTIVE PRICED 


CATALOCUE OF 


BULBS 


for autumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 


FOR FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY: 


JONES 


PAYsthet FREIGHT 


on Sc 
yen Levers, Sear Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 










Fvery size Scale. For Tree aaa list 
‘ mention this pa 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 


PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS. 


‘High Grade, Reliable, Lasting 
a. de in a Ory condition, Baer songs securing 
Tull weiuht of fertiliz ng material. eee aa 
results where used side by side with other pre 
tions. Where there are ho agents for these Fertil- 
izers, orders direct to the manufacturer will receive 
prompt attention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N Y. 


BES SCALES 


— FIRST 


T THE WORLD'S EXPOSI PRI REMIUM 
our ur gid Pee Rinsen Ts other Reriee makers 


I rtant piattorm 

cece, mpo 

BEST T VALUE for YOUR MONET. FT. eek crretiar, etme and 
. BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO, N.Y. 














STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BOWE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


r Be Pastor. Rowesk, N.J. 


are invited to send for 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. . cocccccce seseeee 82 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and. ‘attested 

by F. B. Oarpenter, the Artist, and A. H 


Ritchie, the Eneraver. . eccsee-vo On OD 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED ‘BTATES 
GREE, GRID. a coccpocacccocesccsee sooeee 20 





The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver...........cscccccscscssecee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x2..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x30. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe. 16x90. -.ccecscceces 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20...... ........3+ 10 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 
SEP, THEI, . o ncncnectecnnccsunccsnenceensece 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” meee 
Cloth. 190 pages. . - seccce 
Orders, with the cash i a. tobe to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che 


Independent, 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


rrr rir 














PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Numbers (postage £ECO).ccccccccvecceces some oo 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free, 226 
26 nd (6 mos.)  eteccceccscocccce BS OD 
17 - (4 mos.) © eeccccesscsceses 1 OO 
13 @ mos.), eee 
4 ° (1 month), P  enceceesseces ces 30 
2 - (2 weeks), epneenetecdooess 20 
1 Number (1 week), eetbenniaetecces 10 
One subscription two years.............ssccceeees 600 
Two ) subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
erceceserssssscecsessss © OO 


Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
SENIARID. <ochaindcvcansbnncssusesocccicoendedsese - 700 


One subscription three years........ eocccesoscocs 700 

Four subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
mittance...... eececescoccceces coe 00 ee ccccccccccece 8 50 

One subscription four years... ........ ssseeeesss 8 SO 


Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
One subscription five. years...... Cocvcccccoces 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance, 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FRoM SUB 
SORIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 

“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a fewcon 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offera month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 


















So great is our faith we can cure you, dear 

sufferer, we will mail enough toconvince,| 
free, B.S. Laupgrsacu &Co,, N 

EAF N ESS, Base cones, and anew and suc- 

RE at your own 

one who wae _ bea OB ears. 

y most of the noted specialists witbout 

benefit. Cured himself in months, and 

since then hundreds of others. Full particulars sent 


on application 
T. & PAGE, No. 41 West Siet St.. New York City 


| CURE FITS: 


When I say cure I do not mean poevely tone st 
and then have them return again. 
made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY o or san aradeal sicKNk 
pier study. I warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, 
cause others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a cure. 
Bend ~ once for s treatke and a*Free Bottle of my infallible 
It costs you nothing 








live Express and Post Office. ora 
trial, wal will cure you. 
Address, DR. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 


t cleanses the scalp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 
50c. and $1.00 at D 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tax Inpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tur 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 





twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 





100 Vv nt ma Also Small Fr 
yo aes e vines mailed for lhe 


850,000 GRAPE VINES 


- Quality unsurpassed. Warranted true. Very ghee. 
ptive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, §. 





best Salt in the market. 





The purest 
satisfaction. 
“Salt Ma 


ONONDAGA F. F. DAIRY SALT, 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY SALT CO., L’D, SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 
Used p piort 


areata aaartes siege ate ptr 


J. W. BA R, See’y, SYRACUSE, N. ¥, 


stage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaas the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

tay” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tae 
INDEPENDENT. 

t2"Remittances should be made in Money 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the meme ina REGISTERED LeTTER. The pres. 


ent ae Bo. absolute pro od 
or tertote ail Postmamters ar 
ts marpeneret at the risk’ of the 


w Nodes entered 0: 
me. peneases = the subscription books Ma 


re parti to note 
the expiration of emote 
ay tod, on the oy w cies : lal aoe 
wo iat 
te * tie es HT. AT that no loss of yg —F may 


occur, 
THE 

gen the FIRST sub the oe isa A ae ron 

remitted manne are ye diesen 


to RENEW su 
the change in the date of exp tion on food 
the paper, w! change is 


6 
low Gobet aigached to aver, 
made or second w the 
is received. it when a stam Fo | 
ane will be pent by = “ys = 
-=¥. aia in ‘Lesten to S veces subscriptions 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


New Yerk Clty. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
188 7%. 


TuE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or Magazines 
in connection with THz INDEPENDENT, can save @ 


hand tage of money by ordering 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 Lines to eenameniiioen 
amare 4 verticsmonte, | Lost 


fre eiT 


Be Bex 2787, 








from our Club-List. 
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rm BACON PIANOS, ssw. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


These Pianosare renowned for their strength and 
evenness of tone, pleasant tcuch and smooth finish. 


19 and 21 WEST 22d ST., Near 5th Ave, N. ¥ 


Unigue and Tasteful Designs 


FURNITURE 


Moderate Prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
6 & 8 E. 20th St., New York. 


pTEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
peventtons Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
the Society of Arts for 
meted Pins Pianos and several meritorious 
m useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 















STANDARD 
SPOOL 
i SILK. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves. 
NEW YORK. 








ohere on cor conducted by UAN 
ore ethan a third of a century, on the ‘he povuler ar basis 


rede ie reepectfull r. 
pest family trade is reapectiniiy eolleited,. Orders 
rom the country will have the t attention. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
nll 


Branch W: 
#7 John 8t., ent r York, and 
197 Lake St., Ohi 









1873; sat Centennial 
tion. 1 


GOODYEAR'S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE W’F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 





Rubber Goods of every description. 


SEND For ILLUsTRATED CATALOGUE, 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW MACHINES 


FAMILY SEWING. 








Dt 
unning Machines or fam y A, Both 
‘ st ” ‘Improved ‘a a 
with Osci listing Shuttle) and the other the “ Vi- 
elieg Shuttle. lady who has never inspected 
ese machines never seen a Perfect Sewing 
. Fors oon cosy peyments at any of our 

five thousand bra: 


The Singer “Manufacturing Company, 
Principal Office, 
34 Union Sauare. New York. 


ne’ Yo Bates, News AdVing Agent, 41 Port Bow. 
.. Dought out SSP Bettenmill 1 & Co., April, 1 


VICTOR BICYCLES, 


Finest points of construction. All best material. 
You cannot afford to buy without investigating. 
Catalogue free. 


Overman Wheel Company, 
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31 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mass. 

A. P. W. Paper Co. 

Gentiemen: * Your Medi- 
cated Toilet Paper” is use- 
ful in the treatment of Anal 
diseases, allaying the intense 
tiching, is a remedy easily 

appiied, and a trial is con- 

vincing of ils merils. 
F. M. Jonneon, M.D. 
July 1et., 1885, 


ERFORATED 


NO Te! 


RINTED PAPER, or that containing chemicals in- |} § 

cident eA the che excinary proqees of manufacture, +4 - 

a cause feat he “STANDARD” Brand is 

not Lt wt ented, but is entirely free from any pena 
ous subs e division into sheets by 

tions, ne a unattainable in the "T,, = 

forated Roll or package, while the rapid Ctenstey 100 


Special Express contracts now enable us to 


Deliver One Dozen 1,000 Sheet Rolls 


and NicKEL FIxTvuRE, anywhere in the United States 
accessibie py Express, on receipt of $3.00, or we can| ue 
forward, as neretofore, ‘Two Rolls and Nickel Fixture] iee 

for $1.w, charges prepaia. 








ee 


= (asc 
| 
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WRAPFP 


MEDICATED PAPER. 


Our Specially prepared paper for the use of sufferers from Hemorrhoids is heavily 
charged with Ointment, and has the indorsement of physicians, in that the regular appli- 
cation of recognized remedies is accomplished through absence of the annoyance attending 
the use of ointment in the usual manner. The Itching type of this disease quickly yields 
to its influence, and its remarkable success is unquestionably due to the use of paper as a 
vehicle for the remedy. 

Pocket Packet 10 
Price per Roll of 1OOO Sheets es 
wrapped in Tin Foil. ..-.--------+--+0++ 


Ten Packets and neat Pocket Case..$1.00 
Two 1000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel 
PIE snn0cin~ qnectespecicsnaneronicaed 1.30 





Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. Address, 


»# Co — ALBANY. N.Y 
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STE RBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
STEEL PENS, _ cating xos.: 048, 14, 130, 883, 161. 


aes _ — —- Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 





Messrs. DEVLIN & CO., Cloth- 
iers, Corner of Broadway and War- 


ren Street, New York, invite an Ex- 
amination of their New and Elegant 


Stock of Fall and Winter Goods, as 
Displayed in the Ready-Made Cus- 
tom and Furnishing Departments, 
and would Respectfully solicit your 
patronage. 








ENTERPRISE [VJEAT CHOPPERS. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


GUARANTEED TO CHOP, NOT GRIND THE MEAT. 


FOR CHOPPING “& ™ No. 10 Chops 1 pound r minute, 


ce, ° le 
Sausace Meat, Mince 12 Chops 1 pound per minute. 
Meat, Hamaunc STEAK 


22, Chops 2 1. 
For Dyspeptics. Beer 


Price, $4.00. 
32 Gage unds per minute 
TEA FoR INVALIDS, &c. 
aT a 


ce, $6.00. 
Farm and Fireside says : 
“It is the only Meat Chopper 


we ever saw that we would give 
house room. Ithas proven such 












—_——seme 
American Agriculturist sa 
“We have given this af 


excel an ss at the kind made 
@ very useful ne that we ‘ oy eer hemisphere. 
a See to enjoy its ee 
ree ws. <l SOLD BY THE 
+ ence. 


Send for Catalogue. No. 10 Family Size, Price, $3.00. Hardware Trade 


ENTERPRISE M’F’C CO.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Bigelow Carpet Co. 


ORIGINAL POWER-LOOM MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wilton anh Heussels 


CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have re- 
ceived the highest award wherever exhibited, 
including Goid Medals at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1878, and at the Centennial, 1876. 

Their deserved reputation for excellence of 
fabric, richness and durability of color, novelty 
and beauty of design, has led to frequent in- 
fringements, and inferior goods have often 
been palmed off in their stead. For the pro- 
tection of the public,the Company has adopted 
as @ trade-mark the word “** BIGELOW,” 
which will be woven (at every repeat of the pat- 
tern) in white capitals, into the back of the 
fabric. 

Customers will, theretore, have merely to ex- 
amine the back of a carpet to be certain that 
they are getting the genuine Bigelow Wiltons 
or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 
all first-class dealers. 








Combining the Latest improvements. 


MEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPEGIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 










KNABE 


PI ANOF LORT TE s. 
Tone, Touch ea Durability. 


HNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 aa 206 Litam KN: Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 


Shaw, Applin &Co 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sadbury Street, 
Send for Cacege. BOSTON. 


MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsomest and Cheapest 
Watches ever Produced. 





Established 1780, 








RLAIN, SWEEP-SECOND and TOP 
WATCHES,| NICKEL-SILVER. or 
GOLD-PLATED CASKS.- 

PRICES FROM FIVE DOLLARS UP. 


For sale A all Jewelers or by the Manufactu: 
who will ver them to any of the U. 

warrant them in every vor eli I Ay it eatiatactory 
gan be returned. Send for Catalogue and Price-lists. 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 
Office and Warerooms, 234 Broadway. N. Y. 








: SUIT NO. L 

: Terry, $62 
oe 

s 

a 8. C. 

s § 

i & CO. 

2 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





CHEAPEST 4 BEST MILL 

SOLO UNDER GUARRANTEE 

TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 


CHAS KAESTNERa C° 





182 COLUMBUS AVENUE; Besten. 





$3 Dosrmoars Pas £1 snp RZ Row eraser 
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